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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE SEVENTH EDITION. 



A NEW Edition being called for, Rickman's work has 
again been thoroughly revised; still, however, retaining 
^hat he himself wrote entire, and the additional matter shewn 
by a varied type, or by being placed between brackets. 

The sheets of this new Edition have had the benefit of 
supervision by the late Sir George Gilbert Scott. 

Partly in consequence of the extension of the work, and 
for other reasons, the short Appendix originally written by 
Mr. Hickman as a paper in the ArchcBologia, but added to 
some of the earlier editions, has been omitted. In the last 
edition of Bickman this had been transposed from its original 
place, and after being considerably extended, was made to 
serve as an Introduction to the medieval styles. Although 
the additions brought to bear upon the subject, included the 
material which wider research and a closer attention to his- 
torical data had provided from Hickman's days up to that 
time, the further researches since then, and the grouping of 
examples which the activity of local Architectural Societies 
has rendered possible, would, if fairly treated, have involved 
so large an extension, that it would have unduly increased 
the bulk of the volume. It was therefore thought, in the 
end, expedient to transfer this matter to another work. 

It was hoped that this second work might have been pre- 
pared so as to be issued simultaneously with the Hickman 
volume, and the latter was accordingly kept back for the 
purpose; but the publishers, finding on the one hand that 
Hickman's volume is much wanted, and on the other that 
the difficulties of preparing the supplementary volume have 
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tiiK>ii |rit»wt«»r timu t)X|HK^t«Kl» hnvo dotorroined to issue Rick- 
iiiNu'ii vulum«» HKim>» without wtiitiug for tho new editioa of 

In thiN A|»|i«»udix» it is proposed to treat the style to 
whioh Itiokumn, for wtint of a better name, aflBxed that of 
ihu • Aiiglo-Saxou/ as a whole. First, in connection with 
this hiMtory of this country from the Roman times to the 
MOU«»SMiuu of Henry I.; and, secondly, in connection with the 
gtmeral history of the growth of the Romanesque style, for 
which examples must be sought on the Continent. 

This scarcely comes within the range of Rickman's plan, 
and therefore it is no detriment to his work that it should be 
treated separately. 

The foreign examples of the medie?al period introduced 
by the Editor, have also been omitted from the seventh edi- 
tion ; because, if inserted at all, they would require to have 
considerable additions made to them, and then would be 
sufficient to make a separate work. The task, however, of 
comparing the French and other foreign architectural ex- 
amples with those to which we can assign the dates in this 
country, is one which the present Editor feels that he cannot 
look forward to accomplishing in a manner in which he would 
wish the work to be done. 

The eminent French Antiquaries, M. De Caumont and 
M. Viollet-le-Duc, always recognised that the system generally 
which Rickman applied to the English styles, was applicable 
to French Gothic; but while this is the case, it is obvious 
there are many questions of detail requiring very close atten- 
tion and minute investigation, before it is possible to arrive at 
correct conclusions as to the relative progress of the styles in 
the two countries. 

This work the Editor is afraid he must leave to others 
younger than himself to take in hand. 

Tex Txtbl, Oxiobd, 
Jtm, 1881. 



ADVERTISEMENT TO THE SIXTH EDITION. 



TN the present edition the text of Mr. Bickman is preserved 
entire, all additional matter being inserted between brackets, 
or else distinguished by smaller type ; the former where the 
actaal text required amplifying in consequence of the progress 
of the study since Mr. Bickman's time^ the latter where histo- 
rical examples are introduced to illustrate and explain the text. 
A beginner therefore wishing only to study the grammar of 
the subject, may pass over the more close printing until he has 
made some progress and wishes to investigate the history. 

The additions now comprise a chronological series of English 
examples of each style, with a selection of foreign examples 
of the same period for comparison. A considerable part of this 
chronological table of medieval architecture appeared in the 
'' Companion to the Glossary '* in 1841 and 1846, but has been 
out of print for many years, because the compiler was not 
satisfied with it: he has now added largely to it from the 
results of subsequent investigations, and although quite con- 
scious that it is still very incomplete, he trusts that it will be 
found useful ; and if he had deferred it much longer, his life 
might perhaps not be spared to publish it at all, and no one 
else could have made much use of his notes. 

Mr. Hickman was so accurate and careful an observer, and 
was so ably assisted by Mr. W. Twopeny and others, and their 
combined observations extended over so wide a field, that this 
work can never in fact be superseded by any other. All subse- 
quent writers on the subject have been largely indebted to it, 
and many of their attempts are mere plagiaries from it, with 
or without acknowledgment. His divisions of the styles and 
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his definitions and descriptions of their characteristic features 
are so true, that those who have differed from him have only 
departed from the facts. Others ha?e quarrelled with his no- 
menclature, and have endeavoured to change it, while retain- 
ing his divisions and descriptions; but the great merit of 
Mr. Hickman's nomenclature is its simplicity, and that it in- 
volves no theory, consequently does not mislead the beginner, 
which all others do. 

No one can deny that each country has an Early Gothic 
style of its own, distinct from that of any other country : in 
England this is the Eariy English style. The term Decorated 
has been much cavilled at, but it is extremely clear and con- 
venient : window tracery, which is the characteristic feature of 
this style, is obviously a great decoration, and forms an essential 
part of the structure, which cannot be removed without leaving 
a blank ; this is not usually the case with other ornamentation, 
and therefore this decoration is an excellent characteristic of the 
style. There is less variation in this style in different countries , 
and Dr. Whevvell has called it the perfect Gothic, assuming it 
to be the same in all countries, which perhaps to a certain 
extent it is, but still there are decided national and provincial 
characteristics in this style as in all others, though they are 
less marked. The name of the Perpendicular style is so called 
from the vertical lines of the tracery and the panelling, which 
form the distinguishing features of this style ; and this name 
is so obviously true that no one ever forgets it, which is 
A great advantage. 

An attempt was made some years since to introduce the 
terms First Pointed, Middle Pointed, and Third Pointed, 
for Mr. Hickman's three styles of Gothic, and from the in- 
fluential persons who took it up this change was partially 
and temporarily introduced^ but has almost died out again, as 
it was found to mislead people rather than guide or assist 
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them to a knowledge of the subjeot. No one can say what 
was the First Pointed style, but the Early English Gothic 
certainly was not ; and as no one can say which will be the last 
Pointed style, it is equally impossible to say which is the 
Middle. The greatest objection to this proposed nomenclature 
is, however, the manner in which it misleads beginners in the 
study. Every round-headed doorway is set down for Roman' 
esque or Norman, and every square-headed window for ''Third 
Pointed,'* or Perpendicular, or Debased; and this is quite 
natural for those who are taught to consider the form of the 
arch as a guide to the age of a building. It is no guide what- 
ever, the form of the arch was at all times dictated by conve« 
nience quite as much as by fashion: round-headed doorways 
and square-headed windows are of all periods, and may be found 
in all the styles, common in some districts, rare in others; this 
is more especially the case in houses and castles, but it is very 
frequent in church towers also, and not uncommon in other 
parts of churches where convenience obviously required it. 

A remarkable instance of this inattention to the form of the 
arch may be mentioned ; the castle of the celebrated captain 
of the English army under Edward III., John Chandos^ in the 
Cotentin in Normandy, of which the walls are nearly perfect, 
has scarcely a pointed arch throughout the whole structure. 
But it is not necessary to go abroad for examples, almost every 
medieval house or castle in England shews the same thing, 
though not to the same extent. 

The term Gothic has so long been established, and is so 
thoroughly well understood throughout Europe, that it is in 
vain to attempt to change it; and whatever its origin may 
have been, it is a very convenient term, which now misleads 
no one but those who are grossly and wilfully ignorant. 

Mr. Bickman's concise and clear description of Grecian and 
Roman architecture has been retained in the present edition, 
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and oiurefully reyised by Professor Donaldsoiii to whom the 
Editor begs thus publicly to express his cordial thanks; he has 
greatly increased the yalue of this useful summary of a subject 
which is in danger of being forgotten altogether, but of which 
some knowledge is essential for the proper understanding of 
the Medieval styles, which were gradually developed from the 
lloman. 

Tho chapter on Anglo-Saxon architecture, which was thrown 
into an App(*n<lix in the previous editions, has now been intro- 
ilumid in its pr()i»or place, between the Roman and the I^orman 
•tyliw, with largo additions. Mr. Rickman's ''Tour in Nor- 
tnitiuly and Picardy in 1832,'' first published in the twenty- 
lin>li volume of tho Arcfiwologiny and appended to some editions 
of this work, has now been omitted as not necessary, the sub- 
staiioe of his observations and large extracts being given in 
thu list of Foreign Examples. 



TlIK TUUL, OXFOBD, 

July 1, 1862. 
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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FIFTH EDITION. 



T^HE practical value of this work has now been so long 
-^ eatablishedy and is so well known, that it is only neces- 
sary to mention the alterations which have been made in the 
present edition. 

The text of Mr. Rickman's last edition has been scrupulously 
preserved, the additional matter being inserted between brackets 
or as foot notes. Several years having elapsed since the last 
edition was published, and those years having been remarkable 
for a very great and rapid extension of the study of Gothic 
Architecture, it might be expected that great changes would 
have been required in this work, which was the first systematic 
treatise on the subject in any language, and formed the original 
basis and ground of the study. But notwithstanding the numer- 
ous works which have appeared within the last five or six year?, 
it is surprising to observe how very little real information has 
been added to that which Mr. Rickman collected and digested. 
The general accuracy of his observations, and the acuteness with 
which he made use of the facts he had collected, are really quite 
wonderful, considering that he was the first to examine the 
ground, and may be said to have invented a new science. 

It would have been easy to have enlarged every chapter of 
his work, but this would have added more to the bulk than to 
the value, the real difficulty was to compress and digest the 
multitude of instances, to take a general and comprehensive 
view, without being deterred by a few exceptions. 

The Editor of the present edition felt that what the work 
really required to make it more intelligible to the public, was 
a better set of engravings of the objects described ; an accurate 
drawing of the object is worth more than a whole chapter of 
description. He has accordingly turned his attention chiefly to 
this point. In the present edition the illustrations are entirely 
taken from old examples, while in the previous editions they 
were chiefly from Mr. Bickman's own designs. By far the 
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greater part are from original drawings made expressly for the 
work by Mr. Mackenzie and Mr. Orlando Jewitt, whose ac- 
curacy cannot be too highly praised. A portion of them have 
been borrowed from other works when any could be found that 
exactly suited the purpose. To have attempted to give the 
whole from original sources, where so large a number was 
required, would have greatly increased the price of the book, 
without any equivalent advantage. 

The Appendix to the former editions contained short notes 
of a number of churches in different counties; this part of the 
work was found to require a thorough revision, in some cases 
from imperfect information originally, in others from subse- 
quent changes. The manuscript notes of Mr. Rickman himself 
and those of many others who have kindly assisted in the work, 
are in the hands of the Editor and preparing for publication. 
They are altogether so numerous and important that he has 
considered it best to make them into a separate work on '* The 
Ecclesiastical and Architectural Topography of England," which 
he purposes to publish in separate counties, of which Bedford- 
shire is ready for the press, and many others are in a state of 
forwardness ^ The plan which he has adopted is that of arrang- 
ing the churches in Deaneries, by which those in each neigh- 
bourhood can be most conveniently classed together. Some 
notice will be given of every church, distinguishing those most 
worthy of attention ; the remains of the Monasteries, Castles, 
and Houses of the Middle Ages will, as far as possible, be no- 
ticed under the head of the parishes in which they are situated, 
or to which they are proximate. Such a work must obviously 
be one of great labour and difficulty, and requiring the assist- 
ance of many hands, he will therefore be obliged by receiving 
communications from any parties who have been in the habit 
of taking architectural notes. 

Tie Turl, Oxford, March 18, 1848. 

* Of this work seven counties were prising the following counties, — Ox- 

published, completing the dioceses of ford, Berks., and Bucks. ; Cambridge, 

Oxford and Ely, for the use of students Beds. , Huntingdon, and Suffolk. 
at the two great Universities, and com- 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



A N outline of the present essay was written by the Author 
for Smith's "Panorama of Science and Art/* and published 
in that work- many years ago, but haying been frequently 
requested to enlarge and republish it, he has performed that 
task, and has subjoined a copious list of buildings for the 
student's instruction. 

The object of the present publication has been to furnish, 
at a price which shall not present an obstacle to extensive 
circulation, such a view of the principles of architecture, more 
particularly that of the British Isles, as may not only be 
placed with advantage in the hands of the rising generation, 
but also afford the guardians of ecclesiastical edifices such 
clear discriminative remarks on the buildings now existing, 
as may enable them to judge with considerable accuracy of the 
restorations necessary to be made in those venerable edifices 
that are under their peculiar care ; and also, by leading them 
to the study of such as still remain in a perfect state, to render 
them more capable of deciding on the various designs for 
churches in imitation of the English styles which may be 
presented to their choice. 

As a text-book for the architectural student little need be 
said of this publication. The want of such a work, particu- 
larly as it respects the English styles, is generally acknow- 
ledged \ and it has been the aim of the Author, by a constant 
reference to buildings, to instil the principles of practice rather 
than mere theoretical knowledge. 

This essay is by no means intended to supersede that more 
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detailed view of English arohiteotore which the sabjeot merits 
and requires : an undertaking of this nature most necessarily 
be expensive, from the requisite number of plates, without 
which it is impossible to give a full view of this interesting 
sabjeot ; but if his life be preserved, and time and opportunity 
be afforded him, the author may perhaps again intrude himself 
on the public, with a more comprehensive view of Gh>thio 
architecture in Europe. If he be not so permitted, it is a satis- 
faction to him to know that he will now leave behind those 
fully capable of investigating a subject which will richly 
ward the philosophic investigator. 
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THE science of Architecture may be considered, in its most 
extended application, to comprehend building of every 
kind: but at present we must consider it in one much more 
restricted ; according to which. Architecture may be said to 
treat of the planning and erection of edifices, which are com- 
posed and embellished after two principal modes, 

1st, the Antique, or Grecian and Roman, [or Classic] ; 

2nd, the English or Gothic, [or Mediaeval]. 

We shall treat of these modes in distinct dissertations, be- 
cause their principles are completely distinct, and indeed mostly 
form direct contrasts. But before we proceed to treat of them, 
it will be proper to make a few remarks on the distinction 
between mere house^building, and that high character of com- 
position in the Grecian and Roman orders which is properly 
styled Architecture; for though we have now many nobly 
architectural houses, we are much in danger of having our 
public edifices debased, by a consideration of what is con- 
venient as a house^ rather than what is correct as an archi- 
tectural design. 

In order properly to examine this subject, we must consider 
a little, what are the buildings regarded as our models for 
working the orders, and ill what climate, for what purposes, 
and under what circumstances they were erected. This may, 
perhaps, lead to some conclusions, which may serve to distin- 
guish that description of work which, however rich or costly, 
18 still mere house-buildings in point of its composition. 

It is acknowledged on all hands that our best models, in 
the three ancient unmixed orders, the Doric, Ionic, and Corin- 
thian, are the remains of Grecian temples. Most of them were 
erected in a climate in which a covering from rain was by 
no means necessary, and we shall find this circumstance very 
influential ; for as the space within the walls was always par- 
tially, and often wholly open, apertures in those wails for 
light were not required; and we find also, in Grecian struc- 
tures, very few, sometimes only one door. The purpose for 
which these buildings were erected was the occasional reception 
of a large body of people, and not the settled residence of any. 
But, perhaps, the circumstances under which they were erected 
have had more influence on the rules which have been handed 
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down to US as necessary to be observed in composing architec- 
tural desip^ns, than either the climate or their use. It is now 
pretty generally agreed, that the Greeks did not use the arch, 
at least in the exterior of their public buildinp^s, till it was 
introduced by the Romans. Here then we see at once a limit- 
ation of the intercoluraniation, which must be restrained by 
the necessity of finding stones of sufficient length to form the 
architrave. Hence the smaller comparative intercolumniations 
of the Grecian buildings, and the constant use of columns ; and 
hence the propriety of avoiding arches in compositions of the 
purer Grecian orders. 

The Romans introduced the arch very extensively into build- 
ings of almost every description, and made several alterations 
in the mode of working the orders they found in Greece, to 
which they added one order by mixing the Corinthian and 
Ionic, and another by stripping the Doric of its ornaments. 
Their climate, also, was so far different as to require more gen- 
eral roofing ; but still, from the greater necessity of providing 
a screen from the heat of the sun than apertures to admit 
the light, it does not appear that large windows were in general 
use, and hence an important difference in modem work. Al- 
though, by roofs and arches, much more approximated to 
modern necessities than the Grecian models, still those of 
Rome, which can be regarded as models of composition, are 
temples or other public edifices, and not domestic buildings; 
which, whenever tney have been found, appear unadapted to 
modem wants, and therefore unfit for imitation. 

In a few words we may sum up the grand distinctions 
between mere building and architectural design : the foriAer 
looks for convenience, and though it will doubtless often use 
architectural ornaments, and preserve their proportions, when 
used as smaller parts, yet the general proportion may vary very 
widely from the orders, and yet be pleasing, and perhaps not 
incorrect. But all this is modern building, and not architecture 
in its restricted sense : in this the columns are essential parts, 
and to them and their proportions all other arrangements must 
be made subservient. And here we may seek for models with 
care and minuteness amongst the many remains yet left in 
various parts, (and of which the best are familiar to most 
architectural students, from valuable delineations by those 
who have accurately examined them) ; and in selecting and 
adopting these, the taste and abilities of the architect have 
ample scopa 

As an introduction to the dissertations, it may not be amiss 
to take a hasty sketch of the progress of Architecture in 
England. 

Of the British architecture, before the arrival of the Romans 
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in the island, we have no clear account ; but it is not likely 
it diflfered much from the ordinary modes of uncivih'zed na- 
tions. The hut of wood with a variety of coverings, and some- 
times the cavities of the rock, were doubtless the domestic ha- 
bitations of the aboriginal Britons ; and their stupendous public 
edifices, such as Stonehenge and others, still remain to us. 

The arrival of the Romans was a new era. They introduced, 
at least in some degree, their own architecture, of which a va- 
riety of specimens have been found ; some few still remain, 
of which, perhaps, the gate of Lincoln is the only one re- 
taining its original use. Although some fine specimens of 
workmanship have been dug up in parts, yet by far the 
greatest part of the Roman work was rude, and by no means 
comparable with the antiquities of Greece and Italy, though 
executed by the Romans. The age of purity in the Roman 
architecture reaches down to several of the first emperors; 
but very early, with a degree of purity of composition, there 
was such a profusion of ornament made use of, as soon led 
the way to something like debasement of composition. The 
palace of Dioclesian, at Spalatro, has descended to us suffi- 
ciently perfect to enable us to judge of the style of both com- 
position and ornamental details ; and the date of this may be 
considered from a.d. 290 to 300 ; and Constantino, who died 
in A.D. 337, erected the church of St. Paul, without the walls 
of Rome *, which in fact, in its composition, resembles a Norman 
building. And it is curious to observe that the ornament 
afterwards used so profusely in Norman work is used in the 
buildings of Dioclesian, whose Corinthian modiUions are capped 
with a moulding cut in zigzag, and which only wants the en- 
largement of the moulding to become a real Norman ornament. 
When the Romans left the island, it was most likely that 
the attempts of the Britons were still more rude; and en- 
deavouring to imitate, but not executing on principle, the 
Roman work, their architecture became debased into the Saxon, 
and early Norman, intermixed with ornaments perhaps brought 
in by the Danes ^. 

After the Conquest, the rich Norman barons erecting very 
magnificent castles and churches, the execution manifestly 
improved, though still with much similarity to the Roman 



• The late Mr. GaUy Knight gives, 
in his work on The Ecclesiastical 
Architecture of Italy, a view of the 
interior of this bailding as it existed 
previous to the fire in 1822. In the 
present bailding there is no resem- 
blance to the Norman Style, it is a 
fine Classical temple. He says it was 
h^jm by the Emperor Theodosins, 
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and finished by his sons Arcadios and 
Honorius. " The rescript, addressed 
to the Prefect of Borne in the year 
886, which conveys the imperial com- 
mands on this subject, has been pre- 
served by Baronius," [vol. v. p. 607] . 

^ [Mr. Bickman gives no example 
of this, and no evidence has been 
adduced by others for the statement.] 
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mode debased ; but the introduction of shafts, instead of the 
massive pier, first began to approach that lighter mode of 
building which, by the introduction of the pointed arch, and 
by an increased delicacy of execution and boldness of com- 
position, ripened at the close of the twelfth century, into the 
simple yet beautiful Early English style. 

At the close of another century this style, from the alteration, 
of its windows by throwing them into large ones divided by 
mullions, introducing tracery in the heads of windows, and 
the general use of flowered ornaments, together with an im- 
portant alteration in the piers, became the Decorated English 
style, which may be considered as the perfection of the English 
mode. This was verj' difficult to execute, from its requiring 
flowing lines where straight ones were more easily combined ; 
and at the close of the fourteenth century we find these flow- 
ing lines giving way to perpendicular and horizontal ones, 
the use of which continued to increase, till the arches were 
almost lost in a continued series of panels, which at length 
in one building — the chapel of Henry VII. — covered com- 
pletely both the outside and inside ; and the eye, fatigued by 
the constant repetition of small parts, sought in vain for the 
bold grandeur of design which had been so nobly conspicuous 
in the preceding style. 

The Reformation, occasioning the destruction of many of 
the most celebrated buildings and the mutilation of others, 
or the abstraction of funds necessary for their repair, seems 
to have put an end to the working of the English styles on 
principle. Tlie square panelled and muUioned windows, with 
the wooden panelled roofs and halls, of the great houses of 
the time of Uueen Elizabeth, seem rather a debased English 
than anytliing else ; but during the reign of her successor, the 
Italian architecture [then prevalent on the Continent] began 
to bo introduced, first only in columns of doors and other small 
parts, and afterwards in larger portions, though still the gen- 
eral stylo was this debased English ^. Of this introduction, 
the most memorable is the celebrated tower of the Schools 
at Oxford, where, into a building adorned with pinnacles and 
having mullioned windows, the architect has crowded all the 
five orders over each other. Some of the works of Inigo Jones 
are little removed beyond this barbarism. Longleat, in Wilt- 
shire, is rather more advanced, and the banqucting-house, 
Wliitehall, seems to mark the complete introduction of Roman 
[or Italian] workmanship. The close of the seventeenth century 

" iltiiliun fiMitnroH cortaiuly began Henry YIII., and more frequently in 

to Iki iiitrodiicod lu^foro tho reign of buildings erected during the reigns 

JniiKtM 1, T\wy are oocaHioualiy to of Edward YI. and Elizabeth.] 
b« uuii with in work of the time of 
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produced Sir Christopher Wren, a man whose powers, con- 
fessedly great, lead us to regret that he had not studied the 
architecture of his English ancestors with the success he did 
that of Rome; for while he has raised the most magnificent 
modem building we possess, he seems to have been pleased to 
disfigure the English edifices he had to complete. His works 
at St. Mary Aldermary and St. Dunstan-in-the-East prove how 
well he could execute imitated English buildings when he 
chose, though even in them he has departed, in several respects, 
from the true English principles. By the end of the seven- 
teenth century the Roman architecture appears to have been 
well established, and the works of Vitruvius and Palladio suc- 
cessfully studied; but Sir John Vanbrugh and Nicholas Hawks- 
moor seem to have endeavoured to introduce a massiveness 
of style which happily is peculiar to themselves. The works 
of Palladio, as illustrated by some carpenters, appear to have 
been the model for working the orders during the greatest 
part of the eighteenth century ; but in the early and middle 
part of it, a style of ornament borrowed from the French was 
much introduced in interiors, the principal distinctions of 
which were the absence of all straight lines, and almost of all 
regular lines. The examples of this are now nearly extinct, 
and seem to have been driven out by the natural operation 
of the advance of good workmanship [and greater simplicity 
of treatment] in the lower class of buildings. 

All ornamental carvings were with difficulty executed in 
wood, and were very expensive; but towards the latter end 
of the eighteenth century the Adams' introduced a style of 
ornament directly contrary to the heavy carving of their pre- 
decessors. This was so flat as to be easily worked in plaster 
and other compositions, and [putty-] ornament was sold very 
cheap, and proiusely used in carpenters' work. This flatness 
was more or less visible in many considerable buildings ; but 
near the close of the century the magnificent works of Stuart 
and Revett, and the Ionian antiquities of the Dilletanti Society, 
began to excite the public attention, and in a few years a great 
alteration was visible: the massive Doric and the beautiful 
plain Grecian Ionic began to be worked, and our ordinary 
door-cases, &c. soon began to take a better character. The 
use of the simple yet bold mouldings and ornaments of the 
Grecian models is gradually spreading, and perhaps we may 
hope, i'rom the present general investigation of the principles 
of science, that this will continue without danger of future 
debasement, and that a day may come when we shall have 
Grecian^ Roman and English edifices erected on the princi- 
ples of each. 
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THE many valuable treatises and excellent delineations of 
the Grecian and Roman buildings, and the details of their 
parts^ will render unnecessary in this dissertation that minute- 
ness which, from the total absence of a preyious system, it 
will be proper to adopt in the description of the English styles. 
But in this sketch a similar plan will be followed, of first 
giving the name and grand distinctions of the orders ; then 
describing the terms and names of parts necessary for those 
who have not paid attention to the subject to understand ; and 
a concise description of each order will follow. With respect 
to the examples in England, it will be most proper to leave 
the reader to select his own ; because in this country we have 
not, as in the English architecture, the originals to study, but 
a variety of copies, adapted to the climate, and to the conveni- 
ence of modern times. 

In dividing the Grecian and Roman architecture, the word 
order is used, and mueh more properly than style ; the English 
styles regard not a few parts, but the composition of the whole 
building * : but a Grecian building is denominated Doric op 



• 'Bat the question naturally arises, 
What is an order? In architectiiro 
the term * order' sif^fies properly not 
merely the column and its superin- 
cumbent entablature, but rather a re- 
cognised principle of decoration, a 
systematic arrangement, a certain 
characteristic proportion, which per- 
yado not only the column and entabla- 
ture, but also all the other accompani- 
ments in a building, and all the minute 
details of the several parts, as the 
doors, windows, Ac. 

Now it is well known that there are 
three distinct general divisions, under 
which all objects in nature may bo 
classed : namely, 1st, the strong and 
weak ; 2nd, the tall and short ; and 
3rdly, the mean between these two : 
by some compared with the robust- 
ness of the man, the grace of the 
virgin, and the maturer development 
of the matrtm. Each of these moral 
modifications is realised in the orders, 
and received its physical and typical 
reahzation in the three great dlWsions 
of Greek architecture, known as the 
Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian : where 
strength and robtistness ore retained 



in the Doric, refined and modified in 
the Ionic, and attenuated to greater 
grace and elegance in the Corinthian. 
These distinct qualities exist not only 
in the column of the order, but per- 
vade all the parts of an edifice; so 
that a Greek -Doric monument is 
known at once by its simple, massive, 
ponderous proportions; the Ionic by 
its calm but lighter sulxliWsions ; the 
Corinthian by the more intricate and 
slender modifications of aU the parts. 
Bo that even without the prominent 
characteristic of the column with its 
capital and base, we may at one glance 
decide to which order of architecture 
the edifice may belong. Thus the 
physical proportions of the building 
decide its moral influence on the mind, 
so that, if these two do not harmonize, 
there must be some impropriety or 
contradiction. 

Let us then bear in mind these three 
great physical distinctions embodied 
in the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthi^uu 
orders : in the Doric, the idea of solid 
supports, subdued ornament, and short 
proportions ; in its opposite, the Corin* 
thian, elegance of form, lightness of 
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Ionic, merely from its ornaments ; and the number of columns, 
windows, &e., may be the same in any order, only Taried in 
their proportions. 

The orders are generally considered to be five, and are 
usually enumerated as follows : — 

Tuscan, — Doric, — Ionic, — Corinthian, — Composited 

The Tuscan is without any ornament whatever. 

Their origin will be treated of hereafter. Their prominent 
distinctions are as follows : 

The Doric is distinguished by the channels and projecting 
intervals in the frieze, called triglf/phs, [and the Greek-Doric 
column is usually without a base] . 

The Ionic by the ornaments of its capital, which are spiral, 
and are called volutes. 

The Corinthian by the superior height of its capital, and 
by its being ornamented with leaves, which support very sinall 
volutes [at the angles and in the centre, the latter being 
named cauiicoii'\. 

The Composite has also a tall capital with leaves, but is dis- 
tinguished from the Corinthian by having the large [angular] 
volutes and enriched ovolo of the Ionic capital. 

In a complete order there are three grand divisions, which 
are occasionally executed separately, viz. 

1. The column, including its base and capital; 

2. The pedestal ""y which supports the column ; 

3. The entablature, or part above ^^^^^^^^^^ 
supported by the column. 

These are again subdivided into three 
parts: — 

The pedestal into 

1. base, or lower mouldings ; 

2. dado or die, the plain central space ; 

3. surbase, or upper mouldings. Base. 
The column into base, or lower mould- 
ings ; shaft, or central space ; and capital, or upper mouldings. 

The entablature, into architrave, or part immediately above 
the column ; frieze, or central flat space ; and cornice, or upper 
pr^ecting mouldings. 

These parts may be again divided thus : the lower por- 
tions, viz. the base of the pedestal, base of the column, and the 




proportions, richness of decoration ; 
in the Ionic, the mean between these 
two extremes, moderate strength, sub- 
daed embellishment, proportions inter- 
mediate between the stnrdiness of the 
Doric and the lofty grace of the Corin- 
thian. The Romans, however, who were 
less exact in their metaphysical appre- 



ciation of the orders, divided them into 
five, as did also the Italian masters.] 

** [The first and the last of these 
being unknown in Greek art.] . 

*= [A pedestal can scarcely be con- 
sidered necessary for the completeness 
of an order. It is not fonnd in the 
majority of andent examples.] 
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architrave, divide each into two parta; the firat and aecond 
into plinth and mouldings, the third into face or iaces, and 
upper mouldings or t«;Qia ^. 

Each Cfiitral portion, as dado of the pedestal, shaft of the 
column, aud frieze, is undivided. 

Each upper portion, as eurbase of the pedestal, capital of the 
column, cornice of the entablature, divides iuto three parts : the 
first into bal-inoiil'i, or the part under the corona; coroui, or 
plain face ; and c'/mnfium, or upper moulding. 

The cdpilal into mrk, or part below the ovolo ; oro/o, or pro. 
jecting round moulding; and abii'-im or lite, the flat upper 
moulding, mostly nearly square. Tbcsc divisions of the capital, 
however, are less distinct than those of the other parts •. 

The coniii-i: into hrJ-i/ioiilil, or part 
below the corona ; corona, or flat pro- 
jet;ting face ; cyninfium, or moulding 
above the corona. 

Besides these general divisions, it 
will be proper to notice a few terms 
often made use of. 

The ornamental moulding running 
round an arch [is called an nrchirolf ^_^, 
(b.)], or round doors aud windows, is 
called an <irchiti-ave. 

A horizontal moulding for an arch 
to spring from is called an impont. (a.) 

The [central] stone at the top of an 
arch, wliich often projects, is called 
a keij'itone. 

The small brackets 
under the corona in the 
cornice are called inii- 
tulei or modil/iotis. If 
they are square, or lon- 
ger in front than in 
depth, they are called 
Miitult'n, aud are used 
in the Doric order ; if 
they aro less in front 
than their depth, tliey 
aro called modiUions, 



J: 
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* [The tenn taenia is uBoolly cou- 
flned to llio Diirio ordcr.J 

* flD the Carintlunn orJcr. and in 
nuDJ exMDplcB of the lonio, tliene 
diiiiioiw do not eiirt. In tliu Com- 
porite Older the part UiIoit the otoIo 



Kodllllim. ITdm. 

is csJled tho r/ut, btll, or body of Um 
capital. In foct, the Tase is the ou 
pruper, roimd nhii^ the eanliooli and 
leavea aro gronpod msrely as a deco- 
ration. In the TBse-Hhaped Egn'^'"' 
capitalu tliia is veiy eriduit.] 
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and in the Coriathian order have carved leaves spread ander 
them. 

A tru«3 is a modillion enlarged, and placed flat' aeainst 
a wall, often used to support the cornice of doors and windows. 

A console is an ornament like a truss carved on a key-stone. 

Trusses, when used under modilliona in the frieze, are called 
cantalivers. 

The space under the corona of the cornice is called a soffit, 
aa is also the under side of an arch *. — 

Dentils are ornaments used in the bed- I h b TT^T 
mould of cornices ; they are parta of a small ^■«»JiAJ 
flat face, which is cut perpendicularly, and Deaim. 

small intervals left between each, [and represent the ends of 
ceiling joists]. 

A flat column is called a pilaster ^ ; and those fl 
which are used with columns and have a diflerent j 
capital, are called anta. (a. 

A small height of panelling above the cornice, 
is called an attic ; and in tbeir panels, and some- 
times in other parts, are introduced small pillars, 
swelling towards the bottom, called baluatrea, and 
a series of them a balustrade. 

The triangular portion over a series of columns 
is called a pediment, aud the plain [central] sp^ue ' 
bounded by the horizontal and sloping cornices, 
the tympanum ; this is often ornamented with ' 
other work in relief. 

Pedestals aud attics are far from settled as to their propor- 
tions, or the mode of their execution, depending almost entirely 
on circumstances connected with the particular design, rather 
than the order, with which they are used. However, for 
pedestals, about one- fifth of the whole height, (including 
pedestal and entabla- 
ture,) ia a good pro- ^ 
portion, though it may 
be often necessary to 
alter it from local cir- 
cumstances. In gene- 
ral, an order looks much »'«*»0<^.J^"^' Oreoua ionic ErMtbaam. 
better executed without pedestals. 

Columns are sometimes ornamented by channels, which are 
called flutes. 

' [It would be "more correct to say, <• [Pilasters are oenally attached to 

pUoed upright agaiaet a wall.] the flat snrface of the vatl, and pro- 

* [Soffit U a very general term tor jecting very eligbtly from it.] 
hoTUontal nnder-BOTfaoeB ; it is applied ' Aaa role.thefigiueBare ingronpa. 
to the^nnder aide of the arehitrave of The typical example is oa the Par- 
as antablttoM.] theoou at Atbciu. 
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These channels are sometimes partly filled by a lessor round 
moulding ; this is called cabling the flutes ^. 

If the joints of the masonry are channelled, 
the work is called rtixtic ; this is often used on I 

the basement of an order. 

For the better understandinp: (he description j 
to ho given of the orders, it will be proper flrst 
to notice the mouldings which, by diflereut com- 
binations, form their purts '. 

The most simple mouldings are :— 
1st. The ovolo, or quarter round. 2aA. The 
favetlo, or hollow. 3rd. The toniK, or round. 





From the composition of these ire formed divera others, and 

from the arrangement of them, ■ 

with plain flat spaces between, h ^ ~ " "I 

are formed cornices and other ^^^^^"^"""^ I 

ornaments. A large flat space ^'^ 

is called a coroiin, if in the cornice ; a fiicc or fascia in the 

It is to \ie ■>l)3orv(<tI, that the pnret 
mnmiiiiciitq of Cln!>tiic art oro chaiao- 
b'riKcil liy iLc inoJcrate one of mould- 
ings. wliicli arc Rpui'taily Kmall in size 
and f>'w in number, as coui|>ared with 
tlio plain faces. In the later ppriodB, 
hovcver, tlie oinnldtDRS gradaally in- 
creaneil, Bud liiiaUyauionRtheltomaua 
predominated, so as to leave hardly 
auy plain faeua at all. A moulding 
may be considered to be, in the l«rm« 
of Qiiatretuf're de Quinev, " a Hmall 
Ijody proiectinR more or ivsn from llie 
vail, aud having a rounded sarfnce." 
It may be remarked, that the borIu of 
ineliuatiou of UiD Greek mnuldings ia 
never very ereat, but in the Roman mo- 
numcntB they overhang much more.] 



!■ (In the Doric 
arc need on the coli 
worked witlioat 
fillets between 
them. In the 
Ionio,Corin. 
thiBn.andCoia- 
poBilo orders 
'" mty-tour fliiteB 



fllli 



1 bptwe 




The TuBcan 
only order in which the columns are 
never fluted.] 

' [They are the alphabet of archi- 
tecture, est Mnns. RainC'O observes: 
th(y are the elements, the membere 
which serve to determine and give 
eipresBion to the different parts ol 
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architrsTe ; and tiie frieze itself ie only a flat space °. A small 
flat face ib called a fillet, and is interposed between mouldingB 
to divide them. (See p. 15.) 

A fillet is, in the bases of columns and some other parts, 
joined to a face, or to the column itself, by a small hollov, 
then called apophyges. 

The torus, when very small, becomes an astragal (which 
projects), or a bead, which does not project. 




ApoplujM. fyad. 

Compound mouldings are, 

The c^ma recta, which has the hollow uppermost and projecting. 

The cyma reteraa, which has the round uppermost and pro- 
jecting. 




Cyma ncta. Cjma lerona. 

The ogee'^, [which haa the round uppermost and over- 
hanging]. 

The iCotia, which is formed of two hollows", one over the 
other, and of different centres. 




[The most complex of all mouldings is the Bird'a-beak, which 
^ - The Meza is not invariably . The upper uid TP 
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exists almost exclusively, if not quite so, in the Greek Doric 
order. It was never em- 
ployed, strange to say, by the 
Koroans. It disappears, even 
in the Greek buildings them- 
selves, after the classic period v.'j 
of Athenian art. It may be ^'^ 
defined in its elementary form 
as a cyma surmounted by BWa-beak. 

a projecting or overhanging ovolo, the uppermost moulding, 
the ovolo, casting a deep shade on the whole of the cyma recta. 
It is never carved, but was usually painted with a succession 
of leaves placed vertically.] 

In the Boman works, the mouldings are generally worked of 
equal projection to the height, and not bolder than the above 
regular forms; but the Grecian mouldings are often bolder, 
and worked with a small return, technically called a quirk, and 
these are of various proportions. 

The ogee and ovolo are most generally used with quirks. 

Several beads placed together, or sunk in a flat face, are 
called reedings. 




auiried Ogee. Reedings. 

All these mouldings, except the fillet, may be occasionally 
carved, and they are then called enriched mouldings. 

From these few simple forms (by adding astragals and fillets, 
and combining difierently ornamented mouldings, faces, and 
soffits) are all the cornices, panels, and other parts formed ; and 
the modem compositions in joiners^ plasterers', and masons' 
work, are very numerous, and too well known to need de- 
scribing. 

There are several terms applied to large buildings, which 
it is proper also to explain. 

A series of columns of considerable length is called a 
colonnade, 

A series of columns at the end of a building, or projecting 
from the side of a building, is called a portico. 

A portico is called ietm-styk, if of four columns ; hexa-style, 
if of six ; octO'Stf/le, if of eight ; deca-style, if of ten. 
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TUSCAN ORDER. 



Though this is not, perhaps, the most ancient ofthe orders p, 
yet, from its plainness and simplicity, it is usually first noticed. 
Its origin is evidently Italian, for the Grecian work, however 
plain, has still some of the distinctive marks of massive Doric, 
whilst the Tuscan always bears clear marks of its analogy to the 
Roman Doric \ 

The pedestal, when used, is very plain, but the column is 
more often set on a plain square block plinth, which suits the 
character of the order better than the higher pedestal. This 
block projects about half the height of the plinth of the base 
beyond its face. 

The [Tuscan] column, including the base and capital, is, 
[according to the rules of the Italian masters,] about seven 
diameters high. The column, in the Roman orders, is some- 
times only diminished the upper two-thirds of its height. 
This diminution is bounded by a curved line, which is variously 
determined, but does not differ much from what an even spring 
would assume, if one part of it were bound, in the direction 
of the axis of the shaft, to the cylindrical third, and then, 
by pressure at the top only, brought to the diminishing point. 
The Grecian columns are mostly diminished from the bottom, 
and conically. The quantity of diminution varies from one- 
sixth to one-fourth of the diameter just above the base. 

The Tuscan base is half a diameter in height, and consists 
of a plain torus with a fillet and apophyges. 

This last is part of the shaft, and not of the base, as indeed 
all apophygse are considered to be, and also all the astragals 
underneath the capitals, as well as the upper fillet of the base 



* [It is the most ancient of the 
Raman orders.] 

^ [Some examples of simple orders 
in the lower stories of ancient theatres 
and amphitheatres have induced the 
writers on architecture to consider 
them as Tuscan. But if we are to 
rely upon Yitruvius, the great master 
in the art, we shah find the features 
of the Tuscan entablature, as described 
by him, totally different from the ex- 
amples above referred to, or those 
given by the Italian writers on archi- 
tecture. The best illustration of which 
[in England] exists in the portico 
of Covent-garden Church, London. 

Yitruvius gives seven diameters to 
the height of the column, the base 
half a diuneter high, and the upper 



diameter of the column equal to three- 
fourths of the lower one. He divides 
the capital into three parts, one for 
the hypotracheUum or neck, one for 
the echinus, and one for the abacus, 
which equals in width the lower di- 
ameter of the column. He describes 
the architrave as being formed of 
coupled beams of wood, two inches 
apart ; over the beams are mutules, 
equalling in projection one-fourth of 
the height of the column ; over the 
mutules come the corona and mould- 
ings. The columns of Trajan and 
Antonine, with the exception of the 
pedestals, may be considered, omit- 
ting the sculptures, as the Yitruvian 
type of the Tuscan column.] 
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The following engraying repreBente tlie Tiueaii Order withont a pedestal, 
haTing all its parts and tlieir members drawn, with the names. 

in all the richer orders, 
and in masonry it 
should be executed on 
the shaft stones. 

The capital of the 
Tuscan order is (ex- 
clusive of the astra- 
gal) half a diameter 
m height, and consists 
of a neck on which 
is an oYolo and fillet^ 
joined to the neck by 
an apophyges, and 
over the ovolo a square 
tile [or abacus], which 
may or may not be 
ornamented by a pro- 
jecting fillet. 

The shaft is never 
fluted, but many ar- 
chitects have given to 
this order, and some 
have even added to 
the richer orders, large 
square blocks, as parts 
of the shaft, which 
are called rustications, 
and are sometimes 
roughened. 

The Tuscan enta- 
blature [according to 
the Italian masters] 
should be quite plain, 
having neither mu- 
tules nor modillions. 
The architrave has one 
or sometimes two faces, 
and a fillet ; the frieze 
quite plain, and the 
cornice consisting of 
a cyma recta for cy- 
matium, and the co- 
rona with a fiillet, and 
a small channel for 
drip in the soffit. The 
bed-mould should con- 
sist of an ovolo, fillet, 
and cavetto. i& .nariK. i. 
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The Tuscan [^iven on p. 
14] is thftt of Palludio ; some 
other Italian architects have 
varied in piirts, and some 
have ^''■^11 * ^o''* of block 
modiUions like those used m 
Coven t- garden Church, but 
these are of wood, and ought 
not to be imitated in stone. 

This order is litlle used, 
ill most likely in future 
be still lesa ao, as the massive 
Qreeian Doric is an order 
equally manageable, and far 
more elegant '. 

Having explained the parts 

one order, it will be neces- 
sary to inuke a few remarks 
which could not so wtU be 
previously introduced. If 
pilasters and 

used together, and they are 
of the same character, and 
not antie, the piluatcra should 
be diminished like the co- 

' [ItiiBoiaetiincBrLdopt<>d with the 
bed-moulding or sliglltlj projecting 
mntales, vbeie matic orders ore in- 
troduced, aa at the Vitlft ra\,A Julia 
Bt Romo bj Vignola; at tlio Lni- 
embourg palaco by Do Bruase ftt 
PurU, and in the orangery at VoT- 
BfliUea, by MaQSwd.] 
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lumns; but where pilasters are used alone, they may be un- 
diminished. 

The fillet and moulding under the cymatium, which in rich 
orders is often an ogee, is part of the corona, and as such is 
continued over the corona in the horizontal line of pediments, 
where the cymatium is omitted ; and is also continued with 
the corona in interior work, where the cymatium is often with. 
propriety omitted. 

In pediments, whose cornices contain mutules, modillions, 
or dentils, those in the raking cornice must be placed perpen- 
dicularly over those in the horizontal cornice, and their sides 
need not be perpendicular, though their under parts follow the 
rake of the cornice. 

DORIC ORDER. 

The ancient Grecian Doric appears to have been an order 
of peculiar grandeur ; simple and bold, its ornaments were 
the remains of parts of real utility : and perhaps originally it 
was worked with no moulding but the cymatium, to cover the 
ends of the tiles, its triglyphs being the ends of the beams, and 
its mutules those of the rafters. In after times, its proportions 
were made rather less massive, and its mouldings and orna- 
ments, though not numerous, were very beautiful. The Romans 
considerably altered this order, and by the regulations they 
introduced rendered it peculiarly difficult to execute on large 
buildings. As the examples of the two countries are very dif- 
ferent, we shall treat of them separately, and therefore de- 
scribe first the 

Grecian Doric. 

The columns of this order were, in Greece, generally placed < 
on the floor, without pedestal and without base; the capital, 
which occupied a height of about half a diameter, had no astra- 
gal, but a few plain fillets, with channels between them, under 
the ovolo, and a small channel below the fiUets. The ovolo 
is generally flat, and of great projection, with a quirk or return. 
On this was laid the abacus, which was only a plain tile, with- 
out fillet or ornament ^ 

In the division of the entablature, the architrave and frieze 
have each more than a third in height, and the cornice leas. 
The architrave has only a plain broad fillet S under which 

* The abaonB is worked on the same stone with the re&t of the capital, and 
i0 not separate from it. 

' [The t«nia, along the top.] 
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aro placed the drops or guttse, which appear to hang from the 
tri^lyplis". 

A tri»>lyph, in Greoce. appears to have been generally 
placed at the anijlo*. thus bringing the interior edge of the 
triglyph nearly over the centn^ of the angular column, [and 
consequently rendering the outer intereolumniations closer, 
giving an appeaninee of greater strength to the angles]. The 
metojH% or space K^tweou the triglyphs, was nearly the square 
of the lieijjht of the frieze, [and freiiuentlv, as in the Par- 
thenon and Theseion at Athens. tilKxi with sculptured groups] ; 
and a nuitule was placed not only over each triglyph, but also 
over each nietopi\ The cornice of this order, in Greece, con- 
sisted of a plain face, under the nuitule, which was measured 
as part of the frieze, and then the mutule, which projected 
sloping forward unaer the corona, so that the bottom of the 
nuitule in front was considerably lower than at the back. Over 
the corona was commonly a small ovolo and fillet, and then 
a larger ovolo and fillet for the cymatium ; and below the 
corona a fillet about equal in height to the mutule. 

The ornaments of this order, in Greece, were, — 

1st, the flutings of the column, which are peculiar to the 
order, and aro twenty in number, shallow, and not with fillets 
between them, but [arrises or] sharp edges. These flutes are 
much less than a semicircle, and shoidd bo elliptic. 

2nd, At the corner -^ in the sp;ice formed in the soffit of 
the corona, by the interval between the two angular mutules, 
was sometimes placed a flower ; and the cymatium of the cornice 
had often lions' heads ', which appear to have been real spouts. 

3rd, In addition to the drops under the triglyph, the mutules 
also had three rows of drops of the same shape and size *. 

This order appears in general to have been worked very 
massively; in the best examples the columns are from five to 
six diameters high, which is lower than the Italians usually 
worked the Tuscan; but this gave peculiar grandeur to the 
temples in which it is thus employed. 

Our present authorities for the Grecian orders are scattered 
through a variety of very expensive works, and in them are 
presented in very irregular succession, whether we regard their 
supposed dates, their purity, or their orders ; and it would be 
a valuable present to the architectural student, if the good 
authorities of each^ order were collected, figured, and some ac- 
count given of their variations. With respect to the Dofic 

■ [They are not attached to the ' ^Projecting from it at intervals.] 

tsnia, bat to a small intervening fillet * [The t\'mpAumn of the pediment 

on the underside of it.] and the metoi>e8 of the frieze were 

* [When a boilding forms an angle.] often ornamented with sculpture in 

f [01 a biulding.] reUef.] 
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order, this has been ably done in a treatise by Edmund Aikin ^, 
from which we shall take the liberty of extracting a few re- 
marks. 

"On viewing and comparing the examples of the Doric 
order, the first emotion will probably be surprise at beholding 
the different proportions, — a diversity so great, that scarcely 
any two instances appear which do not materially diflfer in 
the relative size of their parts, both in general and in detail : 
they present differences which cannot be reconciled upon any 
system of calculation, whether the diameter, or the height of 
the column, or the general height of the order be taken as the 
element of proportion. At the same time, they all resemble 
one another in certain characteristic marks, which denote the 
order; the differences are not generic but specific, and leave 
unimpaired those plain and obvious marks, which enable us 
to circumscribe the genuine Doric order within a simple and 
easy definition. 

"Interesting would be the investigation, could we trace 
the history of the Doric order in its monuments, and mark 
what progressive improvements it may have received in the 
course of time ; but of the monuments of antiquity few, com- 
paratively, have survived the injuries of time, and the more 
speedy and effectual destruction of violence ; and of these still 
fewer retain either inscriptions, or, in the records of history, the 
dates of their erection." 

The examples of Grecian Doric, of which we have accounts 
and figures that may be depended on, are : — 

The temple of Minerva at Athens, called the Parthenon. 

The temple of Theseus, at Athens. 

The Propylaea, at Athens. 

The temple of Minerva, at Sunium, [and one at Thoricum]. 

The temple of Apollo, at Delos. 

The portico of Philip, at Delos. 

The portico of the Agora, at Athens, [Eoman period] . 

The temple of Jupiter Nemajus, between Argos and 
Corinth, [Roman period, probably] . 
^ A temple at Corinth. 

The Temple of Jupiter PanheUenius, in ^gina. 

The temple of Minerva, at Syracuse. 

The temple of Juno Lucina, at Agrigentura. 

The temple of Concord, at Agrigentum. 

The temple of Jupiter, as Selinus. 

A smaller temple at Selinus. 

A temple at ^gesta. 

[Temple of Metaponttun, Calabria.] 

Three temples at Psestum. 

^ Essay on the Doric Order of Arohitectnre. Folio. Lond. 1810. 
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20 DORIC ORDER. 

Our limits will not permit us to enter minutely into the 
question, which of these examples mijyht be now considered 
as the most valuable for imitation ; but one circumstance it 
is requisite to notice, which is, that in the Athenian examples, 
and many of the others, the architrave projects over the top 
of the shaft, so as to be nearly perpendicular to the front of 
the bottom of the shaft, an arranp^ement never seen at Rome, 
but which contributes much to the boldness of the Grecian 
temples : and it is curious to observe, that in the temple of 
Apollo at Doles, of Concord at Agrigentum, and the temple 
of jJEgesta, this projection is very small compared with that 
of the other examples ; and that in the portico of Philip, at 
Delos, and all the toinplcs at Pajstum, there is no projection, 
but the face of tlie arcliitrave is set over the diminished part of 
the shaft, the same as in Roman examples. 

Two of the temples at Pajstum have capitals, with some 
trivial additions about the neck, and such a great projection 
of the echinus and abacus, as well as some appearances in the 
entablature, that take very much from their beauty ^. 

The otlier temple at Paestum has (excepting the projection 
above spoken of) all the characters of the Grecian examples. 

On the whole, the temples of Minerva and Theseus at Athens, 
and of ilinerva at Sunium, appear to be those examples [of the 
Attic type] which deserve the most attentive consideration, as 
well from the general beauty of the composition as the excel- 
lence of the details and execution. But in this order, as well 
as in architecture generally, the duty of the architect is not 
to be a servile copyist of any example, however fine ; but, by 
seizing the principles and spirit of the age of his best models, 
to form such a composition as, by its fitness for the purpose 
to which it is applied, should appear that edifice which, for 
a similar purpose, the great architects, whose works he seeks 
rather to renew than imitate, would huve erected. 

Roman Doric. 

This differs from the Grecian in several imporfcant particulars : 
which will appear from the following rules; from the strict- 
ness of which follows that extreme difficulty of execution which 
has been so often complained of in this order : 1st, the triglyphs 
must be precisely over the centre of the columns; 2nd, the 
metopes must be exact squares ; 3rd, the mutules also must be 
exact squares ; [4th, it has the attic base ; 5th, the mutules 
appear in the inclined cornice of the pediment as well as in the 
horizontal cornice]. 

As, therefore^ the intercolumniation must be of a certain 
number of triglyphs, it will be easily conceived how difficult 

< Bat give them a peculiar and striking character. 
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it will be, in large buildings, where a triglyph is several feet, 
to accommodate this order to the internal arrangements. 

The Boman Doric is sometimes set on a plinth, and some- 
times on a pedestal, which should be of few and plain mould- 
ings. The bases usually employed are either the attic base 
of a plinth, lower torus, scotia, and upper torus, with fillets 
between them, or the proper base of one torus and an astragal, 
or in some instances, of a plinth and simple fillet. The shaft \ 
including the base and capital, each of which is half a diameter, 
is generally eight diameters high, and is fluted like the Grecian. 
The capital has an astragal and neck under the ovolo, which 
has sometimes three small fillets projecting over each other % 
and sometimes another astragal and fillet. The ovolo should 
be a true quarter-round. The abacus has a small ogee and 
fillet on its upper edge. 

The architrave has less height than the Grecian ; [this con- 
sequently gives it a weak appearance,] being only two-thirds of 
the frieze, which is equal in height to the cornice. In a few 
instances the architrave has two faces, but mostly only one. 

The frieze has nothing peculiar to this mode; if plain, its 
metopes being, as before observed, square. 

The cornice difiers much from the Grecian, having its soflEit 
flat, and the mutules square, with a square interval between 
them. The Grecian drops in the mutules generally appear in 
front, below the mutules ; but the Roman do not, and are some, 
times omitted; the drops also are of a difierent shape, being 
more complete cones. 

The cymatium [or crowning moulding] is often a cavetto, and 
sometimes a cyma recta, with an ogee under it. The mutules 
Jbave a small ogee, which runs round them, and also round the 
face they are formed of ' ; and under the mutules are an ovolo 
and small fillet, and the flat fillet which runs round the top of 
the triglyphs here belongs to the cornice, and not, as in the 
Grecian, to the frieze. [{Sometimes dentils are introduced in the 
bed of the cornice, representing the ends of the ceiling joists.] 

The Roman Doric is susceptible of much ornament, for in 
addition to the flutes, the guttae of the triglyphs, and the roses 
in the soffit of the corona, the neck of the capital has some- 
times eight flowers or husks placed round it, the ovolo carved, 
and the metopes in the frieze filled with alternate ox-skulls, 
paterse, or other [emblematic] ornaments. In interior decora- 
tions, sometimes one or two of the mouldings of the cornice 
are enriched; but with all this ornament, the Roman Doric 
is far inferior [in grandeur of sentiment or] in real beauty 
to the Grecian. 

** The column. ' The fillets are placed under the oYolo, above the neck. 

' The face from which they project. 
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The Doric we have now deaoribed, and its rules, shoald 
rather be considered Italian than Roman ; for it is in fact the 
Doric worked by [Vignola, Serlio, and other] modem Italiun 
architects, rather than the Doric of ancient Rome, of which 
we have only one example, which is far from giving such 
a Doric OS above described. 

This example is the theatre of Marcellus, which has dentils 
in the cornice, and of which the corona was so decayed even 
near 150 years back, aa to j^ive no trace of anything but an 
indication of a niutule, which appears a little like a Grecian 
mutule. This theatre is considered to have been erected by 
Augustus, and it appears most probable that the portico of the 
Agora, at Athens, was erected about the same time ; if bo, 
it becomes a curious question how and why the order should 
be so altered in Rome. 

The first order of the Coliseum is a much later work, and 
is extremely poor in ita combinations, but has a capital very 
much like the theatre of Marcellus, and its cornice has an uncut 
dentil face *. 

IONIC ORDER. 

As the Greeks and Romans differed much in their model 
of working the Doric Order, so 
there was considerable difference 
in their execution of the Ionic, 
though by no means so great as 
in the former. 

The distinguishing feature of 
this order is the capital, which 
baa four spiral projections called 
volutes. These, in Greece, were 
placed flat on the front and back 
of the column, leaving the two 
sides of a different character, and 
forming a balustre. But aa this 
at the external angle produces 
a disagreeable effect, an angular 
volute was sometimes placed there, 
■hewing two volutes, one ffat the 
other angular, to each exterior 
taee, and a balustre [cusheon] to 
each interior [as at the Erectheum 
in the Acropolis at Athens}] but »rfe»,iionio. paiudio. 

i—'oP^'**"' ""^ proportbnB given graoelnl mwuier, andpTeBent the mort 
bjWiW.Cbambento tbiaorder sre perfect eiample ol the Eomwi Dcaio. 
Mnngad in the most maBtarly and 
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this not forming a ^ood combination, a capital was invented 
[by the Romans] with four angular volutes, and the abacus 
with its sides hollowed out^. This is called the modem [or 
angular] Ionic capital. In the ancient examples, the list or 
spiral line of the volute runs along the face of the abacus, 
straight under the ogee, but in the modern this list springs from 
behind the ovolo ; and in the hollow of the abacus, which is an 
ovolo, fillet, and cavetto, is generally placed a flower. The abacus 
of the ancient capital has only a small ogee for its moulding. 

There are examples at Athens of an astragal to the ancient 
Ionic capital below the volutes, leaving a neck which is adorned 
with carvings ; but these examples are rare. 

The Ionic shaft, including the base, which is half a diameter, 
and the capital to the bottom of the volute generally a little 
more, is about [eight and a half to] nine diameters high. 

The pedestal is a little taller, and more ornamented than 
in the Doric. 

The bases used to this order are very various : some of the 
Grecian examples are of one torus and two scotise, with astra- 
gals and fillets [as in the temples of Priene and Branchydse, 
near Miletus] ; others of two large tori and a scotia of small 
projection, [as in the Erectheum at Athens] ; but the attic base 
is very often used, and with an astragal added above the upper 
torus, makes a beautiful and appropriate base for the Ionic. 

The cornices of this order may be divided into three divi- 
sions : Ist, the plain Grecian [or Attic] cornice : 2nd, the dentil 
cornice [of Ionia] ; 3rd, the modillion cornice [of Rome] . 

In the first, the architrave is of one or two faces, the frieze 
plain, and the cornice composed of a corona with a deep soffit^, 
and the bedmould moulding hidden by the^drip of the soffit, 
or coming very little below it. The cymatium generally a cyma 
recta, and ogee under it. 

The second has generally two [or three] faces in the archi- 
trave, and the cornice, which is rather more than one- third 
of the height of the entablature, has a corona with a cyma 
recta and ogee for cymatium, and for bedmoidd a dentil face 
between an ovolo and ogee. The soffit of the corona is some- 
times ornamented. 

The third, or modillion entablature, has the same architrave, 
frieze, and cyiuatium of its cornice as the last, but under the 
soffit of the corona are placed modillions, which are plain, and 
surrounded by a small ogee ; one must be placed over the centre 
of each column, and one being close to the return^, makes 
a square panel in the soffit at the corner and between each 

^ At Borne the Temple of Fortona Virilis and a capital in the Basilioa of 
B. Maria in Trastevere are the best instances of these angular volutes. 
' Deeply snnk. *> At an angle of a building. 
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modillion, which is often filled with a flower. The bedmould 
below is generally an ovolo, fillet, and eavetto. 

This modiUion cornice is, in fact, as well as the capital, rather 
Italian than Roman, as the ancient examples have the dentil 
cornice; and in point of time, there may be some doubt 
whether the modem Ionic capital is not rather a deduction 
from the Composite than the contrary ; for the an<^ular volute 
of Greece is not such an one as, if repeated, would make the 
modem Ionic capital. The alteration of this order is in 
many respects valuable, for although not equal in simplicity to 
the Grecian Ionic, yet it is so manageable, especially with 
a dentil cornice, as to be easily adapted to modern wants ; and 
when executed on a large scale, the modiUion cornice has 
a bold effect. The great difficulty in the Grecian Ionic is the 
return at the angle; it does not look well to have a column 
sideways in a range with others fronting, and this arrangement 
is so often wanted, and so ill-attained by the Greek angular 
volute, that many times there is no alternative but the use of 
the modern capital. 

It was once the custom [in modern times] to work the Ionic 
frieze projecting like a torus \ thus giving an awkward weight 
to an order which ought to be light. The introduction of good 
Grecian models has driven out this impropriety, and much 
improved the present execution of the order, which is very 
beautiful if well executed. 

The Ionic shaft may be fluted in twenty-four flutes, with 
fillets between them ; these flutes are semicircular. This order 
may be much ornamented, if necessary, by carving the ovolo of 
the capital, the ogee of the abacus, and one or two mouldings 
of both architrave and cornice; but the ancient Ionic looks 
extremely well without any ornament whatever. 

Our Ionic examples are not so numerous as the Doric, nor so 
complete, several of them not being entirely figured without 
conjecture. They are, — 



g / The temple on the Ilissus, at Athens. 

':g I The temples in the Acropolis, [at Athens,] of Minerva 

"^ I Folias, and Erectheus, [and the Propylea]. 

^ V The Aqueduct of liadrian, at Athens. 

^ , The temple of Apollo Didymseus, at Miletus. 
'5 i The temple of Bacchus, at Teos. 
M { The temple of Minerva Polias, at Priene. 
^ \ The temple of Fortuna Virilis, at Rome. 

Of these, for simplicity and elegance of composition, the now 
destroyed temple on the Ilissus is pre-eminent ; its volutes were 

1 When thus formed it is called pulvinated. 
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plaiD, but of excellent proportion, and it had an angular Tolute 
to the external capital ; its base was, in mouldings, the attic, 
but the tori were large, and the scotia flat ; there was a small 
astragal above the upper torus, and that torus was cut into 
small flutes. The entablature was yenr plain, baring an archi- 
traye of one face only, a frieze plain, but which there is some 
reason to suppose was carved in some parts, and a corona with 
deep soffit, and for bedmould only an ogee, with a fillet above 
and astragal below. 

The temples in the Acropolis are small, but extremely rich, 
having many members carved. The cornice is the same as the 
last example, but the architrave is of three faces. There are 
three ranges of columns, and the capitals of each have minute 
diflerences, but they may all be described together : they have 
an ornamented neck and astragal below the volutes ; the fillets 
of the volutes are double [and the mouldings richly carved], 
thus making the volute much more elaborate, though not more 
beautiful. [And it is to be observed that the large size of the 
volutes give greater importance to the capital than in the 
Roman examples, and still more majesty than in the examples 
of the Italian masters.] The bases are enriched with carvings, 
and the columns fluted : the bases are nearlv those of the last 

' or 

example, but want the astragal. Of these examples, the archi- 
traves have a small projection from the top of the column, 
though not near so much as the Doric. 

The aqueduct of Hadrian is plain, but of good composition ; 
it has a good volute, an architrave of two faces, and a small 
projection in front of the column ; a plain frieze, and a good 
plain dentil cornice. 

The temples of Minerva Polias at Priene, and Apollo at 
Miletus, have a base which is curious, but by no means de- 
serving of imitation ; it consists of a large torus, resting on two 
scotiae, which are divided from it, and from each other and the 
plinth, by two astragals at each division. This base gives the 
column so unsteady an appearance, that it spoils an otherwise 
beautiful order. 

The temple of Bacchus, at Teos, has an attic base with an 
astragal added, and a cornice with dentils of greater projection 
than usual. These three last examples have their volutes 
smaller than those of Athens, which takes ^much from the 
grandeur of the order. 

The temple of Fortuna Virilis, at Rome. This example is 
far inferior to those we have before noticed. The Romans seem 
to have had a singular predilection, particularly in their de- 
clining works, for very large fillets, and it is abundantly shewn 
in this edifice, where the fillet of the taenia of the architrave is 
very nearly as large as the ogee under it, and larger than one 
face of the architrave; this, though the capital is pretty good. 
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spoils the order, and the cornice is poor from the trifling 
appearance of the corona. The base is the attic, of very good 
proportion. 

The temple of Concord, at Rome, is figured by Desgodets, 
but it is only remarkable for its deformity, and having an 
appearance of the modem Ionic™. The capitals have angular 
volutes, but under the usual ovolo and astragal is a cyma recta, 
enriched with leaves and a large astragal and fillet. The 
entablature is of a very poor character, and has small dentils 
and large plain modillions. The base is of two tori divided by 
two scotisB, which are separated by a fillet. In this example 
the fillet on the bottom of the shaft is nearly as large as the 
upper torus. 
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This order originated in Greece, and the capital is said [by 
Vitruvius] to have been suggested by observing a tile placed 
on a basket left in a garden, and round which sprang up an 
acanthus. All the other orders have, in various countries and 
situations, much variety ; but the Corinthian, though not with- 
out slight variations, even in the antique, is much more settled 
in its proportions, and its greater or less enrichment is the 
principal source of variety. 

The capital is the great distinction of this order ; its height 
is more than a diameter, and consists of an astragal, fillet, and 
apophyges, all of which are measured with the shaft, then 
a bell and horned abacus. The bell is set round with two rows 
of leaves, eight in each row, and a third row of leaves supports 
[sixteen] small open volutes ; [the eight larger] of which are 
under the four horns of the abacus, and the other [eight smaller 
ones], which are sometimes interwoven, are under the central 
recessed part of the abacus, and have over them a flower or 
other ornament. These volutes spring out of small twisted 
husks placed between the leaves of the second row, and which 
are called l^calicesl °. The abacus consists of an ovolo, fillet, 
and cavetto, like the modem Ionic. There are various modes of 
indenting the leaves, which are called, from these variations, 
acanthus, olive, [^parsIey, laurel,'] &c. The column, including 
the base of half a diameter, and the capital, is about ten 
diameters high. 

Of the Corinthian capital, although the best examples have 
all some trifling difference, principally in the raffling of the 
leaves and the connection of the central small volutes, yet 

" It is introdaced in Hanoyer-sqaare Church, London, in the oolunms under 
the gallery. ■> CaulicoUs, Kiokman. 
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there is one capital so different from the others that it deserves 
some remark, more especially as it has been lately introdaced 
into some considerable edifices. This capital is that of the 
circular temple at Tivoli, called by some a temple of Vesta, by 
others the Sybils' temple. In this capital the angular volutee 
are large, so much so as to give the capital the air of a Com- 
posite, till more minutely examined ; it is however a real Co- 
rinthian, for it has central volutes, though they are small, and 
formed out of the stalks [cafices] themselves, and not, as in 
the ordinary capital, rising from them. Its great beauty, 
however, is the very bold manner of raffling the leaves, which 
gives it a very different appearance from the other capitals, 
and one whioli in particular circumstances may make it valu- 
able. The flower over the centre volutes is very different 
from the common one, and much larger. 

If a pedestal is used, it should have several mouldings, some 
of which may, if necessary, be enriched. The base may be 
either an attic base, or with the addition of three astragals, one 
over each torus, and one between the scotia and upper torus ; 
or a base of two tori and two scotise, which are divided by two 
astragals, and this seems the most used in the best examples : 
one or two other varieties sometimes occur. 

The entablature of this order is very fine. The architrave 
has mostly two or three faces, which have generally small ogees 
or beads between them. 

The frieze is [generally] flat, but is [occasionally curved, and] 
often joined to the upper fillet of the architrave by an apo- 
phvges. 

The cornice has both modillions and dentils, and is usually 
thus composed : above the corona is a cymatium, and -small 
ogee ; under it the modillions, whose disposition, like the Ionic, 
must be one over the centre of the column, and one close to the 
return of the cornice. 

These modillions are carved with a small balustre front, and 
a leaf under them ; they are surrounded at the upper part by 
a small ogee and fillet, which also runs round the face they 
spring from. Under the modillions is placed an ovolo, and then 
a fillet and the dentil face, which is olt^n left uncut in exterior 
work. Under the dentils are a fillet and ogee. In some cases 
this order is properly worked with a plain cornice, omitting the 
modillions, and leaving the dentil face imcut [as at Tivoli], 

The enrichments of this order may be very considerable ; 
some of the mouldings of the pedestal and base may be en- 
riched ; the shaft may be fluted, as the Ionic, in twenty-four 
flutes, which may be filled one-third high by staves, which is 
called cabling the flutes ; the small mouldings of the architrave, 
and even some of its faces, and several mouldings of the cornice, 
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mny be onriched, the squares in the soflBt of the corona panelled 
and flowered, and the frieze may be adorned with carvings. 
But thoup;h the order will bear all this ornament without over- 
loadin;? it, yet, for exteriors, it seldom looks better than when 
iluj capitals and the modilHons are the only carvings, [and 
but few of the mouldings enriched]. 

I'he principal Corinthian examples are in Rome; there are, 
however, some Grecitm examples, which we shall first notice: — 

I The ('horapfic monument of Lysicrates,] \ 

\T]w. Stoa or] portico, > at Athens. 

Tlic! arch of Hadrian, J 

TIk^ lucantada, at Salonica. 

A t(»niplti at Jaokly, near ilylassa. 

( )l' t hivsr, tlu^ arch of Hadrian at Athens has an entablature, 
which is almost exactly that which has been generally used 
for tlio Composite; the others have all dentil cornices, without 
iiiodillioiis. In tlireo examples, the horns of the abacus, 
instead of being cut oft* as usual, are continued to a point, 
wliic.h gives an apj)oarance of weakness to the capital. The 
basrs iire mostly attic with an additional astragal, and at 
Jarkly tlu^ tori are carved. 

Tlio t('inj)lo of Vesta, at Tivoli, has the capital noticed above ; 
its (>ntablature is simple, with an uncut dentil face, and the 
friezes carved in festoons [and boucrauia]. The astragal, under 
the capital, has a lillot above as well as below, and the base 
lias a fillet luider the upper torus omitted. The flutes are 
sto])ped square, and not, as usual, rounded at the ends. 

The remain, called the frontispiece of Nero, has the com- 
plete block entablature, usually called Composite. The capitals 
good, with attic base, and the whole of good character. 

The temple of Vesta. 'j 

The llasilica of Antoninus, and > at Rome, 

The temple of Mars the Avenger, J 
are all incomplete : the first has pointed horns, and the first 
two the attic base; [the capital of the last is simple and 
magnificent in style]. 

The temple of Antoninus and Faustina, and 

The portico of Severus, 
have both a cornice with dentil face only, and uncut ; the first 
an attic base. 

The baths of Dioclesian have a good entablature, and the 
attic base ; some of the capitals are Composite. 

The forum of Nerva, 

The inner order of the Pantheon, 

The outer order of the Pantheon, 

The temple called Jupiter Tonans, and 

The temple called Jupiter Stator^ 
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are all excellent and beautiful in their proportions and execu- 
tion; the fillets small, and the order much enriched. The 
forum of Nerva and the temple of Jupiter Tonans have no 
bases visible ; the others have the real Corinthian base with two 
scotise. The last may be considered the best existing model 
of Corinthian ; it is one of the most enriched, and nothing can 
better stamp its value than a minute and rigorous examination 
of it with any of the other examples. 

These are only a part of the antique remains of this order, 
but they are the best known, and may be sufficient to induce 
the student to examine every example for himself. 

It will not be right to quit this order without adverting 
to two stupendous magazines of it, the ruins of Balbec and 
Palmyra ; but although they are worth examining as matters 
of curiosity, they are of comparatively little value ; however 
rich, they contain much of the faulty and crowded detail of the 
later. Roman work [of the time of the Antonines] ; and to 
what excess this was carried in very great Roman works [of the 
decline of the Roman Empire], the best evidence is the palace 
of Dioclesian, at Spalato, where, amidst a profusion of orna- 
ment, we meet with great poverty of composition, and com- 
binations of mouldings so barbarous as to lead to a degree of 
astonishment how they could be executed by persons before 
whose eyes were existing such examples as Rome even now 
contains. In the decline of the Roman empire, it became 
a fashion to remove columns [from other buildings] ; there are 
therefore in Rome many edifices with a variety of valuable 
columns erected without their own entablature ; and Con- 
stantine, in the church of St. Paul without the walls, began the 
Norman arrangement by springing arches oflF the columns 
without an entablature, and carrying up the wall to the clere- 
story windows with little or no projection ; thus annihilating 
the leading feature of the orders — a bold cornice. 
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The Romans are said to have formed this order by mixing 
the Corinthian and Ionic capitals [for the sake of greater rich- 
ness] ; like the Corinthian, the capital is its principal distinc- 
tion. This is of the same height as the Corinthian, and it is 
formed by setting, on the two lower rows of the leaves of the 
Corinthian capital, the modern Ionic volutes, ovolo, and abacus. 
The small space left of the bell is filled by caulicoles, with 
flowers, and the upper list of the volute is often flowered. 

From the great variety of capitals which are not Corinthian, 

' This order is principally fonnd Trajan at Borne and Beneventam, and 
in some triumphal arches, as those of the arch of Titns at Borne. 
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(for it seems most commodious to term those only Corinthian 
which have four volutes in each face, or rather eight sets round 
the capital, four at the angles and four in the centre,) it may 
seem at first difficult to say what should be called Composite^ and 
what considered as merely a Composed order ; but there appears 
an easy way of designating the real Composite capital, viz. that 
of considering the Ionic volute, and the Ionic ovolo and astra- 
gal under the abacus, as essential parts ; for this ovolo and 
astragal not existing in Corinthian capitals, forms a regular 
distinction between the two. 

The column is of the same height as the Corinthian, and the 
pedestal and base differ very little from those of that order, the 
pedestal being sometimes a little plainer, and the base having 
an astragal or two less. 

The entablature mostly used with this order is plainer than 
the Corinthian, having commonly only two faces to the archi- 
trave, the upper mouldings being rather bolder; and the cor- 
nice is different, in having, instead of the modillion and dentil, 
a sort of plain double modillion, consisting of two faces, the 
upper projecting farthest, and separated from the lower by 
a small ogee ; under this modillion is commonly a large ogee, 
astragal, and fillet. The assumption of this entablature for the 
Composite is rather Italian than Koman, for the examples 
of Composite capitals in Eome have other entablatures, and 
this is found with Corinthian capitals; but wo must suppose 
that Palladio and Scammozzi, who both give this cornice to the 
Composite, had some authority on which they acted, and con- 
sidering the great destruction of ancient buildings for their 
columns, this is not improbable. 

A plain cornice, nearly like that used to the Corinthian order, 
is sometimes used to this order, and also a cornice with the 
modillions bolder, and cantalivers under them in the frieze. 

This order may be enriched in the same manner as the 
Corinthian. 

The Composite examples we have to notice are few, and 
these are, — 

The temple of Bacchus, 

The arch of Septimius Severus, and 

The arch of the Goldsmiths. 

These are all at Borne, and all have an attic base ; they have 
all large fillets. The first entablature is plain, and has no 
dentil face ; the second has a dentil face cut, as has the third, 
but the latter has an awkward addition of a second ogee under 
the dentils, apparently taken out of the frieze, which is thus 
made very small 

The baths of Dioclesian. — ^This example is placed in the same 
room with Corinthian columns; it has an attic base, and the 
Corinthian entablature. 
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The arch of Titus. — ^This example has a real Corinthian base 
and entablature; in shorty it has nothing Composite but the 
capital. 

On the whole, an attentive examination of the subject will 
lead us rather to discourage the use of this order than other- 
wise ; it cannot be made so elegant an order as the Corinthian, 
and can only be wanted when columns are to be in two ranges ; 
and then the capital of the temple of Vesta, at Tivoli, affords 
a sufficient alteration of the Corinthian. 



Having gone through the forms and distinctions of the 
orders, it is proper to say that, even in Greece and Kome, 
we meet with specimens whose proportions and composition 
do not agree with any of them. These are comprised under 
the general name of Composed orders^ and though some are 
beautiful as small works, scarcely any of the ancient ones are 
worthy of imitation in large buildings. Of these Composed 
orders we have two examples in the Pantheon, one in the 
columns of an altar, and the other in the pilasters of the attic : 
they have both dentil cornices, with an uncut face ; the first 
has angular Corinthian volutes, and none in the centres, and 
water leaves instead of raffled leaves under the volutes; the 
other has no real volutes, but a scroll-work gives the appearance 
of them, and this capital is only fitted for pilasters. Modem 
composition has run very wild, and produced scarcely anything 
worth prolonging by description. 

There are a few small buildings in and near Athens, which, 
though not coming within any of the orders precisely, are yet 
so beautiful in some of their parts as to require express notice. 
These are, — 

The Choragic monument of Thrasyllus, 

The octagon tower of Andronicus Cyrrhestes, called the 
Temple of the Winds, 

The Choragic monument of Lysicrates, called the Lantern of 
Demosthenes, and 

The temple pf Fandrosus. 

The first is now merely a face, its intervals being walled up, 
but was originally the front of a cavern, and consists of an 
entablature supported by three antaD, and covered by an attic 
lowered in the middle, on which is a statue in a sitting 
posture. The mouldings of the antaD are such as are used 
in Doric buildings, and the architrave is capped by a plain 
fillet, with a small fillet, and guttae below; the guttae are con- 
tinued along with an interval about equal to each drop. The 
frieze contains eleven wreaths of laurel [instead of triglyphs], 
and the cornice and attic mouldings are plain, but very good. 

The whole of this monument is so simple, yet possesses so 

D 
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beautiful a character, as to render it worthy of very attentive 
study. 

The Temple of the Winds is chiefly valuable for its sculpture ; 
it had two doorways of a Composed order, and in the interior 
is a small order of a Doric, of very inferior proportions, which 
rises to the support of the roof from a plain string, below which 
are two cornices, or rather tablets. The roof is of marble cut 
into the appearance of tiles. The outside walls are plain, with 
an entablature, and a string below, forming a sort of frieze, on 
which are the figures of the winds. On the whole, this monu- 
ment is rather curious than beautiful. 

The Lantern of Demosthenes, — is one of the most beautiful 
little remains of antiquity existing. The whole height is but 
thirty-four feet, and its diameter eight feet. It is a circular 
temple, with six engaged Corinthian columns standing on 
a basement, nearly as high as the columns, and nearly solid. 
The capitals, though not like most Corinthian capitals [being 
peculiar in the arrangement of the leaves and central honey- 
suckle ornament] , are very beautiful. The frieze is sculptured, 
and instead of a cjmatium to the cornice, is an ornament of 
honeysuckles ; and above that, on the roof, which is exquisitely 
carved in leaves, is a line of a waved projecting ornament ; on 
the top is a vase, or rather the base of a tripod. Our limits 
will not admit of particularizing all the singularities of this 
delicate building, but it well deserves study and imitation. 

The temple of Pandrosus is a building with Caryatidse, or 
figures instead of columns ; they have each a capital of an 
ornamented square abacus, and ovolo carved. The entablature 
has no frieze, but an architrave of three faces, the uppermost of 
which has plain circles for ornament, and joins the cornice, 
which is a dentil cornice, large, and of good mouldings. The 
statues are good, and stand upon a continued pedestal of two- 
thirds their own height ; and there are two antae, which de- 
scend through the pedestal, and the entablature is rather pro- 
portioned to these ant» than the Caryatid®. Many of the 
mouldings are enriched, and indeed the whole of this curious 
building, which comprises the temples of Eryctheus, Minerva 
Polias, and Pandrosus, is a fruitful source of most delicate 
enrichment. 

In this essay it has by no means been intended to mention 
every valuable remaining example ; all that has been aimed at 
is to give a general view of those remains, which must be con- 
sidered as standards, and to excite in the pupil that persevering 
attention to the best models, which is the only way of arriving 
at a complete knowledge of these very interesting sources of 
architectural science 
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In a work like the present there will be little propriety in 
a lengthened disquisition on the origin of this mode of build- 
ingy we shall therefore proceed to the detail of those distinc- 
tions which, being once laid down with precision, will enable 
persons of common observation to distinguish the difference of 
age and style in these buildings as easily as the distinctions of 
the Grecian and Roman orders. 

It may, however, be proper here to offer a few remarks on 
the use of the term English, as applied to that mode of building 
usually called the Gothic, and by some the Pointed architec- 
ture \ Although, perhaps, it might not be so difficult as it has 
been supposed to oe to shew that the English architects were, 
in many instances, prior to their continental neighbours in those 
advances of the styles about which so much has been written, 
and so little concluded, it is not on that ground the term is now 
used, but because, as far as the author has been able to collect 
from plates, and many friends who have visited the Continent, 
in the edifices there (more especially in those parts which have 
not been at any time under the power of England) the archi- 
tecture is of a very different character from that pure simplicity 
and boldness of composition which marks the English buildings. 
In every instance which has come under the author's notice, 
a mixture, more or less exact or remote, according to circum- 
stances, of Italian composition, in some parts or other is present; 

• [The name of Gothic, whatever its On the other hand, beginners who have 

origin may have been, has been es- been taught to call the Gothic styles 

tablished for nearly two centuries aU Pointed, naturally conclude that when 

over Europe, and is the only name by they find a round-headed doorway it is 

which the Medieyal style of building of the twelfth century or earlier, and 

is known in all languages ; it is there- that aU square-headed windows are of 

fore quite useless to attempt to change the fifteenth, and they are often com- 

it, whether we think we could change pletely misled in this manner by a 

it for the better or not. There is also name ; the fact being that round-headed 

this advantage in retaining it, that doorways and square-headed windows 

the name does not mislead any one, may be found of all periods, especially 

whereas ;the name of Pointed, which in castles and houses. 
has been proposed as a substitute, does The form of the arch was at aU 

mislead many persons ; when they find periods dictated chiefly by convenience 

a Pointed arch they naturally conclude or the necessity of the construction, 

that the building is of the Pointed and can never be relied upon as a guide 

style, forgetting that the Pointed arch to the date of any building ; this can 

w$M used at all periods, and that it only be ascertained by careful attention 

is impossible to say which is the first to the mouldings and details, as shewn 

Pointed style, or what will be the last, in the foUowing chapters of this work.] 

d2 
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and he has little doabt that a very attentive observation of the 
continental buildings called Gothic would enable an architect 
to lay down the regulations of French, Flemish, Spanish, Ger- 
man, and Italian styles, which were in use at the time when the 
English flourished in England ^. 

On the origin of the pointed arch, about which, perhaps, there 
may be now more curiosity than ever, from the numerous ac- 
counts given by travellers of apparently very ancient pointed 
arches in Asia, Africa, and various parts of the Continent, it 
will doubtless be expected that something should be said, and 
what is necessary may be said in a few lines. To say nothing 
on the im])ossibiIity, as far as at present appears, of fixing an 
authentic date to those which, if dated, might be of the most 
importance, there appears little difficulty in solving the problem, 
if the practical part of building is considered at the same time 
with the theoretical. Intersecting arches were most likely an 
early, and certainly a very widely-spread, mode of embellishing 
Norman buildings, and some of them were constructed in places, 
and with stones, requiring centres to turn them on, and the 
construction of these centres must have been by something 
equivalent to compasses: thus, even supposing (which could 
hardly have been the case) that the arches were constructed 
without a previous delineation, the centres would have led to 
the construction of the pointed arch ; and, when once formed, 
its superior li;4:htncss and applicability would be easily observed. 
To this remark it may he added, that the arches necessarily 
arising in some parts from Norman groining would be pointed. 

A careful examination of a great number of Norman build- 
ings will also lead to this conclusion — that the style was con- 
stantly assuming a lighter character, and that the gradation is 
so gentle into Early English, that it is difficult in some build- 
ings to class them, so much have they of both styles : the same 
may be said of every advance ; and this seems to be a convinc- 
ing proof that the styles were the product of the gradual opera- 
tions of a general improvement^ guided by the hand of genius^ 
and not a foreign importation ^ 



^ [Mr. Biokman*B observations on 
this subject are fully borne oat by 
subseqaent inyestigations ; the early 
Gothic, of all parts of the Continent 
has a mixture of Roman details, the 
Early English Gothic is the only one 
that is perfectly pure and unmixed. 
Even in the buildings of the Domaine 
Boyale in France, which some think 
earUer, but without sufficient evidence, 
in date than the Early English stylo, 
the square abacus, which is a classical 
feature, is always retained.] 



< [The Early English Gothio is so 
dearly distinct from the early Gothio 
of aU other countries that it deserves 
and requires a distinct name, and as 
the early Gothic of each country has 
to a considerable extent a distinct na- 
tional character, it is convenient to 
distinguish each by its own name: 
the Early French Gothic or the Early 
German Gothic may dispute the pri- 
ority of date with the Early En^sh 
Gothic, it may be difficult to prove 
that either one was derived from the 
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During the eighteenth century yarious attempts, under the 
name of Gt>thio, have arisen in repairs and rebuilding ecclesias- 
tical edifices, but these have been little more than making 
clustered columns and pointed windows, every real principle 
of English architecture being by the builders either unknown 
or totally neglected. 

English architecture may be divided into four distinct periods, 
or styles, which may be named, 

Ist, the Norman style, 

2nd, the Early English style, 

3rd, the Decorated English style, and 

4th, the Perpendicular English style. 

The dates of these styles we shall state hereafter, and it ma y 
be proper to notice, that the clear distinctions are now almost 
entirely confined to churches ; for the destruction and altera- 
tion of castellated buildings have been so great, from the 
changes in the modes of warfare, &c., that in them we can 
scarcely determine what is original and what addition ^, 

Before we treat of the styles separately, it will be necessary 
to explain a few terms which are employed in describing the 
churcnes and other buildings which exemplify them. 

Most of the ancient ecclesiastical edifices, when considered 
complete, were built in the form of a cross, with a tower, lan- 
tern, or spire erected at the intersection. The interior space 
was usually thus divided : — 

The space westward of the cross is called the nave ^. 

The divisions outward of the piers are called aisles. 

The space eastward of the cross is generally the choir. 



other, bat there can be no reftsonable 
objection to calling each by the name 
of the country in which it flourished. 

It must also be borne in mind that 
in the reign of Henry n., when the 
early Gothic style was developed, the 
whole of the western provinces of 
France were under the dominion of 
the English Grown, and Normandy 
had been for more than a century part 
of the same kingdom, and a very in- 
fluential part : some eminent French 
antiquaries call this style Anglo-Nor- 
man, and not without reason; there 
is scarcely any diJGFerence of style in 
buildings of the same period in Nor- 
mandy and in England, and Normandy 
IB not at all in advance of England in 
the development of the Early Gothic 
style.] 

It is the opinion of Sir Gilbert Scott 
that the Boyal Domain had a greater 



influence by its architecture in Eng- 
land, than the English provinces of 
France, in the development of the 
Gothic style. During the period of 
transition, the French of the Boyal 
Domain were in advance in some 
things, the English in other thing8„ 
The progress was nearly simultaneous 
in both countries, and both were in 
advance of any other country. 

<* [Subsequent and more careful ob- 
servations have removed this difficulty. 
Castles and houses can now be as weU 
classed and arranged in chronological 
succession as churches. See "Do- 
mestic Architecture of the Middle 
Ages," by Turner and Parker.] Oxford, 
1861—69. 

« [This name is applied equally to 
the body of the church whether the 
plan is cruciform or not, and whether 
with or without aisles.] 
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The part running north and south is called the cross or 
transept '. 

The choir is generally enclosed by a screen, on the western 
part of which is usually placed the organ ^. 

The choir in cathedrals does not generally extend to the 
eastern end of the building, but there is a space behind the 
altar, usually called the Lady-chapel ^, 

The choir is only between the piers, and does not include the 
side aisles, which serve as passages to the Lady-chapel, altar, &c. 

The transept has sometimes side aisles ^, which are often sepa- 
rated by screens for chapels. 

Chapels are attached to all parts, and are frequently additions. 

The aisles of the nave are mostly open to it, and in cathedrals 
both are generally without pews. 

In churches not collegiate the eastern space about the altar 
is called the chancel. 

To the sides are often attached small buildings over the 
doors, called porches, which have sometimes vestriesi schools, 
&c., over them ^. 

The/ow^ is generally placed in the western part of the nave, 
but in small churches its situation is very various. In a few 
churches a building like a chapel has been erected over the 
font, or the font set in it \ 

In large churches the great doors are generally either at the 
west end^ or at the ends of the transepts, or both ; but in small 
churches often at the sides ". 

To most cathedrals are attached a chapter-house and cloisters, 
which are usually on the same side. 

The chapter-house is often multangular. 



* [More commonly called the 'north 
and south transeptB, which is often 
conyenient, though not strictly cor- 
rect. In some cathedrals a second 
smaller transept occurs, as at Canter- 
bury, Wells, Lincoln, Ac] 

B [This is, however, a modem cus- 
tom ; the original use of the gallery 
at the west end of the choir separating 
it from the nave was to carry the holy 
rood, or crucifix, and it was called the 
rood-loft. The organ was a small in- 
Btrument at the time when Gothic 
churches were originally built, and 
has only grown to such large dimen- 
sions in modem times. It is now a 
serious obstruction to the view, and 
encloses the choir more closely than 
was intended. The west end is the 
usual place for it in foreign churches, 
and either there or one of the tran- 
septs appears to be a better place for 
it than oyer the ohaneel-soreen. A 



custom has crept in lately of building 
a room like a chapel on the side of 
the church to contain it, and in some 
cases the room over the porch has 
been applied to that purpose.] 

^ [In some of the larger collegiate 
and cathedral churches there is a con- 
siderable space eastward of the high 
altar between the reredos screen and 
the Lady-chapel, called the presbyteiy.] 

* [More frequently on the east side 
only.] 

^ [The room over the porch is fre- 
quently, but erroneously, called the 
parrise.] 

^ [As at Luton, Bedfordshire ; St. 
Margaret's, Norwich; and Trunoh, 
Norfolk.] 

™ [A south door only, protected by 
a porch, contributes materially to the 
warmth of a small church, especially 
in exposed idtaations.] 
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The cloisters are generally a quadrangle^ with an open space 
in the centre ; the side to which is a series of arches, originally 
often glazed^ now mostly open. The other wall is generally 
one side of the church or other buildings, with which the 
cloisters communicate by various doors. The cloisters are 
usually arched over, and formed the principal communication 
between the different parts of the monastery, for most of the 
large cross churches have been [attached to] monasteries. 

The Lady-chapel is not always at the east end of the choir ; 
at Durham it is at the west end of the nave, at Ely [and Oxford] 
on the north side. 

The choir sometimes advances westward of the cross, as at 
Westminster **. 

The walls in the interior, between the arches, are j^i^rs. 

Any building above the roof may be called a steeple. If it be 
square- topped, it is called a tower ^. 

A tower may be round, square, or multangular p. The tower 
is often crowned with a spire^ and sometimes with a short tower 
of light work, which is called a lantern. An opening into the 
tower, in the interior, above the roof, is also called a lantern. 

Towers of great height in proportion to their diameter [or 
rather of small diameter for the height] are called turrets; 
these often contain staircases, and are sometimes crowned 
with small spires. 

Large towers have often turrets at their comers, and often 
one larger than the others, containing a staircase ; sometimes 
they have only that one. 

The projections at the corners and between the windows are 
called buttresses, and the mouldings and slopes which divide 
them into stages are called set-offs. 

The walls are crowned by a parapet, which is straight at the 
top, or a battlement, which is indented ; both may be plain, or 
sunk panelled, or pierced. 

Li castellated work the battlement sometimes projects, with 
intervals for the purpose of discharging missiles on the heads of 
assailants ; these openings are called machicolations, 

■ [The choir properly bo called, or by a screen or cancellus, from which 
the place for the chorus for chanting the name of chancel was derived.] 
the serrice, was yery freqnently con- * [There are also towers with saddle- 
tinned westward beyond the crossing back roofs.] 

of the transept, and occupied also the ' [A singular instance occurs at 

first bay or first and second bays of Malton in Essex of a triangular tower.] 
the nave : it was originally enclosed 
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Arches arc round, pointed, or mixed. 

A semicircular arch has its centre in the 
same line with its spring, [as in fig. 1.] 




A segmental arch has its centre lower than 
the spring, [as in fig. 2.] 







A horsc'iihof' arch has its centre above the 
spring, [us in fig. 3.] 

Pointed arches are either equilateral, de- 
scribed from two centres, which are the 
whole breadth of the arch from each other, 
and form the arch about an equilateral 
triangle, [as in fig. 4 ;] 

Or drop arches, which have a radius shorter 
than the breadth of the arch, and are de- 
scribed about an obtuse- angled triangle^ 
[as in fig. 5 ;] 

Or lancet arches, which have a radius 
longer than the breadth of the arch, and 
are described about an acute-angled tri- 
angle, [as in fig. 6.] 

All these pointed arches may be of the nature of segmental 
arches, and have their centres below their spring. 

Mixed arches are of three centres, which 
look nearly like elliptical arches, [as in 
%. 7 j] 

Or of four centres, commonly called the 
Tudor arch; this is flat for its span, and 
has two of its centres in or near the spring, 
and the other two far below it, [as in 
fig. 8.] 

The ogee or contrasted arch has four cen- 
tres; two in or near the spring, and two 
above it and reversed, [as in fig. 9.] 
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The spaces included between the arcli and ■ 
a square fonncd at the outside of it are 
call»l tpandrek, and are often ornamented, 
[as in fig. 10.] 

"Windows are divided into lights by 
mulliona. 

The ornaments of the divisions at the heads 
of the windows, &c., are called tracery. 

[A distinction is drawn by Profesaor Willis between such 
elementary tracery, which has rather the appearance of a solid 
space being pierced by openings of various forms, and that more 
developed kind which has the appearance of an opening orna- 
mented with lines of stonework. To the former he gave the ex- 
pressive name of " Plate tracery ;" to the latter, " Bar tracery."] 

Tracery is either /owi'nj;^, where the lines branch out into the 
resemblance of leaves, arches, and other figures ; or perpendicu- 
lar, where the mullions are continued through in straight linos. 





Wlndowi, Blctuun F«mn- 
The horizontal divisions of windows and panelling are called 
transorm. 

The parts of tracery are ornamented with small arches and 
points, which are called featheringt or foliations, and the small 
aiihescu^ps; and according to the number in immediate con- 
nection they are culled — 



TRBFOILS, 1 ; QUATHEFOIl^] 2 ; Or CINQUEFOILS, i 
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The cusps are sometimes again feathered, 
and this is called double feathering, [as in 
fig. 4.] 



Tablets are small projecting mouldings, or strings, mostly 
horizontal. 

The tablet at the top, under the battlement, is called a cornice^ 
and that at the bottom a basement, under which is generally 
a thicker wall. 

The tablet running round doors and windows is called a 
dripstone ^ and if ornamented, a canopy. 

Bands are either small strings round shafts, or a horizontal 
line of square, round, or other panels, used to ornament towers, 
spires, and other works. 

Niches are small arches, mostly sunk in the wall, often orna- 
mented very richly with buttresses and canopies, and frequently 
containing statues ". 

A corbel is an ornamented projection from the wall, to sup- 
port an arch, niche, beam, or other apparent weight, and is 
often a head or part of a figure. 

A pinnacle is a small spire, generally with four sides, and 
ornamented ; it is usually placed on the tops of buttresses, both 
external and internal 

The small [leaves or] bunches of foliage ornamenting cano- 
pies and pinnacles are called crockets. 

The larger bunches on the top are called finials, and this 
term is sometimes applied to the whole pinnacle. 

The seats for the dean, canons, and other dignitaries in the 
choirs of collegiate churches are called stalls. 

The bishop's seat is called his throne. 

The ornamented open-work over the stalls, and in general any 
minute ornamental open-work, is called tabemacle-icork. 

In some churches not collegiate there yet remains a screeUi 
with a large projection at the top^ between the nave and chan- 
cel^ on which were anciently placed certain images [the hol^ 
rood, or crucifix, with images of St Mary and St. John] ; this 
was called the rood-loft. 

Near the entrance door is sometimes found a small niche, 
with a basin which held, in Eoman Catholic times, their [ves- 
sel for] holy water; these are called stoups. 

Near the altar, or at least where an altar has once been 

' [ThiB term is not strictly appli- more strictly to be applied to square- 

cable to the monldiugs over windows headed windows.] 

in the interior of a bmlding, where * [They were always intended for 

hoodmauld is perhaps the best term : statues, bat these have generally been 

label is veiy oommonly used, but is destroyed.] 
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!>lacedy there is sometimes found another niche, distingaished 
rom the stoup by having a small hole at the bottom to carry 
off water; it is often double, [with a shelf: it is almost in- 
yariably on the south side^ and is commonly called a piscina.] 

On the south side, at the east end of some churches, are 
found stone stalls, either one, two, three, or sometimes more, 
of which the uses have been much contested * ; [but .they are 
without doubt the seats for the officiating ministers, and are 
called sediliaJ] 

Under several large churches, and some few small ones, are 
certain vaulted chapels, these are called crypts. 

In order to render the comparison of the different styles easy^ 
we shall divide the description of each into the following 
sections : — 

Doors, 

Windows, 

Arches^ 

Piers, 

Buttresses, 

Tablets, 

Niches, and ornamental arches, or panels. 

Ornamental carvings. 

Steeples, and 

Battlements, 

Boofs, 

Fronts, and 

Porches. 
We shall first give, at one view, the date of the styles, and 
their most prominent distinctions, and then proceed to the par- 
ticular sections as described above. 



Ist. The Norman sti/lc, which prevailed to the reign of 
Henry II. ; distinguished by its arches being generally semi- 
circular ; though sometimes pointed, with bold and rude orna- 
ments. This style seems to have commenced before the Con- 
quest, but we have no remains really known to be more than 
a very few years older ^ 



* See the Archaologia, vols. x. and 
xL, in which wiU be found a long oon- 
troyersy on the subject of the original 
rue of these seats, not withont interest 
from the number of examples cited on 
both sides. 

" [The earliest examples of the Nor- 

:aan style in En^^and are belieyedto be 

he remains of &e work of the time of 

..^ward the Ck>nfe08or at Westminster 



Abbey, consisting of the snbstmctnre of 
the dormitory and the lower part of the 
walls of the refectory, with the orna- 
mental arcade. See Scott's *< Glean- 
ings from Westminster Abbey," and 
"Notes on the Abbey buildings of 
Westminster, by J. T. Micklethwaite,*' 
in the Archaeological Journal, 1876.] 

The reign of Henry IL, 1154—1189, 
was the chief period of transition from 
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2nd. The Early English styk^ reaching to the reign of Ed- 
ward I. ^ ; distinguished by pointed arches, and long narrow 
windows without muUions; and a peculiar ornament, which, 
from its resemblance to the teeth of a sharks we shall hereafter 
call the toothed ornament. 

3rd. Decorated English^ reaching to the end of the reign of 
Edward III., in 1377^ and perhaps [sometimes] from ten to 
fifteen years longer ^. This style is distinguished by its large 
windows, which have pointed arches divided by mullions and 
the tracery in flowing lines [or] forming circles, arches, and 
other figures, not running perpendicularly ; its ornaments nu- 
merous, and very delicately carved. 

Perpendicular English. This is the last style, and appears to 
have been in use, though much debased, even as far as to 1630 
or 1640, but only in additions. Probably the latest whole 
building' is not later than Henry VIII. The name clearly 
designates this style, for the mullions of the windows and the 
ornamental panellings run in perpendicular lines, and form 
a complete distinction from the last style ; and many buildings 
of this are so crowded with ornament, as to destroy the beauty 
of the design. The carvings are generally very delicately 
executed. 

It may be necessary to state, that though many writers speak 
of Saxon buildings, those which they describe as such are 



the Norman to the Early Gothic in 
England, and in Normandy and the 
other En^^dsh Proyinces of Ganl; in 
Stance proper, that is, in the Boyal 
Proyinces, this change took place 
chiefly in the reign of Philip Angiis- 
tuB, 1180—1223.] 

* [The reign of Edward I. was the 
period of transition from the Early 
English to the Decorated style : many 
buildings of this reign belong to the 
latter style ; for instance, of the Elea- 
nor crosses, which were all erected 
between 1290 and 1800, the style is 
dearly Decorated. If all windows with 
mnllions and with foliated circles in 
the head are to be considered as be- 
longing to the Decorated style, the di- 
vision must be placed at an earlier date, 
as many buildings of this character are 
of the time of Henry ni. ; for instance, 
the chapter-house at Salisbury. See at 
the end of the Early English S^le on 
the transition to the Decorated. J | 

y [The change from the Decorated 
to the Perpendicular style began to 
oome in occasionally at an earlier 
period, 18 at Glouoester, when tiie 



work has yeiy much the appearance 
of the later style before the middle 
of the fourteenth century, but the 
mouldings are clearly Decorated ; this 
is, in fact, a transitional example, 
as are Edington Church, Wiltshire, 
and part of the west end of Win- 
chester Cathedral. Examples of tran- 
sitional work, or a mixture of these 
two styles, are common.] 

■ [Subsequent observation has 
brougnt to light several examples of 
whole buildings designed and exe- 
cuted in a debased Perpendicular 
style in the time of James I. and 
Charles I., as the Schools and Wad- 
ham College, and the Chapels of 
Lincoln, Jesus, and Oriel Colleges, 
Oxford; the Chapel of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge; the hall of the 
Inner Temple, and the Chapel of 
Lincoln's Inn, London; and sereral 
oountzy churches, as Low Ham 
Church, Somersetshire ; Water Eaton 
Chapel, Oxfordshire; Apthorp Ghuroh, 
Northamptonshire; Aithuret Ghuroh, 
Cumberland; and Btanton Harold, 
Leioesterahire.] 
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either known to be Norman, or are so like them that there is 
no real distinction. But it is most likely that in some obscure 
country churches some real Saxon work of a much earlier date 
may exist ; hitherto, however^ none has been ascertained to be 
of so great an age ^. 

Without venturing to fix a date to either, it wiU be proper 
here to mention two towers which have hitherto been very little 
noticed, and yet are of very singular construction ; the first is, 
that of the old church, St. Peter's, at Barton on Humber, in 
Lincolnshire. This is a short thick tower, with very thick walls, 
originally of three stages, the two lower of which are ornamented 
by perpendicular strips of stone, projecting from the face of the 
waU, and near the top of each stage breaking into arches ; the 
lower set of arches semicircular, and the perpendicular lines 
springing from a stone set on the top of the arch ; the second set 
are straight-lined arches, and run up to a flat string or tablet, 
on which is the third plain stage, with only two small arches, 
(if so they may be called,) as in the second stage. On the top 
of these three stages is one evidently early Norman, having 
a regular double Norman window in it, with a shaft and capital 
in the middle ; this stage being clearly Norman, it is evident 
the substructure must be of an earlier date ; and in the second 
stage of the lower part is also a double window, with round 
arches, and divided by something (evidently original, for there 
are two) exactly resembling a rude balustre : all this arrange- 
ment is so different from Norman work, that there seems a pro- 
bability it may be real Saxon ; and it should be noted that the 
other, or neto church, St. Mary's, stands within a hundred and 
fifty yards of the old church, and is principally a Norman build- 
ing, with an Early English tower, and a chancel of the same, 
and a very early Decorated east window, which, of course, 
renders it necessary to go back to the Conquest at least for 
the date of the old one. The other tower is that of Clapham 
Church, in Bedfordshire; and this is principally remarkable 
for the extreme simplicity and rudeness of its construction. 
It consists of a square tower, without buttress or tablet, about 
three squares high, with a rude round-arched door, and above 
it two heights of small round-arched windows; above this 
part of the tower, with a plain set-off, inwards is a Norman 
portion, with a Norman window divided into two by a central 
shaft, plain, and of early character; this part is surmounted 
by a cornice and battlement of later date. 

* [These qnestions were more fully peared at the end as an Appendix, 

treated of in an article "On Saxon It will be found in that place in the 

Architecture," which first appeared present edition. In the sixth edi- 

in the Archaologiaj bnt was incor- tion it had been transferred to the 

porated in the fourth edition of Ii^. beginning of the English Btyle.] 
IUokman*8 "Architecture," and ap- 
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We shall now begin to trace the first or Norman styUi and 
first of 



1 



Test Dcm, Ifflsj Chnnb, OztuiOiin, a. 1100. 

Norman Doors [or Doorways.] 

There Beems to have been a desire in the architects who snc- 
ceeded the Normans to preserve the doorwavs of their prede- 
cessors, whence we have so many of these noble, though, in most 
coses, rude efforts of skill remaining. In many small churches, 
where all has been swept away, to make room for alterations, 
even in the Perpendicular style, the Norman doorway bos been 
sufiTcred to remain. The arch is semicircular, and the mode of 
increasing their richness was by increasing the number of 
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bands of mouldings and^ of course^ the depth of the arch. Shafts 
are often used, but not always^ and we find very frequently in 
the same building one doorway with shafts and one without. 
When shafts are used, there is commonly an impost-moulding 
above them, before the arch-mouldings spring. These mould- 
ings are generally much ornamented, and the wave or zig-zag 
ornament, in some of its diversities, is almost universal, as is 
a large round moidding, with heads on the outer edge, partly 
projecting over this moulding [commonly called the cat's-head 
ornament]. There are also mouldings with a series of figures 
enclosed in a nmning ornament ; and at one church, at York, 
these figures are the zodiacal signs ^. The exterior moulding 
often goes down no lower than the spring of the arch, thus 
forming an apparent dripstone^ though it does not always pro- 
ject so as really to form one. The door is often square, and 
the interval to the arch filled with carving^s. Amongst the 
great variety of these doorways in excellent preservation, 
IflBey Church, near Oxford, is perhaps the best specimen, 
as it contains three doorways, all of which are difierent ; and 
the south doorway is nearly unique, from the flowers in its 
interior mouldings^. South Ockenden Church, in Essex, has 
also a doorwav of uncommon beauty of design and elegance of 
execution. Ely, Durham, Rochester, Worcester, and Lincoln 
cathedrals have also fine Norman doorways. In these door- 
ways almost all the ornament is external, and the inside often 
quite plain. 

Almost every county in England contains many Norman 
doorways; they are very often the only part which patching 
and altering has left worth examining, and they are remarkably 
varied, scarcely any two being alike. In delicacy of execution 
and intricacy of design, the College Gateway at Bristol seems 
equal, if not superior, to most ; and indeed is so well worked^ 
that some persons have been inclined to ascribe it to a later 
date; but an attentive examination of many other Norman 
works will shew designs as intricate where there can be no 
doubt of the date. 

[These rich and elaborately-worked Norman doorways all 
belong to the latest division of the style, and are of the time 
of King Stephen or Henry II. They have frequently been 
inserted in earlier Norman work, as at Lincoln and Rochester. 
These insertions can generally be distinguished without much 
difficultv by the joints of the masonry : at Lincoln this is 
especially the case, the early work being of the eleventh century, 
with wide-jointed masonry, while the insertions have all fine- 
jointed masonry.] 

^ [Other examples of this haye sinoe been obseired, and on the Ck>ntinent 
it is nreqaently fonnd at the same period.] 
< See iUostration towards the end of this chapter. 
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NoRHAN "Windows, 

The windows in this style are diminutiTe doorways aa to 
their ornamentB, except that in large buildings shafts are 
more frequent, and often with plain mouldings. The size of 
these windows is generally small, except in very large build- 
ings ; there are no molliona, but a double window divided by 
a shaft is not uncommon [in belfries]. In small rich churches 
the exterior is often a series of arches, of which a few are 
pierced as windows, atid the others left blank. The arch is 
semicircular, and if the window is quite plain, has generally 
sloped sides, either inside or out, or both. The proportions of 
the Norman windows are generally those of a door, and very 
rarely exceed two squares in height of the exterior proportiooa, 
including the ornaments. 

The existing Norman windows are mostly in buildings retain- 
ing still the entire character of that 
style ; for in most they have been 
taken out, and others of later styles 
put in, as at Durham, and many 
other cathedrals. 

There are stilt remaining traces i 
of a very few circular windows I 
of this style : the west window at 
Iffley was circular, but it has been 
taken out ; there is one in Canter- 
bury Cathedral, which seems to be 
Norman; and there is one 
doubtedly Nomyin at Barfreston \ 
rendered additionally singular by its being divided by grotesque 
heads, and something like muUions, though very rude, into 
eight parts. There seems to have been little, if any, attempt 
at feathering or foliating the heads of Norman doors or 
windows. 

[fiar/y Nonnau windows are usually very small and narrow, 
little more than loopholes; they have very commonlv been 
altered or enlarged, or replaced by larger windows, still many 
early windows remain, especially m belfry towers, where there 
was less need to alter them. Simultaneously with these early 
loop-wiiidows there was, however, another class, more in the 
usual form of windows, that is, wider in proportion to their 
height, as in the dormitory at Westminster. 

Belfry windows had always a different character from other 




ClrenJar Winio», 



' [See "01pBBai7 of Architecture," 
fifth edition, 1850, vol. iii. pi. 2U2. 
It lias Binoe been restorpd ; but there 
WM Bot BnfBcieiit to be at all sore of 
the original design. At the east end 
of the Cathedial at Oifoid, a gr«a( 



many fragsteiilfl of tba old nircnlar 
east wiudow were found, and these 
have giTcn Sir Georgfl Gilbert Soott 
evidence mOicient to Moonstniot the 

window.] 
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VMt Window, OulU iHUg. Kicliat, o. IISO. 




Sontli Wlndo*. VBtj, n. ueo. 
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churcli windows, not being glazed, and baring laffer or loavre 
boards to keep out the birds, and were commonly of two lights 
from the earliest period. After the balustre and midwall-shafts 
the sub-arches were carried by a slip of wall with shafts on 
the face of it, and in the angles or nooks, as at Bucknell, 
Oxfordshire. In later Norman work the windows generally 
are larger and the shafts and mooldings lighter, and in very 





EiteTion oi Vlndcnn. 
HutllianDgli. OiDc, o. USD. BaobMll, OiCitd^liira, a 1110. 

late examples the bead is pierced with a small round opening, 
as at St. Maurice's, York ■. The openings of the triforiam 
arcade in the choir of Peterborough Cathedral have the head 
also pierced, and, although not actual windows, only require 
to be glazed to become so. This is the csrliest step towards 
traoerTjthat choir was consecrated in 1143; and these openings 
are evidently part of the original oonstruotion.] 



NoRBUN Archss. 

The early Tforman arches are semicircular, and in many in- 
stances this form of the arch seems to have continued to the 
latest date, even when some of the parts were quite advanced 
into the next style : of this the Temple Church is a curious 
instance; here are piers with some of the features of the next 
style, and also pointed arches with a range of intersecting 
arches, and over this the old round-beaded !N^orman window. 
But though the round arch thus continued to the very end of 

' See OloBBuy, toL iii. pi. 230. 
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the style, the introduction of pointed arches must have been 
much earlier, for we find intersecting arches in buildings of the 
purest Norroan, and whooTer constructed them, constructed 
pointed arches ; but it appears as if the round and pointed 
arches were, for nearly a century^ used indiscriminately, as 
was most consonant to the necessities of the work, or the 
builder's ideas'. Kirkstall and Buildwas Abbe^ have all 
their exterior round arches, but the nave has pointed arches 
in the interior. There are some Norman arches so near a 
semicircle as to be only just perceptibly pointed, and with the 
rudely-carved Norman ornaments. 

There are a few Norman arches of very curious shape, being 
more than a semicircle, or what is called a horse-shoe, and in 
a few instances a double arch. These arches are sometimes 
plain, but are much oftener enriched with the zig-zag and 
other ornaments peculiar to this style. 

[The early Norman arches are usually square in section, 
or profile, as in the old Palace, Westminster, and the chapel of 
the White Tower, London, or merely recessed and still square- 
edged, not moulded, as in St. Alban's and Malvern Abbey 
Churches, and Winchester Cathedral.] 




Norman Piers. 

These are of four descriptions. 1st, The round massive 
columnar pier, which has sometimes a round, sometimes a 
square capital ; they are generally plain, but sometimes orna- 
mented with channels in various forms, some plain zigzag, 
some like net-work, and some spiral, [as at Durham, Lindis- 
fame, &c.] They are sometimes met with but little more than 
two diameters high, [as at Malmesbury,] and sometimes are six 
or seven. 

2nd. A multangular pier, much less massive, is sometimes 
used, generally octagonal, and commonly with an arch more or 
less pointed, [as at Oxford Cathedral]. 

3rd. The common pier with shafts; these have sometimes 
plain capitals, but are sometimes much ornamented with rude 
foliage, and occasionally animals. The shafts are mostly set in 
square recesses. 

' [This observation of so oarefal an middle of the twelfth centoiy, and as 

obserrer as Mr. Bickman deserves the piers, capitals, and mouldings of 

more attention than it has received. the early examples of the pointed arch 

It seems clear that the pointed arch are pore Norman, it was not neces- 

was in common use in England and sarily connected with the change of 

many other parts of Europe by the style.] 
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4th. A plaiD [square] pier, with perfectly plain roand 
arches, in two or three divieioDS, [as at WiDcheste^. 

In some cases the shafts are divided by bands, [as at St. 
Peter's, Northampton,] but the instances are not many. 

NoHMAN Buttresses. 

These require little description ; they are [nsually] plain, 
brood faces, with but small projection, often only a few inches, 
and running up only to the cornice tablet, and there finishing 
under its projection. Sometimes they are finished with a plain 
slope, and in a few inslauces are composed of several shafts. 
Bands or tablets running along the walls often run round the 
buttresses. There are, however, in rich buildings, buttresses 
orniimented with shafts at the angles, and in addition to these 
shafts, small series of arches are sometimes used ; occasionally 
a second buttress, of less breadth, is placed on the outside of the 
broad flat one, [as at St. Cross Church, Hampshire; see Plate]. 

[Occasionally in French churches, but rarely in English, the 
bnttressea are haK rounds, as 
at St. Bemi, Bheims; and they 
sometimes have capitals and 
bases so as to appear hke richly< 
ornamented columns attached 
to the wall : this ia especially 
the case on the exterior of some 
of the French semicircular 
apses. 

The usual Norman buttress 
in England is the plain flat 
type, but a half- octagon ia 
sometimes used, as at Fountains 
Abbey. The flat Norman but- 
tress frequently terminateafiush 
with the parapet or corbel- 
table, but is sometimes sloped 
(^ at the top, as at Iffley, and 
in late examples it sometimes ' 
termiaat«s in a sort of pedi- 
ment, as at Monk's Horton, 
Kent 

The horieontal strings 
■Ions the wall are sometimes 
earned round the buttresses, and in other instances are stopped 
by tiiem, and there does not appear to be any rule.] 
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NoRHAN Tablets, 



In treating of tablets, that which is usnallr called the oontice 
is of the first ooasideration ; this is fireqoenUy only a plain face 
of parapet, of the same projection as the bnttresses ; but a row of 




Uodu is often placed under it, sometimes plain, sometimes 
oaired in grotesgae heads, and in some instances the groteeqne 
heads support small arches, when it is called a corbel-table >. 
A plain string is also sometimes used as a cornice. 




Oattal-UU*. IBhiT, Oiftrtihln, d. UM. 

[As the earring was commonly ezeonted after the stones were 
placed in position, it is sometimes of mach later date than the 
construction of the masonry, and frequently in corbel-tablea the 
square blocks have been left plain and not carved at all : good 
examples of this occur in the corbel-tables of Iffiey Churoh.] 

The next most important tablet is the dripstone, or outer 
moulding of windows and doors; this is sometimes undistin- 

* [The dlBtinotion irhioh is here nioee of the NomiBii atyle mpported 

drkwn between the oornioe and the b; blocks oi oorbels, corbel -tftbles, 

eorbel-teble is not much attended to. and to confine the nuna ot oomiM 

It is nuue niual to call oil the cor- to the liter Uylei.] 
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gnished, but oftener a square strinff, frequently continued 

borizontally from one window to another, 

round the buttresses. [Wliea not so con> 

tinned, it is frequently terminated by 

some grotesque ornament, especially in 

the richer buildings, as at Malmesbury 

Abbey ^ or with a kind of foliage, as 

at Shoreham Church, Sussex.] 

The tablets, under windows, are gene- 
rally plain Blopes above or below a flat 
. string. In the interior, and in some 
instances on the exterior, these are much 
carved in the various ornaments described 
hereafter. 
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NoRMAM Niches, &c. 

There are a series of small arohes with round and often with 
iutersecting arches, sometimes without, but oftener with shafts. 
Some of these arches have 
their mouldings much orna- 
mented. [These small orna- 
mental arches are commonly 
called wall-arcades. A rich 
example is given on the 
- west front of Castle Rising 
Chureh, as the engraving al- 
ready given at p. 49 exhibits. 
The exterior of Korman 
buildings is sometimes nearly 
covered with a series of shal- 
low niches or arcades, as in 
Castle Acre Priory, Norfolk ; 
St. Peter's Church, North- 
ampton ; the west end of 
IfBey Church, Oxfordshire; 
the towers of Norwich and 
Ely Cathedrals; Castor 
Church, Northamptonshire, 
&c. The interior is orna- 
mented in a similar manner.] 
There are also other niches of various shapes over doors, 
in which are placed figures ; they are generally of small depth, 
and most of them retam the figures originally placed in them. 

k Sm " OloMu; ot Atahlteotare," Tol. u. plate E2. 
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NoKMAN Ornaments. 
The ornanients of tliis style consist prinoipally of the dif- 







ferent kinds of carved mouldings surronading doors and win- 
dows, or used as tablets. The first and most frequent of 




them is the zigzag or chevron moulding, whioh is generally 
used in great profu- 
sion. The neit most ^_^ 
common on door 
mouldings is the beak- 
head moulding, con- 
sisting of a hollow 
and a large round ; in 
the hollow are placed 
heads of beasts or 
birds, whose tongues 
or beaks encircle the 
round. 

After these come 
many varieties, almost 
every specimen having some difference of composition ; a good 
ooUeotion of them may be seen in Uie Arehaoloffia, [vol zvi,] 




Beat-luAdi, tffler aumh, a. 1160. 
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King's Munimenta Antiqiia, \anA m the " Glossary of Archi- 
tecture'," and a eelectioa of tnem ia the two preceding pages. 
When the zigzag ornament is much used, it is a mark that 
ike building u late in the style, while the billet appears to bo 




Pin »1 South Doa, Iffler tamnh. Oiftidihln, n. 1180. 
one of the earliest ornaments used in the Norman style; but 
the periods at which particular ornaments were first introduced 
is still open to much question.] 

There is one moulding which deserves mention, from its 
almost constant occurrence, 
vety nearly of the same 
pattern and proportions over 
erery part of the kingdom ; 
this 18 the moulding of the ,| 
square abacus, over the ' 
flowered or cut part of the 
capital; it consists of a broad 
fillet and hollow, which are 
separated by a little sunk channel, and it is sometimes oon- 
tinued as a tablet along the walls. 

[A plain round moulding called a boictel is frequently used 
as a horizontal string, or tablet, 
in the Norman style, and com- i 
monly has over it a projecting ii 
piece with the lower angle be- | 
Tilled or chamfered off, similar ' 
to the usual Norman abacus, as 
at Peterborough. P«t«temsi cwtatoii, j 

< ToL ii. platM 7fr-«S. 
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Some of the Norman buildings are exceedingly rioli and 
profusely covered with ornameat in almost eveiy part; these 
examples are generally late in the style, although the period 
at vhich this profusion was adopted is still undecided. Some- 
times, besides the interlacing arcades , 
already noticed, portions of the sur- 
face of the wall are covered with a kind 
of hatched-work, or with interlaced 
patterns or other enrichments, resem- 
bling the diaper of a subsequent pe- 
riod, as in Canterbury Cathedral, the 
remains of the chapter-house at Ro- 
chester, St. Alban's Abbey, Chichester 
Cathedral, &c. Occasionally also a 
kind of small round panels or patcno 
are introduced in the jambs and sof- 
fits of the arches for the soke of additional ornament, as at 
Malmesbury Abbey. 

As a general rule, early work is shallow and late work 
deeply cut : early ornaments are also of simple forms, such 
as the billet and zigzag, and the sunk star; foliage either in 
imitation of the ancient Greek foliage, or a conventional imi- 
tation of natural leaves, comes next; and figures, especially the. 
human figure, last, but no one feature must be relied on abso- 
lutely as a test of date. The monk (Jervase, in contrasting the 
work of what he calls " the glorious choir of Conrad at 
Canterbury, consecrated in II30, with the work of William of 
Sens and William the Englishman, speaks of everything being 
plain, or sculptured with an axe and not with a chisel ; and 
the ornaments are all such as might very well he executed 
with the axe or pick ; while those of the new work, with the 
deep under-cutting, could only have been executed with the aid 
of a chisel. Some of the capitals have been carved afterwards, 
where they were within easy reach ; and this was evidently 
a common custom, as may be seen very distinctly in the early 
capitals of the pillars in the vaulted substructure of the dor- 
mitory at Westminster, and in numberless instances both in 
England and France ; the difference between the parts that are 
within reach and those which are out of reach, and between 
those which were seen and those which were not seen, makes 
this very evident. 

In a lat« Norman doorway at Castle Ashhy Church, North- 
amptonshire, one of the capitals has the pattern drawn in out- 
line in incised lines with the chisel, but the carving was never 
finished. Similar examples are not of rare occurrence when 
they are looked for, specially when they are within reach 
without requiring a scafiold. 

The space formed over the head of the doorway between 
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the flat head of the door itself and the Bemicircular arch over 
it, called the trmpanum, was frequently 
used for the lotroduction of sculpture, 

either of emble- 

mntical figures, or 

other omamenta in 

great TBiiet}', as in 

Brinaop Church, 

Herefordshire, &c. 

Sometimes the 

tympanum is only 

faced with diaper 

patterns, as at 

Eynsford, Kent ; 

Din ton, Bucks ; 

and Dorchester, 

Oxon. 

The pillars are 
iWUllnUwOrTpt.OinMrtarT.''^? sometimes 

subjected to orna- 
mentation, being covered with a kind 
of fluting, or with zigzags, as at Dur- 
ham Cathedral, Waltham Abbey, the 
crypt at Canterbury, or with other sculp- 
tured ornament. Amongst these orna- 
ments the interlaced figure called Runic 
— eTidently an imitation of wicker-work pm^, ^J^ ^^^ ^.^^^^ 
— IB of frequent occurrence, and this Ouitartarj o«ihodiai, *.». lua. 
omameat appears also on the fonts and croaaes of this style ; 






ip chuab, BmftiAtliii*, 0. 115a 
At what period this kind of ornament was first used is not 
MentaiDed, bnt it certainly continued in use to the end of the 
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Korman style. OccaelonaUy the surface of the pillars is en- 
tirely covered with rich carving, as at Shobdon, Hereford- 
shire ; but this is a very remarkable example, and from its 
unusual character supposed to be of foreign origin ". 

A few examples ^;^, 

of Norman gable ^t^rm^K 

crosses have been £ ^l * ) 

preserved, as at St. 
Margaret's, York, 
St. Germain's, 
in Cornwall, and 
Othery, Somerset- 
shire, hut in gene- 
ral these as well as 
the parapets have 
perished from ex- 
posure to the wea- 
ther.] 

Norman Capitals. 

The capitals of piers and shafts are often very rudely carved 
in various grotesque devices of animals and leaves, but in all . 
the design is rude and the plants are unnatural. 

[They are also at times left quite 

Elain, and in some cases appear to 
ave been ornamented with painting 
only. The earliest form is a square i 
block, with the lower angles rounded 
<^, 80 as to resemble a common 
wooden bowl, and frequently called 
the cushion capital. 

Nearly simiiltaneous with this, how- 
ever, is a sort of rude Ionic capital, 
with imperfect volutes at the angles, 
and an attempt at imitating the Corin- 
thian or Composite, a square project- 
ing piece being left uncarved in the 
midiUe between the volutes, as if for the 
cauliculi; these were probably painted. BoTUiTraDKpt,Wiiii 

Capitals with this peculiar feature occur ' *"" 

in numerous instances in work of the latter part of the eleventh 
century, as in tlie Chapel of Ibe AVbite Tower, London. 
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^ The design of these ia 
English, that more than on 
hB9 been proposed to accoui 
One notion iB tliat the figarea repre- 
sent Welshioen, but the liiatory iil the 
Chnrob ebews that a ceiioin Oliver 
de Merlemond, to whom the manor of 



Shobdon wns given, made a pilgrim- 
age to S, James of CompoBt«llA, and 
after his return he liuilt the clinrch 
at SliobdoD. It is poaxihle. therefore, 
thiit what he had neon in liigjoiimey 
oauiied him to adopt to omamental 
a styU. 
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The next capital ia that commonly called the scolloped 
capital, from the resemblance to the scollop-shell; this is the 




Bui>l*r8tLwii*fd,Oloiian«diln, o- 1130- 

capital commonly oaed in the time of Henry I. Both the 
cushion and the scollop cupitals are, however, frequently 
used afterwards, throughout nearly the whole of the twelfth 
century. 

The richly-carved capitals are all of the time of Stephen 
and Henry II., or from 1135 to 1190. The carving gradually 
becomea deeper and bolder as the style advances. The abacus 
itself is generally plain, but in rich capitals it is sometimes 
ornamented with sculpture. 

When the carving becomes free and the foliage curls over 
at the point, as in the later part of the choir at Canterbury, 
the work ia of transitional character, and not earlier than about 
1180. Another capital, which also belongs to the period of 
transition, will be better understood by the engraving from 
the Galilee of Durham Cathedral (p. 65), than from any de- 
scription. The same form — a kind of dying out of the form 
of tne caulicolus with the volutes — occurs frequently in Glou- 
cestershire, as at Slymbridge. 

There is no doubt that in internal work Korman capitals 
were usually painted and gilt, and were intended to be so by 
the original architects who designed them, as at Copford, 
near Colchester, Essex. OrigiaaUy the painting was on the 
plain surface of the cushion capital, but it was soon found 
more convenient, and to heighten the effect, to have them 
partly carved and portly painted. 



KORMAN BASES. 



The baaea frequently resemble a plain capital reversed ; they 
often appear to be rude imitations of the Tuscan, and in late 
examples bear a close resemblance to the Attic base. 




It Onw, HamjitlLlre, e. 
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In early Norman work there is a singular variety in the 
profiles of the bases : in the crypt of Worcester Cathedral 
there are six, (See the woodcut, p. 85.) 

The pedestal on which the pier stands being aWays square, 
while the pier itself with its base- mouldings is often round, an 
interval occurs at the angles which is frequently filled up with 
an ornament consisting most commonly of rude foliage ; these 
are usually called foot- ornaments, as at St. Cross, and Romsey 
Abbey. 

f2 
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NORUAN TdRRETS. 

There are some turrets crowned witli large pinnacles, which 
may be Norman : Buch is one at [Bishop's] Cleeve, in Glou- 
ceaterahirc, and one of the towers at 
the side of the west front of Ro- 
chester Cathedral. 

[The turrets are generally very 
characteristic features ; they arc 
usually made to contain the stair- 
cases, and are sometimea round from 
the bottom to the roof, as at 
Christ Church, Hampshire, which 
is a very rich example, ornamented 
with niches and intersecting arcades. 
At IfBey the stuir-turret is square 
below and round above, and in the 
round part tliere is an elegant kind 
of large fluling with small shails 
in the recesses ; and the roof, which 
is semi-pyramidal, but abutting 
against the upper purt of the 
tower, is gioined, to correspond 
with the fluting below. 

One also crowns a stair-turret at 
St. Joseph's Chapel, Glastonbury. 

The round pinnacles on the porch .. 

at Southwell, Nottinghamshire, have been restored, and there- 
fore cannot be depended on as examples.] 
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Norman Stebpt.eb. 

The Norman steeple was mostly a massive tower, seldom 
rising more than a square in height above the roof of the 
building to which it belonged, and often not so much. They 
are sometimes plain, but often ornamented by plain or in- 
tersecting ■ arches, and have generally the fiat buttress, but 
that of St. Alban's runs into a round turret at each comer of 
the upper stage ; and at St. Peter's, Northampton, there is 
a singular buttress of three parts of circles, but its date is un- 
certain '. The towers of Norwich and Winchester Cathedrals, 
[Caistor, Northamptonshire,] and Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire, 
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nro very fino specimens of the Norman tower. It does not seem 
likely tlint we have any Norman spires, but they were pro- 
bably terminated by wooden pyramids, [as at Newhaven;] 
spires were not introduced until a later period. 

Norman Battlementsw 

From exposure to weather, and various accidents, we find 
very few roofs in their original state^ and from the vicinity 
of the battlement we find this part also very often not original. 
It seems difficult to ascertain what the Norman battlement was, 
and there seems much reason to suppose it was only a plain 

Earapet : in some castellated Norman buildings a parapet, with 
ere and there a narrow interval cut in it, remains, and ap- 
pears original ; and this, or the plain parapet, was most likely 
the ecclesiastical battlement. Many Norman buildings have 
battlements of much later date, or parapets evidently often 
repaired. 

Norman Roofs. 

The Norman wooden roof was often open to the actual frame- 
timbers, as we see some remaining to this day, as at Rochester 
and AVinchestcr ■ ; but at Peterborough is a real flat-boarded 
eeilingy which is in fine preservation, having been care- 
Ailly repainted from the^ original. It consists of a sort of 
rude mosaic, full of stiff lines ; and its general division is into 
luacnffcs, with flowers of Norman character, and the whole 
aocording in design with the ornaments of that style. This 
kind of roof, i>articularly when the exterior was covered. with 
•hinglofl, contributed much to spread those destructive fires we 
■o fri'quontly road of in the history of early churches. 

[Thia very remarkable Norman ceiling at Peterborough is 
flat in tho transepts^ but canted in the nave. It has there been 
jmittiid two or three feet in the fourteenth century, when the 
oontral ttiwor was rebuilt, and the tower-arches raised. The 
atrip of wall on each side between the original Norman cor- 
liivH^-nuuilding and the Norman painted ceiling is also painted, 
but in (luito a different style, that is, in the style of the four- 
tmtliUi wntury, when the alteration was made, thus confirming 
Uii» Konuinoness of the earlier ceiling. This style of painted 
imililiK MH)mH the most appropriate finish to a Norman church. 
A aiiniltir iNiintcd ceiling, but far more rich and elaborate, 
Imin iHivn roHturod in Ely Cathedral ^ 

M ['riiimtf Imvo lioon destroyed since Styleman Lo Strange ; bnt he diedbe- 

Mi llloliiiiiiit wrutts and the framing fore he had finished his work, and his 

ttf Mii> riHif Hi Ptitorboroogh above the friend Mr. Gambier Parry, also a ta- 

IHillMiM In iiiiHlurii.] lented amateur artist, completed the 

tt ll> Uto iaUefatigable loal of Mr. task he had set himself. 
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It 18 evident, from the veather-tnoaldiiiga which freqaently 
remain on Norman towers, that the outer roofa of this style 
were frequently of a high pitch, but they were sometimes -very 
low, and they appear to have generally if not always had tie- 
beams, placed very near together, on the under side of which 
a fiat boarded ceiling was perhaps nailed It may be doubted 
whether any example of this period now remains though we 




have sufficient evidence to shew what they were in several 
instances. Portions of some very remarkable wooden roofs of 
this style remain in the bishop's palace at Hereford, and at 
Oakham, Rutland.] 

Of the Norman groined roof [or vault] we have very manT 
fine examples, principally in the roofs of crypts, and in small 
churches; they consist of cross- springers, and sometimes, but 
not alvays, of a rib from pier to pier; they are sometimes 
plain, but oftener ornamented with ribs of a few bold mouldings, 
and sometimes with these mouldings enriched with zigzag aud 
other carved work of this style. The ruins of Lindiafame, on 
the Northumberland coast, have long exhibited the great cross- 
springer "rib, over the intersection of the nave and transepts, 
remaining while ihe rest of the roof is destroyed. 

[The earliest Norman vaidts are quite plain, and of the 
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barrel form, as in the chapel of the White Tower, London ; in 
the next atage they are then groined, they have fist arch-ribs 
only, but stul without groin ribs; these plain groined vaults 
over the aislea are often contemporaneous with the barrel-vaults, 
over the central space, and belong generally to the eleventh 
century, but the Norman architects did not venture to throw 
a vault over a wide space until very near the end of the style, 
and the contrivances necessary for vaulting over apacea of un- 
equal width seem to have led to the genenil use of the pointed 
arch.] 



NoBMAN Porches. 



There are many of these remaining to small churches ; they 
are generally shal- 
low, and the 
mouldinge of the 
outer gate are 
often richer than 
those of the inner. 

[Some Norman 
porches are of 
large dimension a, 
and have aroadea 
on each aide of 
the interior, aa at 
South well M inater 
(aee Plate), Not- 
tingham, and 
Sherborne Abbey, 
Doraetahire. At 
Malmeabury Ab- 
bey ia one of aur- 
passing riclinesB, 
the profuaion of 
ornament used iu ' 
this porch exceeda 
that of any other 
port of the build- **•' *'*^' '■"■ ""■ 

ing. In many instances, however, the Norman porches are 
BO shallow as to have little more projection than the but- 
tresses, and to make it ulmoat difKcuU to say whether they 
should be called shallow porches or deep doorways. At 
Kelso in Scotland is a fine example of this kind of porch, 
though this ia much more decided than many others.] 
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NoatiAN Fbonts. 



The greatest part of the Norman west fronfa have been mnch 
changed by the introductioa of windows of later date, (mostly 
large Perpendicular windows). The ruins of Lindiafame, how- 
ever, present us with one nearly perfect. This coosista of 
a large door with a gallery or triforinin over it, of which some 
of the arches' have been pierced through for windows ; and 
above, one larger window. Rochester and Lincoln Cathedrals, 
Castle Acre Priory, and Tewkesbury Church, all shew what the 
Norman west fronts were, with the exception of the introduo- 
tion of the large window. [The west front of the small ohuroh 
in the castle at Porchester, Hampshire, is a very perfect and 
good plain specimen.] 




BiKarr*! Otaiuah, FonhetUr, Hamiahlre, i 



The east fronts much resembled the west, except the door; 
and in small churches we have both east and west fronts 
perfect. Peterborough and Winchester Cathedrals furnish fine 
examples (except the insertion of tracery to the windows) of 
transept ends; these generally rose in three tiers of windows, 
and Dad a fine effect, both interiorly and exteriorly. [The 
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east front of St. Crosa Cburcli, Hampshire, is also a fine ex- 
ample; see Plate.] There are a few large buQdings, and 
many small ones, with semicircular east ends ; and of these, 
the east ends of Norvich and Peterborough Cathedrals are the 
finest remaining, but in both, the windows are altered by the 
iosertion of tracery, and, in parts, of new windowa 



NoBMAM Fonts. 
Noiman fonts are very numerous, perhaps as much so as 
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Norman doorways, and some are very 
ness and intricacy of the decorations. 
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[There are some fonts of lead, probably of the Norman style, 
still extant, though some consider them to be of the thirteenth 
century. They are cast in moulds, and the same moulds were 
used more than once, as in Dorchester Church, Oxfordshire, 
and some other churches in the same neighbourhood. There 
are also some celebrated Norman fonts made of hard black 
marble, with rich but shallow sculpture, long supposed to have 
been of a much earlier date, but now ascertained to be late 
Norman, as in Winchester Cathedral, and St. Michael's Church, 
Southampton, and at East Meon, Hampshire. They occur also 
in the north-eastern part of France, as at Laon and that neigh- 
bourhood, and in Flanders ; and there is said to have been a 
manufactory for them in the latter country, where that material 
is found.] 

Norman Piscina. 

[These are rare features of Norman ornament, but they are 
met with occasionally ; one was found in East Hothby Church, 
Sussex, in pulling down the chancel in 1855, and is given 
in the Sussex Collections, vol.viii. p. 272. See also the ex- 
amples given in the Glossary of Architecture, 1857, Plate 155.] 



Norman Triforia. 

The triforia are various ; some, as at Southwell and Waltham 
Abbey, a large arch quite open, but oftener broken by small 
shafts and arches, and the clerestory windows have often an 
arch on each side of the window, forming a second gallery ; 
of these galleries, which are partly pierced, the tower of 
Norwich forms the best example. In many large churches 
we find the Norman work remaining only to the string run- 
ning over the arches, and later work above that; this is the 
case at Canterbury and Hereford. The arrangement at Oxford 
Cathedral is curious, as under the great arches, springing 
from the piers, are other arches springing from corbels, and 
between these two are shafts and arches as ornaments, but 
not open as a gallery. In small churches the gallery is gene- 
rally omitted. 

[The same arrangement occurs in Romsey Abbey, Hamp- 
shire, but it has not been observed elsewhere in England. It 
occurs more frequently in France, and it is common in Italy 
at a later period. The appearance is as if the capital had 
been cut down the middle, and one half employed to carry 
the ribs of the vaults in the aisle; the other half carried up 
above on the other side, to support the ribs which stretch across 
the central space.] 
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Of this stylo, it will bo proper to remark two buildings that 
dGsorro attiiiitiun ; the one for its simplicity and beauty of 
oompoaition, tlio other from its being nearly unique, and being 
ttt tiio same tiiiio a very fine specimen of ornament. The first 
is tlie vestibule, or entrance to the chapter-house at Bristol, 




Xomun fiblTcue, CmUrbarT, e. lltO. 



isd the other the staircase leading to the Registry at Canter- 
bury Cathedral. With respect to ornaments, few sarpass those 
of a mined tower at Canterbury, generally called EtUelbert's ", 
and ihow on the front of Castle Acre Priory. 

■ [Tliia tower hu been polled in Britton'B CathedndB. It wai pro- 
down idnaa Uiokmon wrote. Porta- bably port of tbe work of Erniiipb, 
naUlj ■ veiy good new of it haa aa it agreed with eome of the detiiila 
htw imMTVod, which U engnTed of theBiorions ohoir of Conisd.] 
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General Appearance. 



The general appearance of Norman buildings is bold and 
massive. Very few large buildings remain without much 
alteration, and mixture with other styles ; perhaps the nave 
of Peterborough and that of Rochester Cathedrals present as 
little mixture as any, though in these the windows have been 
altered; but of smaller churches, Barfreston in Kent, Stewk- 
ley in Buckinghamshire, and Adel in Yorkshire, have had 
very little alteration. Tickencote in Rutlandshire, till within 
a few years, was one of the most valuable remains in the 
kingdom ; but it has been rebuilt sufficiently near in its 
likeness to the original to deceive many, and so far from it 
as to render it not a copy, but an imitation ; yet it is still 
curious, and the interior of the chancel is original. The 
interior arrangement of largo Norman buildings is consider- 
ably varied : sometimes the large circular pier is used alone, 
as at Gloucester Cathedral ; sometimes mixed with the pier 
composed of shafts, as at Durham ; and sometimes of that 
pier of shafts only, as at Peterborough, Norwich, &c. 

There are many fine Norman castellated remains; of these 
it may be enough to mention those of Rochester in Kent, 
Hedingham in Essex, Conisburgh in Yorkshire, and Guild- 
ford in Surrey. 

[There are also a few Norman houses remaining, as the 
Jews' House, and St. Mary's Guild, at Lincoln ; Moyses Hall, 
and another Norman house, but less perfect, at Bury St. Ed- 
mund's, Sufiblk ; the old manor-house of Appleton, Berks. ; the 
hall of Oakham Castle, Rutland ; two small houses at South- 
ampton; others at Christ Church, Hampshire; Minster in the 
Isle of Thanet, Kent ; Boothby Pagnell, Lincolnshire p.] 

p For engrayings of these see the *'Poiuestic Arcliitcctaro of the Middle 
Ages," vol. i. 



fflSTORICAL APPENDIX TO THE NORMAN STYLE. 



INTRODUCTION. 

[The object of this Chronological Table of buildino:8 is to fi^vc 
the evidence on which a certain number of buildings are dated, which 
may be called Historical Types of each style, and so indirectly, 
on the acknowledged principle of analogy, to shew the grounds on 
which the dates of other buildings have been fixed. As there was 
never any fixed line of division between the stylos, but a gradual 
change in the character of the buildings going on from the eleventh 
century to the present time, so such comparison cannot be relied upon 
by itself for fixing an exact date. For all practical purposes, if we 
can arrive within twenty years of the actual date by the architectural 
character only, that is as much as can be expected ; but in many cases 
some written record, either directly affecting the structure itself, or 
narrating circumstances which indirectly bear upon the general history 
of the buildiug, may be connected with the style of the architecture, 
and a date may be fixed with great probability within narrower limits. 

The dates of the foundations of the numerous abbeys and other 
monasteries are a very useful guide in one respect ; we know that there 
can be nothing there earlier than that date, but we must be careful 
not to conclude that the existing buildings belong to the time of the 
original foundation: this was a very common source of error with 
writers of past generations, but it is obvious that the churches may 
have been rebuilt many times, or not completed till long after the 
time of the foundation, and a careful examination is necessary in 
each particular case. Indeed, it may be said that very few abbeys 
had, at their foundation, sufficient funds to build more than the neces- 
sary buildings, and the plainest of churches. As wealth accrued by 
gifts and legacies, the buildings were erected in accordance with the 
style of the day, so that in many cases a century elapsed between the 
foundation and the erection of buildings, which were substantial enough 
to withstand the ravages of time, or sufficiently capacious and orna- 
mental to be thought worthy of preservation by successive generations. 

Especial care also is necessary in examining the buildings of monas- 
teries founded in the middle or latter part of the eleventh century, 
because the work of that period was sometimes so substantial, and at 
the same time so plain, that the main structure has often been re- 
tained, when the whole of the ornamentation has been entirely 
changed, or added afterwards, the stonework having been carved 
a long while after the building was complete. This practice prevailed 
in France as much as in England, and although French churches 
of this period are generally larger, more lofty, and better built than 
the English, the difference in the art of construction or the style of 
architecture is not so great as is commonly imagined. The intercourse 
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between the people of the two countries was so close, that any im- 
provement made in the one was very speedily followed in the other. 

The character of the masonry, and especially the width of the joints 
of mortar between the stones, are frequently valuable guides to dis- 
tinguish the work of the eleventh century from that of the twelfth. 
Some of the work after the Conquest has the masonry as rude as 
before, but early in the twelfth century, from the time of Roger, 
Bishop of Salisbury, the ashlar masonry is almost entirely fine jointed; 
this, however, sometimes depends on the nature of the stone, as in 
those districts where the soft sandstone almost makes wide joints 
a necessity, and this stone is generally used in large blocks, often 
in long-and-short work, at a comparatively late period. On the other 
hand, at Bradford-on-Avon, the old church stands in a valley beneath 
stone-quarries of excellent free-stone, and for that reason is fine-jointed. 
At Caen, however, where the stone is of very similar quality, and the 
same quarries were used throughout, both wide-jointed and fine- jointed 
masonry was found to exist, the former belonging to the earlier work, 
the latter to the later work '. 

The reign of William Rufus may be said to represent the period 
when the great building era in the Norman style in England began ; 
but the style had already been introduced, since some of the work of 
Edward the Confessor at Westminster has essentially Norman features. 

It must be remembered that the division into styles is entirely arbi- 
trary, made for convenience of study, just as the various classifications 
adopted in other sciences are found to be necessary, although they do 
not admit of exact definition. But a comparison of the dated examples, 
of which there is substantial evidence to fix the dates, shews that 
there was a gradual progress, or perhaps, to speak more truly, a con- 
stant change going forward as a matter of fact, and that this change 
was not confined to any one district, at a particular time, but when in- 
troduced, rapidly spread over the whole country, though at certain 
times, one particular district might be some few years in advance of 
another in some special mode of ornamentation, or some peculiar detail 
of construction. This variation, however, does not militate against 
the acceptance of the results of the historical argument, but only en- 
joins caution in applying the analogies which the dated examples 
afford. 



RECORDS OF BUILDINGS DURING THE TIME OF 

EDWARD THE CONFESSOR. 

Bearing in mind what has been said as to the general value of the 
word style, the Norman style may well be said to have been intro- 
duced into England in the time of Edward the Confessor ; the king 
himself founded the great Abbey of Westminster, and many of the 

* M. Boaet, in the history of St. Ste- they had been pat on in the ti me of 

phen*s or the Abbaie aux homines^ as> Henry II., althoagh the building was 

oertained by this test that the vaalts began in the tima of William the 

did not belong to the early work; Conqueror, 
and farther inyestigation shewed that 
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boOdingfl componDg it were erected in Ids time. Of the chnrch he 
had completed the choir and transepta, which were aufflcient tor the 
performance of dinne eernoe, and it was then consccraied, Dec 28, 




Olivd tf (ba Ftz, put ot tlM Bntetrmitim itf th* DannltoiT «t WMtmlntter Abteji 



1065, a few days only before his death. The dormitory was ii 
probability building at the same time, as the monks who had to 
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fimn the service in the church miut have required a place to sleep in. 
Of this dormitoty the walls and the raalted eubstracture remain ; the 
work is rude and clumey Norman, with wide-jointed masonry, and 
the capitals left plain, to be painted or carrcd i^terwarda. It is Terj 
similar in style to the work in Normandy of the some period, and is 
mppoaed to have been built by Norman workmen. 

A considerable part of the walls of the refectory are alio still stand- 
ing, and although the ornamentation was entirely altered and windows 
inserted by Abbot Litlington in the fonrteenth century, the original 
ornamental arcade in the refectory has been preserved ^. 

It is remarkable that the stone used in the Confessor's work at 'West- 
minster was so good that the marks of the hammer are still distinctly 
visible, notwithstanding the anrface decay of many buildings prodnoed 
by the London smoke. The stone used in the fonrteenth century. 




Is tf the XalMDrr VettmUuMc Ibbe? 



vhen the vail of the refectory nas altered and deoonted afresh, is 
quite of a different character, and has perished so much that it 
cmmblea with a touch. 



* Tbii araade had been boilt up with 
TOD^ itoue for oenttuies in order to 
reedve the wainsootiiig ; it was fiisl 
notioed b; the Bev. T. W. Weare and 
Ur. J. H. Farker in the roring of 1661, 
and two of the amaU arehea were then 



opened under the directioa of Q. O. 
Scott, and the whole aroads m»7 be 

traced in the woU, tfaoneh iilled vp. 
See " Gleanings from WeatmiiuleT U- 
bey," by G. Q. Bcott and others. Se- 
cond edition, enlarged, 8to., 1861. 



"> 
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RECOEDS OF BUILDINGS DURING THE REIGN OF 

WILLIAM L, A.D. 1066—1087. 

Althoagh the Norman style was introduced in the eleventh centnry, 
the previous rude style was continued side hy side with it. We have 
very little work of the time of the Conqueror remaining, and what 
we have, helongs mostly to the previous style, as will be seen in the 
Appendix. 

The buildings known to belong to this period, or the earliest build- 
ings in the Norman style in England after Westminster Abbey, are : — 

A.D. 1070—1095. The abbey of Bury St. Edmund's, rebuilt by 
Abbot Baldwin, assisted by the sacrists Thurstan and Tolin. " The 
church of the monastery, consecrated in 1032, having been for the 
most part, like its predecessor, built of wood, though not finished, was 
still unworthy both of St. Edmund and of an establishment endowed 
with such magnificent revenues as St. E^dmund's Bury. Accordingly, 
imder the auspices of Abbot Baldwin, the sacrists Thurstan and 
Tolin demolished the church which had been so recently constructed. 
King William the Conqueror upon this occasion issued his precept to 
the abbot of Peterborough, commanding that the abbot and convent of 
St. Edmund should be permitted to take sufficient stone for the erection 
of their church from the quairies of Bamack, in Northamptonshire, 
granting at the same time an exemption from the usual tolls charge- 
able upon its carriage from that place to Bury.'* Baldwin was 
a monk of St. Denis at Paris, then i^or at Deerhurst, in Gloucester- 
shire, a cell to St. Denis. Lydgate says he was ** greatly expert in 
craft of medicine." King Edward the Confessor granted to him, 
for his monastery, the privilege of a mint. He was also in great 
fovour with King William the Conqueror, under a charter from whom 
he made considerable acquisitions for his monastery <'. Ttie new 
edifice was completed in 1095, and the body of St. Edmund was trans- 
lated into it in 1096 ^. It is now a ruin, but portions of the work of 
this period remain. 

A.D. 1078 — 1088. Lastingham, or Lestingham Church, Yorkshire. 
Of the little monastery built by Cymbill in a.d. 660, and of the 
church afterwards added to receive tiie body of his brother Ceda *, no 
remains appear. Dugdale (quoting from early records) states that 
Stephen, a monk of Whitby, was appointed abbot soon after 1078, 
and obtained permission of the king to remove that abbey to Last- 
ingham, on acount of the incursions of the pirates. The record quoted 
by Dugddle adds that Stephen immediately began to *' restore the place, 
and to build all things necessary for the monks ;*' but finding this new 
site still too near the sea, and exposed to the pirates, he finally ob- 
tained permission to remove it to York in 1088. This seems to fix 
the date of the crypt between 1078 and 1088 ^ 

< See Mon. Aug., vol. iii. p. 101, and ' MS. HarL, 4A7 ; ap. Mon, Ang,, 

the extract from the register of the toL iii. p. 102. 

abbey preserved in the office of the « Beda, lib. iii. cap. 23. 

Dachy of Lancaster, fol. 84, ibid., ' Mon. Aug,, i. 342, and iii. 529. 

P* 162. See Britton'sArchitectaral Antiquities, 
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A.D. 1077^1107. The genuine Torks of Bishop Gandalf, the 
great builder of his time, belong to the rnde work of the previous 
Btjlc, with little or no ashlar-work, and devoid of mouldiogB, much 
less ornamentation : they consist of a small part of the crypt and the 
north transept tower at Kochester i ; some portions of Mailing Abbey, 
Kent, founded by him about 1090, and dedicated in 1103; and the 
early Nonnan keep called 8t. Leonard's tower, at Mulling. These 
will be referred to in the Appendix, The ehapel, howerer, iu the 
White Tower, London, may fairly be said to be huilt in the Norman 
style, end a charter, preserved in the Codex Roffetuif, distinctly speaks 
of Oundulf as superintending the works for William ^. 

The keep at llalling has masonry of a very rude description, very 
little better than mbhle : but the atones ore squared, and the ro&aonry 




IbiU]w.bBti)-A.D.i(rn. 



good and regular of its kind, although the joints of mortar are ex- 
ceedingly wide, shewing that the stones were in all probability 
chipped, and not sawn or smoothed down in order to give an even 
bearing. 

A.D. 1077—1093. St. Alban's Abbey Church, built by Abbot Paul 
of Caen. The original parts are rather of the rude early character 
than Korman, but work of Norman character is introduced. The 
masonry is wide-jointed, and a good deal of rubble walling is nsed, 
with many Roman tiles, and balustre shafts '. 

A.i>. 1079 — 1093. The crypt and trunsepts of Winchester Catbe> 
dral, built by Bishop WalkelynJ. The originnl parts are very plain, 
of early masonry with wide joints. The early work also bus the 



vol. V. p. 169, tor a fine engraving of 
this orypt. The style is Esrl; Norman. 

■ " Eocleda doib, veteri destmota 
Inoipitiu." — VitaQtmdulphi,a,f .Whar- 
ton, p. 280, vol. ii. 

^ RagiBtnimRoffeDse,p.83 1 Xeitos 
BoOeDus, 0. 201. 

". . . et thessnrmn sanctortun Be- 
liqaiATom ejoB (8. Panlini) in noram 
Eoclesiam tDuufetri, et in looo dewn- 
ter ad hoc prieparato reponi ledt." — 

Rid. 



. et Inminanun CmDobinm in 

Jit."— Ibid. 287. 

"... Bed eo8 per plnrea annas pro- 
pria onra legire ooravit." — Ibid. 

' Will. Malmeab. Oeata Pontii. a. 179, 
B. 317, ed.Haimlton, 1870. 

1 Anaal. WinUm. ap. Afon. Axg., 
vol. i. p. 208, and WiUifi'a " Arohiteo- 
tnial Hintory of ^mchester Cathedral ,' ' 
in Proeeedings of the Aiahnologioal 
Institute, ISIS. 
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plain cMhion capital, and the areli eqnare-odged, and not rocewed 
trth uraJIy charMteri^tic of the eleventh mjturv. hwt the general 
ch&racttT may be »id to lie diBtinrtly 
Korman. 

Here we have an exccHent oppor- 
tnnitT of comrarinc the ma'cnry of the 
tirn iVrif-ls m.!p Ly rid.\ the walls of 





WiatkMtn CUbidnl. Truwr*- 
the tTXRf^v*' »'=''■* ""■ .i'""'* "'■ *¥ 
mawniiT alm.^l •*»"■''■ "'"'""'" , 
th<. Wilil.' T.'*". ->>'■'«■""'" ""• I""?» I 
ifhuilt ntlvr iho r*ll ;** H"; tower in 
no:. «'> h"^'' liw.'J"""'-'' "■aaonry 

Tv. Iiwa— li'W. iily. Thofounda- 
tiiw* .»oo.»i.HwK t.. Duffdulc) of a new 
o,inv<<nlM<*l olinroh, were laid by Abbot 
SYmi«<H*t brother ta Walkelyn, Bishop ^ 
iif WiMt'hMtor. Abbot Symeon was 
«m<iwi«l by Uichard (ihe last abbot,) mtoHKor north iranurt n 
til IKIll, aud in 1106 the eastern A.D.iora— im 

MUi uf ll>d uhuroh was so far finished as to receive tlio bodies of 
flb Kthi'ldruda and otbor saints'. Purts of the nave and tran^te 
tt* ttt this date, and agree in character with the caily parts of Win- 
utiMlnr. The nare was continued in the same stylo, though not ooni' 
nlvltiil till nour the end of the twelfth century. 

«,li. lOM — 1089. Worcester Catbcdml. rebuilt on a now site 
liy IlijtiMip Wolstan. The early Nonnun work remains here io 
lliu w«lla of a considerable part of the upper church, as well as 
111 tliu orypt; the arch wliich opens into a nhapel on the cast side 
■if tliii flouth transept, was opened out in July, I8C2, altc-r having 
IkkiIi Imig wnlled-ap and entirely concealed. Tlic early Xorman shafts 
lilwi n main at the oust end of the oorth nislc of the nave, and in 
H0iur plaeea. The crypt of this time remains, and is almost iden- 
llukl with aome work of the Conqueror at, Caen ". It is remarkable 

* PriMepta Rngii Wilhelmi I., in the minntolr recorded by Thomas of Ely. 

A|i|iM>illi Ui liuutbani'i " HintuTj of jtnof. .S'licrii, tom.i. p. 613. 
Hlir llatluiilml." ■ Tliurc lac st-reral varieties of bases 

■ Tha iMtnauiiny of trsuilatiiiu in in tLo ciypt at Bodiester also. 



been agreed upon, though 



that no Kottlcd form of Base seems 
the capitals are all alike ; 
in this crypt of Wor- 
cester there are six dif- 
ferent forma of bases. 

A.D. 1086. St. Peter's, 
Hereford. Amongst the 
notices of grants to the 
monastery of St. Peter, 
at Gloucester", is one 
that " This year, on the 
6th Ealeuds of April, 
died Walter do Lacy, the 
founder of St. Peter's, 
Hereford, nhoBe body is 
honorably buried in the 
chapter-house of Glou- 
cester." From another 
account, it app' urs tliat 
his death was caused by 
a fall from the church 
after its completion. In 
llOl, "Hugo de Lacy 
gave to the monks of 
St. Peter, at Gloucester, ^^ 

the church of St. Pt-ter, ""^ * 

Hereford, which his father Walter had built from the fonndationB." 
Little of the original work remains, as the church was almost en- 
tirely rebuilt in 1793. 

A.n. 10S5— 1108. Tliorney Abbey, Cambridgeshire, rebuilt by 
Abbot Guutcr '. Some of the pier-archea of the Dave remain, thoagh 
much altered in appearance by the destruction of the aisles and dere- 
Btoiy, and the insertion of Perpendicular windows'. 




RECORDS OF BUILDINGS DURING THE EEIGN OF 
WILLIAM II., A.D. 1087—1100. 

The Fccond division of Norman comprises the reigns of William II. 
and Henry I., and most of the buildings usually called early Nor- 
man belong to this time. The peculiar features by which these divi- 
sions may be readily distiDguished have been described under the 
head of doorways, windows, capitals, &c. ; it would cause too much 
repetition to introduce them here. It will be sufBcient to say that 
during this second period the masonry is better dnished, and be- 
comes fine-jointed, and the chisel comes into general use. 

A.i>. 1086—1095. St. John's Church, Chester. Fet»r, bishop of 

■ US. Cotton, quoted in Dngdale, ap. Mon. Attg.. toI. U. p. 611. 
*ol. L p. 647. r This eharah was restored b; Blofe 

• Atumltt MoniuuHi de Thomty, in 1811. ' 
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Xachfield, who was oonaecr&ted in 1067, removed bia episcopal tee 
to Chester, where he died and was baried in 1086. His succcsaor, 
Bobert de limesay, translated his see from Chester to Coventry in 
109S. It is pnbable, tlierefore, that the early Norman part of this 
oburoh belongs to the period between 1067 and 1095 1. The masaire 
piers and seTnicircular aroties of the nave belong to this period, hot 
the triforium and clereBtoiy built upon them are of transirional cha- 
racter, and belong to quite the end of the twelfth centnry, (see Plate). 

The piers are taund, and extremely massive, with plain capitals, and 
the arches merely recessed, with square ed^es, without any mouldings ; 
—the four great arches which carried the central tower, hare shafts 
attached to the piers : and are of precisely the same character as those 
of the nave ; — nod one bay of the choir, with its aisles, remains. 
' On the north side, this bay of the aisle is turned into a modem 
Testry, but over it is ooe of the arches of the triforium arcade, which 
is of tho same plain, early character as the nave. On the south side, 
the first bay of the aisle is toler- 
ably perfect, and is richer work, 
of rather later date than the rest; 
tiiis window i^ richly ornamented 
with zigzags and shafts, and is 
turned into a doorway. The ban> 
septs were entirely destroyed at 
the Reformation, when the size 1 
of the church was reduced to 
adapt it for parochial use only. 

A.n.l082— 89. Hurley Priory, 
Berkshire. The charter ' speaks 
of certain gifts made to the church | 
by Geoffrey of Mandeville on the j 
day be had the church dedicated 
^ Osmund, Bishop of Salisbury. 
The church is of plain early Nor< 
man work '. 

A.D. 1087— 1092. Lincoln Ca- ' 
thedral. The see huviog been '. 
removed from Durchester, the ca- | 
thedml was built on a new site M 
by Bishop Bemigius. Fart of the ''" 
present west front is his work; 
it baa wide-juinted masonry, and *" 
the original parts are of very early character, but of grand design, 
vith three lofty recessed arches, or shallow porches. In this work 

4 The ohapter of this ahnroh is 
mentioned in ths Domesday Smrey 
•a holding property. 

' Ex BegiBt. de Waldea in HS3. 
Hsrl., printed in Dogdale, vol. iiL 
p. 4S3. The oharter mentions certain 
gifts btaag obtained from King Wil- 
Uain, and therefore most be before 
1089 ; while the witaasses. Bishop 




omul, LlsocilD tatliDdjsl. A. 



(1078—1107) and GUbert, 

Abbot of WestmuiBter (1088—1118), 
fli the date as after 1082. 

* See Lysone' Berkshire, toL i. p. 
asy ; UentJeman's Magazine, 1839, toI. 
i. p. 2fi7, where there ia an eograving 
of the ehnreb; and Mon. Ang., voL iii. 
p. 4S1. 
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doorways and capitals were inserted by Bishop Alexander in 1146*. 
The later work can be distinguished by the fine-jointed masonry, and 
it is necessary to pay attention to this, for the capitals inserted in the 
time of Bishop Alexander have been frequently mistaken for those 
of Bemigius, although when the two are compared they are very 
different \ 

A.D. 1089 — 1100. Gloucester Cathedral. The church of the mo- 
nastery of St. Peter at Gloucester, had been removed by Aldred, 
Bishop of Worcester, c. 1060, to a new site, nearer the walls. This 
church, with the greater part of the city, was burnt in 1087, and 
in 1089 the foundation-stone of a new church was laid by Kobert, 
Bishop of Hereford, in the presence of Abbot Serlo *. On the ides of 
July, 1100, the church was dedicated ^. The crypt of this period re- 
mains, with some alterations. The arches are segmental, remorkably 
wide and flat ; and this seems to be a local peculiarity, as it occurs in 
a chapel in the Deanery, of the twelfth century, and in some churches 
of the neighbourhood, as at Bishop's Cleeve. The vaults are groined 
without ribs, but the bays separated by the transverse arches, which 
are square in section. Some of the capitals are of the cushion form, 
others the rude Ionic. For engravings, see Britton, &c. 

A.D. 1092 — 1101. Carlisle Cathedral was commenced by Walter, 
a' Norman priest, who was governor of the city * at the former date ; 
but this consecration included the choir only, which was entirely re- 
built in the thirteenth century. The south transept (excepting the 
clerestory) and the pier- arches of the nave are earlt/ Norman work, 
built in continuation of the choir soon after 1101. The triforium 
and clerestory of the nave, and the clerestory of the south transept, 
are rather late Norman. It was made a cathedral in 1133. 

A.D. 1093. York Minster, the rebuilding /rom the foundation com- 
menced by Thomas the first Norman Archbishop \ The crypt is of 
this period. 

A.D. 1093. The church of Lindisfame, on Holy Island, Durham, 
rebuilt from the foundations. The ruins shew that it is constructed 
partly of the red sandstone of the neighbouring coast, and partly of 
the whinstone of the island, agreeing exactly with the minute de- 
scription of Keginald of Durham *', who was living at the time. The 
style is early Norman, with massive piers and cushion capitals. (See 
an arch, p. 51.) 

A.D. 1093 — 1099. The priory of Twinham, or Christ Church, in 
Hampshire, built by Ralph Flambard, who was then made Bishop of 
Durham. The nave and transepts are supposed to be his work, from 
their close resemblance to Durham. But it is probable that the Bishop 
retained the priory, and that these parts were not erected until the time 
of Henry I., when the priory was richly endowed by Bichard de 
Redvers, Earl of Devon *. 

* Roger de Hoveden, Annal, p. 280. 128, quoted by Dugdale, voL L p. 544. 

Fine engravings of this west front, from * Mon. Ang., voL ri. p. 141. For 

drawings by Carter, were publiflhed by engraving, see Billings' *» Carlisle Ca- 

the Society of Antiquaries. thedral," 4to., 1840. 

" See later on, under the year 1146. * Stubbs, Act. Pontil Ebor. 

' Annales de Winchecomb in Bibl. ^ Reg. Dunelm., cap. zxi. p. 45. 

Cotton., fol. 127 b. ' Carta Ricardide Redveriis senioris, 

7 MS. Cotton, Domit A. viii fol. ap. Mon, Ang,, vol. vi. p. 804. 
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A.B. 1093—1096. Durliam Cathedral. The choir bailt by Bishop 
William Carileph. 'Die first three stones vera laid by the Bishop, 
Ualcolm King or the Soots, and Prior Tnrgot, on the 3rd of Angost, 
1093, and the work was so far completed as to receire the body ot 
St. Cuthbert in 1 104 *. The transepts were completed by the monks 
during the vacancy of the bishopric hotweea 1128 and 1133 *. The 
style is simple, grand, masaiTe early Norman ', The style of this 
choir is early Norman, and very characteristic, but rather in advance 
of other buildings of the same period. It is hnrdly necessary to say 
that Durham is on the whole the finest of the Norman cathedrals 
architecturally, and it stands in a splendid situation. 

A,D. 1096 — 1110. The choir of Canterbury entirely rebuilt, more 
magniflcently than before, by Prior Emulph, who entirely destroyed 
Lanfrano's work. A portion of the crypt of this period remams. 
Emulph was made Bishop of Aochcstor, and was succeeded by 
Conrad in 1110 1. 

A.D. 1096— 1119. Norwich Ca- 
thedral, built by Serbert Losinga 
on a new site, the see having 
been removed &om Thetford by 
him. The foundation of the 
choir was laid in 1096^. The 
style is early Norman ; most of 
the capitals are of the cushion tt 
shape, bat some are scolloped. I 
and others are of the rude Ionic * 
form, aa here shewn. These ca- 
pitals ar« a good example of that 
ty^ which is usually character- 
istic of the eleventh century. 
The church was left unfiniEJied 
by Bishop Herbert, and was not 
completed until 1200. 

A.D. 1097. Westminster Hull, 
bnllt by William Hufas. The 
original walls remain for the 
most part, but cased over and 
hidden, and the omamentation 

entirely altered. Some of the „, . , „ .^ . , "„ ,.., 

onginal work was uncoverea ' 

during the repairs made under the direction of Sir Bohert Smirke, 

and was carefully described by his tnx)ther, Mr. Sydney Smirke, 




' BogeideHoTeden,.JnniiIir<,p.26€. 

* Some cmions partionlara desorip- 
tire □( DncluUQ Cathedral oa it stood 
in the middle □( the twelfth oealarj, 
•re given by Boginald of DarhAin, 
oap. Ixziii. p. 190. Bto., Snrtees 3o- 
detf, 1836. See also Hist. Dtmelm., 
Scmpt iU., Sojtees Boo., 1S39. Jlfon. 
Aug., ToL i. p. 319. 



ter,A 



see Britton, Caz- vol. i 



I A foil Moooat ot the rebnildiiiit 

of Canterbm; Catbedikl, at Baooesaive 
periodB, will be found in Professor 
Willie's "ArchitootDT&l Histoi? ot Can- 
(eibnry Cathedral," 8vo., ISU ; the 
most Taloable work on the hisloiy ol 
arohiteotue that eiiits in toy lan- 

' Begist. primnm, ap. Hon. Aug., 
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in Arehaologiay vols, xxvi., xxviL, where several engravings are given 
from drawings by Mr. Smirke and Mr. Buckler. The masonrv is 
wide-jointed, and the capitals of the shafts are the plain cusnion 
capitals. Some sculptured capitals were also found built into the wall, 
and are engraved in the Archaologia^ but these evidently belong to 
a later period, towards the end of the twelfth century. (See an 
arch from this palace, p. 51.) 



RECORDS OF BUILDINGS DURING THE REIGN OF 
HENRY I., A.D. 1100—1135. 

A.n. 1103 — 1121. Tewkesbury Abbey Church, Gloucestershire, 
founded by Robert Fitz Haimon, and consecrated in 1 12 P. The grand 
west front and the arches of the nave are quite early in the twelfth 
century. The work is very plain ; the pier-arches are unusually small, 
with very tall piers, more lofty than is usual at this period. The great 
arch in the west front, extending the whole height of the building, is 
believed to be unique, but the three great Norman arches recessed in 
the west front of Lincoln convey the same idea. The grand western 
porches in France are often half the height of the building, but not 
so lofty as these. At Tewkesbury it is evident from the mass of 
masonry in the south aisle, near the west end, that there either was 
an inner wall forming an actual porch or Galilee, or else a tower. 
The most genuine part of the early work is the apsidal chapel on the 
east side of the south transept. The choir with its aisles and radiating 
chapels is also of Norman construction, but entirely altered in ap- 
pearance to the Decorated style of the ribs and windows. The 
original plan was the same as at Christ Church, Oxford, DunstablCi 
and part of Romsey, where the vaults of the aisles rest upon half- 
capitals attached to the piers ; some of them have escaped unaltered, 
but the greater part of them, and the whole of the upper capitals in 
the choir, have been altered in the Decorated style. 

A.D. 1103 — 1116. St. Botolph's Priory Church at Colchester, Essex. 
Founded by Emulph, or Eynulph, a monk, afterwards abbot of Peter- 
borough in 1102, and supposed to have been completed about 1116, 
when a papal bull invested the priory with peculiar privileges^. It 
is built chiefly of Roman bricks, as are nearly all the churches of the 
town and neighbourhood ; the Roman walls of the town having long 
served as a convenient quarry in a district where stone is scarce. It 
is ornamented with intersecting arcades, but the details are early, ex- 

* Annates Winton.y ap. Ang. Sac.j see also Petit's History of Tewkes- 

vol. i. p. 297, and the Chronica de bury : Oxford, 1848, 8vo., and Blunt's 

Tewkesbury e in Bibl. Cotton., printed 12mo., 1875, which contains a plan, 

in Mon. Ang.j vol. ii. p. 69 ; W. Mai- and photographic views, tombs, and 

mesb., De Gestis Reg. Ang.^ p. 89 ; details. 

Annales de Theokesberia, printed in ^ Papal Bull of Pope Pascal II. 

Loard's Annales Monastici; Regis- a.d. 1123, printed in Mon. Ang,, vol. 

trum Theok., MS. in the possession of yi. p. 106. 
Sir John laham, quoted by Blunt; 
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(H'ptiuj; A rich doorway, which is evidently an insertion of a much 
mvT duto \ 

A.p» 1 104 —1 133. Durham Cathedral. The nave and aisles were built 
rhictly by Hishop Flambard, in the same style as the choir built by 
hi» pmUxvssor. Sto a.d. 1093 — 1096. 

A. p. 1107. Fall of the central tower of Winchester Cathedral". 
The tower and part of the tran^^pts were rebuilt soon after the fall, 
imd the ditft*rence in the character of the masonry marks the exact 
point» of junction, and affords a useful guide for the examination 
of othtT buildings, as it is not an isoIatt>d example. In the old 
walls the ma:!^>QrT is wide-jointed, in the new work it is fine-jointed, 
•hawing a considerable advunce in the art of construction in a few 
y^Hiw, ^See the w^Kidcut« p. S4.^ Yet the enormous mass of masonry 
which was used to support the new tower, and enrare its not falling 
•gain, shews that the art was fiu- firom having attained that degree 
of perfection which it reached at the end of the ct^ntury. 

A»P. 1 1 10 — U39. Sherborne Castle, Dorsetshire, bmlt by Roger, 
Riahop of Salisbury*. It is now a mere ruin, but possesses many 
of the original Xorman features, and the masonry is fine-jointed. 
Of tho abbey of Sherborne, also, the greater part of the church 
remains, although the Norman walls of the nave have been cosei, 
and the architectural character altered to the Perpendicular style, as 
at Winchester. 

A.D. 1115 — 1139. Malmesbnry Abbey, founded by Bishop Roger. 
This, also, has fine-jointed masonry. 

** He (Bishop Roger) was a prelate of great mind, and spared no expense 
towards completing bis designs, especially in buildings ; which may be seen 
in other places, but more particularly at ^disbury and Malmesbury ;'for there 
he erected extensive edlGces at fast cost, and with surpassing* beauty, fA^ 
comrtei oftione being to correctly laid that the joint deceice$ ike eye^ and Ua»U 
U to imagine that the whole wall is eomooMed of a tingle block, Ue built anew 
the church of Salisbury, and beautified it in such a manner that it yields to 
none in England, but surpasses many *." 

This passage of William of Malmesbnry is worthy of particular 
notice, as it seems that this mode of building with fine -jointed 
masonry struck him as remarkable, from which we may infer that 
it was not then in general use; and in confirmation of this it has 
been observed, that the work of a previous date has generally wide 
joints between the stones, as in the older parts of Winchester and 
Canterbury. 

A.]>. 1112 — 1136. Exeter Cathedral. The transept towers are of 
the time of Bishop Warelwast ^ ; the church was continued through 

* For engravings, see the Monat- ^ William of Malmesbuiy, Oettit 

tieon, and Britton's ** Architectural Reg. Ang., lib. v. s. 408. Mon. Ang., 

Antiquities,'' vol. i. p. 2. vol. i. p. 253. 

■ Annal. Winton,, p. 297. Willis's p Short Chronicle of Exeter MS. in 

** Architectural History of Winchester the Archives of the Cathedral, and 

Cathedral," in ProceedingH of ArchsoL quoted in Freenuin*s history of it. 

Inst., p. 18. London, 1846. 8vo., Exeter, 1875. Mon, Ang.^ voL 

" Godwin's ** Catalogue of the Bi- ii p. 518. 
■hops," p. 278. 
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the whole of the twelfth century, and during the reetorations in 1872 
it was found that a g^eat part of the present walU are of that period, 
M was Beeu when the plasb-r was scarped off ; but the transepts and 
the tO(fen over them are the only part in which the Norman clia- 
racter is visible. The architectuntl character of the greater part is 
pure Decorated. Sir Qeorge Gilbert Scott has here, as frequently in 
many places, brought to light the original construction by stripping 
off the plaster, and has thus explained the history of many build- 
ings in a maimer that is undeniable, although it could not be seen 
before. 

A.D. 1115—1130. Eochester Cathedral^. Emulf, who had been 
Prior of Canterbury, and had begun to rebuild the choir there, waa 
made Bishop of Rochester, and carried on the work which had 
been begun by Bishop Gundulf. His work at Rochester may be 
traced by its exact resemblance to his work at Canterbury. Precisely 
the same omamenis are used in both charches, especially a peculiar 
kind of plain diaper pattern 
on the walls, whidi occurs 
in the passage leading from 
the north transept to tlie 
crypt at Canterbury ; and at 
Bochester in the ruins of 
the chapter-house and clois- 
ters, and in the ftagmeuts ! 
of the eai>t«m bay of the ^ 
nave, which was rebuilt 
in the thirteenth century, 
but the old materials used 
np in an internal bnttress to 
the central tower; also at 
the west end of the aisles ; 
the central part of the west 
front is of later date, and 
the different bays of the 
nave each of a different date, 
the work being continued 
through nearly the whole of 
the twelfth century; the rich 
central doorway of the west 
front being part of the later work. The same peculiar diamond- 
shaped pattern on the surface of the walls occurs also on the east 
end wall of S. Peter's, Devizes, Wilts. It wag supposed to be 
a special mark of the work of Emulph, but may probably only be 
one of the features of his time. 

A.n. 1117 — 1143. Peterborough Cathedral having been burnt in 
the preceding year, a new one was begun from the foundation by John 
de Seez, who funned the plan of the whole, and in 1143 it was oun- 
secrated*. The style is good plain Norman of rather early character. 
The date of consecration only proves that the choir was r^y for the 

"> S.Beg. Ep, ap. Mon. Ang., ToL 1. 




]>Upw-n>rk Id Putaga to Crrpt. 
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dafly service. The nave was probably not completed until quite the 
end of the century. The triforium arcade of the choir affords the 
earliest example of plate tracery in its most primitive form, small 
plain circular openings pierced in the fiat head over the sub-arches in 
one of the bays ". 

A.D. 1121. Reading Abbey, Berkshire, founded by King Henry I.^ 
The ruins which remain consist chiefly of enormous masses of rubble 
and flint walls, the whole of the ashlar masonry having been stripped 
off, but the extreme hardness and solidity of these massive walls have 
defied the efforts of the destroyer. Some small portions of the orna- 
mental stone-work have been dug up, and arranged. 

The revenues of the churches of Gholsey, Berks., and Leominster^ 
Herefordshire, were granted by the king to Reading Abbey, and the 
fi&biics were probably soon after rebuilt by the Abbey. A consider- 
able part of Leominster Church remains as rebuilt at this period. 
At Cholsey the lower part of the central tower, with the early 
transept-arches, and the foundations of the whole of the walls of 
the church, are of early Norman character, and not long after the 
grant to the Abbey, but the choir was not rebuilt till the thirteenth 
century. 

A.D. 1121. Kirkham Priory, Yorkshire, founded by Sir Walter 
Espee, and Adeline his wife, for Austin Canons ^ The principal 
remains consist of a beautiful gateway, a fine Norman doorway, and 
part of the cloisters. 

▲.D. 1121—1130. Bury St Edmund's, Suffolk. The gateway 
tower of the Abbey (called St. James's tower) built by Radulphus 
and Heraeus the sacrists '. It is fine and rich Norman work, but the 
ornament is of early character, shallow and worked with the pick, 
except the rich doorway, which is evidently an insertion of a much 
later date. 

A.D. 1122. Kenil worth Priory, Warwickshire, founded for Austin 
Canons by Geoffrey do Clinton, chamberlain and treasurer to Henry I.^ 

The churches of Wotton, Warwickshire, Clinton, Oxfordshire, 
and Barton, Northamptonshire, were given to it by the founder; 
Hathe and Stoneleigh, Warwickshire, were given by King Henry I. ; 
Packington, Leamington, Worm-Leighton, Herberbury, and Radford, 
Warwickshire, Barton Seagrave, Northants ', and Stcwkley, Bucking- 
hamshire, were given by Geoffrey, the son of the founder, about 1 150 ; 
Hethe, Oxfordshire, by Lescelina, daughter of the founder, about 
the same time ; Iffley, Oxfordshire, by Juliana de St. Remi, about 
11 60*; and fifteen other churches by subsequent benefactors, which 
it is not necessary to enumerate : but those mentioned are believed 
all to have portions of the original work about the time of dona- 



* For engrayingB, seeBritton^s " Ca- 
thednJe," or Storer*B, or Murray's. 

* Matt. Paris, p. 66 ; Mon, Ang,, vol. 
if, p. 28. 

■ Burton AnnaleSf Mon. Ang,, vol. tI. 
p. 207. 

* Burton AnnaUs, Mon, Ang., Yol. iii. 
p. 98 ; Mon, Ang., vol. vi. p. 775. For 
wtgravings, see Britton*a "Arohiteo- 
land Antiquitiee,*' vol. iii. p. 84. 



f Charter of Clinton, Reg, Kenil,, 
ap. Mon. Ang., vol. yi. p. 220. 

* For engravings of Norman details 
from this choroh see " Churches of 
Northamptonshire,'* royal Svo., 1849, 
p. 150. 

* Iffley is not mentioned in the Con- 
firmation at the beginning of the reign 
of Henzy XL, and was therefore given 
after that time. 




tioii, and thej ara supposed to have been built or rebiiilt ander 
the direction of the canons of Keniiworth. They are all of rich 
Norman work, and the church at Keniiworth itself has a rich Nor- 
man doorvay. 

A.D. 1124. Caiator Chnrch, Northamptonshire'', A fine crucifonu 
church, with a centrul tower of rich but not lata Norman work; 
the external ornament is nil shallow, and such as would not ro- 
qnire the nse of the chisel. Some of the capitals in the interior 
are carved with groups of figures obviously ffquiring the use of 
Qie chisel, but it is quite possible and probable that these were exe- 
cuted afterwards. 

Over the south door of the chancel there is a niche with a tr&- 
foil head, the upper part of which is cut out of one large stone, 
bearing the following rude inscription. All the letters are raised 
on the face of the stone, except those signifying xxuii, which are 
cnt into it. 




lamlptlDii, Dolitor QiiiTah, HottlumiitoDalilra. 

The tower of this church is rich Nurman work, with the sqnaie 
billet, the hatchet, and scolloped ornaments. Other parts of the 
chnidi are of the same period, and there ia another inscription cut in 
Tood on the south door of the nave, which is also of very early cha- 
racter : bnt the chancel has been in a great degree rebuilt in the 
thirteenlh century, preaerring, however, the Norman sedilia, and 
other parts of the Norman work, among which is the inscription above 
given, and probably the whole niche, for although the trefoil head ia 
not nsoal in Norman work, it is occasioually met with ; and this niohe 
sppearB ruder than the Early English doorway over which it ia placed. 
The edges are square and not moulded. 

A..O. 1123—1133. Tho church of St. Bartholomew, Smlthfield, 

' Xm. Ang. , vol. vi. p. 1639. 
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London*. This was the ohurcli of Uta AngiutiiuRTi priory foanded in 
1123 by Kahere, the kin^s jester or minstrel, and he obtained a 
charter from the king in 1133, by which time it is probable that the 
bnildingB were in an advanced state. It is recorded that three Greek 
traTellers of noble family were present at the foundation, and furotold 
the fbtnre importance of the church. They were probably merchants 
from Byzantium, and it has been conjectured that they were consulted 
by the founder respecting the plan and architectural character of the 
church. The aisle round the apse remained in a very gennine state 
until 1860, and agreed with this period; it was of rather early fior- 




TonMOln of Ohdr. 



num character, with transverse archea, irhich were of the horae-shoe 
fcmn, and the vaults were slightly domical, that is, the centre of each 
bay was hifcher than the sides ■*, The upper port of the choir is of 
later date than this aisle ; the central tower ia not square, and the 
arches are transitional, two being round and two pointed, with mould- 
ings and details of much later character than those of the aisle ; the 
nave has been destroyed with the exception of one bay, and the vaults 
of the aisles have parts of modem houses built upon them. Domes 
are the peculiar feature of the Bysantiue style, and buildings that are 
partly derived from this style have their vaults of a domical form, 
though not high enough to become actual domes. 

A.n, 1127. St. Sepulchre's Church, S'orthampton, built by Simon 
de St Lis (Seynlyz, Senlis), the second £arl of Ifurthampton, on his 
return from the firat crusade, and presented by him to the priory of 
St. Andrew's in that town : the gift was confirmed by Hugh, Bishop 
of Lincoln, and King Henry I. Earl Simon died in the year 1 127 *. 
It is one of the round churches built in imitation of the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. The original part of the work 
is of rude and early Norman character, hut the arches are acutely 

' Cftrta fondatioms, MS. in BibL the; were destroyed ; that aisle was 

Cotton, *p. ifon. Ang., vol. vi. p. 394. the earliest part □{ the bnilding. 

* The thi«e ba^s of the north aisle < Carta Budoiub limdatoris et oon- 

had preserved their otigiual vaulta firmatio B^. Hen. L, ap. Mim. Aug., 

nntil the rcitorotioiM of ISBO, when voL v. p. IN. 
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pointed. There is, howeyer, great donbt whether .these arches are 
original, the upper part of the wall is evidently late work, and these 
arches appear to belong to the alteration made at that time rather 
than to the original work. The outer wall was raised, and the win- 
dows altered, when the ianer row of arches was inserted, probably in 
the time of Henry II. ' 

A.D. 1126 — 1138. The castle of Rochester was begun at the former 
date by Archbishop "William Corboil, and finished at the latter by 
Geoffrey de Mandeville «. 

A.D. 1127. Fumess Abbey, Lancashire, founded by Stephen, Count 
of Boulogne and Mortain, afterwards King of England ^. The magni- 
ficent ruins of this wealthy abbey are fdmost entirely of subsequent 
periods, rebuilt or added in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
but there are some small portions of early Norman work remaining. 

A.D. 1127 — 1134. Cormac's Chapel, on the rock of Cashel, Ireland, 
commenced in 1127 and consecrated in 1134 ^ This beautiful little 
chapel is a Tory remarkable piece of work to be found in Ireland 
at that date. It is good and rich Norman work, rather in advance of 
anything in England at the same date, but its history is authenticated 
by the inscription upon it. The round tower seems to have been 
built at the same time as a belfry to it, though detached, and in 
the thirteenth century the cathedral and castle were added, but the 
chapel was not disturbed. 

A.D. 1127—1144. The church of St. Rule (or St. Regulus), at 
St. Andrews, Scotland, built by Bishop Robert. There is a re- 
markably tall tower, closely resembling some of those in Ireland ^. 

A.D. 1128—1152. The abbey church of Kelso*, Scotland, founded 
and built by St. David, King of Scotland. The original parts ai^ 
good Norman work, not of late character. The pier-arches of the 
nave and the windows are round-headed, and the capitals are scol- 
loped only ; there are intersecting arcades in the side walls, and the 
tower-arches are pointed. 

A.D. 1 130. The cathedrals of Canterbury ™ and Rochester were both 
consecrated by Archbishop William Corboil, this year. These two 
churches had been building simultaneously, and the choirs of both 
were completed at the same time. At Canterbury the outer walls of 
this choir remain; at Rochester it was rebuilt and much enlarged 
about sixty years afterwards, but ruins of the chapter-house and 



' For engrayings, see Britton*s Aroh. 
Ant., vol. i. p. 45. 

V G^rvase. 

^ Register de Fomesse in officio 
Dacatus LancastriaB, ap. Mon. Ang.^ 
vol. y. p. 250 ; and Beck's ** History and 
Antiquities of the Abbey of Fomess," 
pp. Ill, 112. The cells or daoghter 
churches to this important abbey 
were, — Oalder, Cumberland, founded 
in 1134 ; Swyneseved, or Swineshed, 
Linoolndiire, 1148; Fermoy, or De 
Castro Deit Ireland, 1170 ; Inniscorthy, 
Ynes, or De JfituZa, in the diocese of 
Down, Ireland, 1183; Holy Cross, 
in the diocese of Cashel, Ireland, 



1183 ; Wythney, Ireland, 1188 ; Cork- 
enronth, or De Petra Fertili, Ireland, 
1197; Bussyn, in the Isle of Man, 
1238; De SuriOf in the diocese of 
Lismore, Ireland, 1249. 

> Inscription, ap. Petrie*s "Eccle- 
siastical ArchitectTure of Ireland,'* 
vol. i p. 283. 

*' For engravings, see BilUngs' "An- 
tiquities of Scotland." 

^ See Waloot's Monasticon Scoti- 
cum. For engravings, see Billings' 
*' Scotland," and the " Porch," p. 146. 

™ Gervase, Act. Pontif., p. 1664, 
ap. Willis's " Canterbury Cathedral," 
p. 19. 
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tilMinrn of ihii period romain. Ernulf, who bad been prior of Canter- 
imry, artd )itu\ begun tbe eboir tbere, was at this time Bishop of 
UocuoNior, having succeeded Rodolf or Ralph, who was promoted 
to Oantorbury in 1114. (See a.d. 1115). 

A.D. 1131 — 1140. Dover, 8. Martin's Priory, rebuilt by Archbishop 
Corboil. The work was begun in 1131, and the monks entered the 
choir in 1140. Tho refectory of the building has been preserved, and 
was long used as a bam ; it has been restored to better use, and is 
a fine Norman hall ^, 

A.D. 1131. Rievaulx Abbey, Yorkshire, founded by Walter Espee, 
who placed hero somo monks sent by St Bernard irom the abbey of 
Clairvaux. It was the earliest Cistercian abbey in Yorkshire "". 

A.D. 1132. Fountains Abbey, Yorkshire, was founded in this 
Toar. Tho buildings were burnt in 1140. The church was rebuilt 
by Abbot John of York, who laid the foundations in 1204, and 
flnishml by the next abbot, John Pherd, a.d. 1245. There are con- 
sidarable rt^mains of tho early domestic buildings of the abbey of 
a good Norman style \ 

A.D. 1132. Dunstable Priory, Bedfordshire^, founded by Henry I. 
The west fVont has a fine Norman doorway remaining, but the greater 
part is of a later period. 

A.D. 1133. Porchester Church, Hampshire'. A priory of canons of 
the order of St. Augustine was founded by King Henry I. within the 
walls of Porchester Castle. The establishment was removed about 
twenty years afterwards to South wick, but tho cliurch which they had 
built in the castle remains. It is pure Norman, and the west front is 
a particularly good example of a small Norman we.st front, in good 
preservation; (see p. 73). The font is of the same period, orna- 
mented with intersecting arcades. 

A.D, 1134. The Cistercian Abbey of Calder, Cumberland, founded 
by Ranulf de Merchines, and confirmed by Henry III *. The ruins 
ox tho church are of Norman and transitional character ^ 

A.D. 1136—1142. Castle Acre Prioir Church, Norfolk. Founded 
by William de Warren * ; the front is fine rich Norman, with inter- 
Booting arcades. 

A.D. 1136 — 1160. — Buildwas Abbey, Shropshire, founded by Roger, 
Bishop of Chc*sU>r \ Thore are considerable ruins of these buildings ; 
nearly all tho walls of the church remain ; the chancel has beeu 
altered in the thirteenth century, but not rebuilt ; and the nave has 



■ Annal. S. Martini Dov., Cotton 
MS., ap. Moil Ang.^ vol. iv. p. 586. 

• HUtoria fondaUonis MS. in Bibl 
OoUon, ap. MoiuAng., vol. v. p. 274. 
For engravings, see the Mon, Ang,, 
and Sharpe's "Parallels," Chorton's 
««Tork8hire Abbeys," <fto. 

9 For engravixigs, see ** The Abbeys 
of Torkahire,*' folio, Sonter, York: and 
«* Sharpe's ParaUels," 1848, &e. ; see 
alio Charton*8 ** Abbeys of Yorkshire." 

4 Hist, fandat. et Carta Henrici I. 
ap. Jfofi. Ang,t voL vi. p. 289, where 
an engraving of it is also given. 



r MS. in Bibl. Cotton, ap. Mon,Ang,f 
voL vi. p. 248. 

■ Con£rmatio, ii., iii., ap. Mon.Ang., 
vol. V. p. 840. 

t For engravings, see Bnck's** Views," 
and Mon. Ang., and Sharpe's *'Cis- 
teroian Abbeys," 1875. 

* Carts Com. Wareniie, ap. Mon, 
Ang., vol. v. p. 46 ; and engravings in 
Mon. Ang,, Britten's Archit. Ant., 

(ftO. 

« Chron.Petrihurg,; ajud Mon, Ang., 
voL V. p. 855. 
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not been altered, the two sides of it are not quite of the same date. 
It is evident that, as usual, the choir was built first, and the nave by 
degrees afterwards ; the nave has pointed arches, but the character of 
the work is not late, probably about 1150. The arches are merely 
recessed and not moulded, and the capitals are scolloped only. The 
clerestory windows are round-headed. There are considerable re- 
mains of the original buildings although the greater part is a century 
later ^ 



RECORDS OF BUILDINGS DURING THE REIGN OF 
STEPHEN, A.D. 1135—1154. 

The reign of Stephen and the early part of that of Henry II. is the 
period of the rich Norman style ; during the reign of Henry I., as we 
have seen, the buildings were still of the class which we usually call 
early Norman, massive and comparatively plain. We know from 
Gervase that the chisel was not used in the " glorious choir of 
Conrad'* and Emulf, and a careful examination of the remains of that 
choir and of many other buildings of the same period shews that no 
marks of it arc to be foimd ; although a good deal of surface -ornament 
began to be used in the time of Henry I., yet it is all shallow, and 
such as might be executed with the pick, until quite the end of his 
reign. In the time of Stephen the chisel began to be freely used, and 
many capitals and other ornaments which had been erected before 
were now carved, especially such as were within easy reach, as in the 
crypt and on the wall-arcades at Canterbury, where some of the 
capitals are still left in their original form, the plain cushion ; others 
are elaborately carved, and some are left half finished. (See p. 105.) 

The buildings known to have been erected in this reign are nume- 
rous, but they are chiefly a carrying on of works begun in the two 
preceding reigns. There were, however, a considerable number of 
new foundations, especially of the Cistercians. 

A.D. 1136. St. Cross Church and Hospital, near Winchester, founded 
by Henry de Blois, Bishop of Winchester, brother to King Stephen*. 
This church has pointed arches throughout; !the nave is evidently 
of later date than the choir, and is considerably more advanced in 
style, being quite of transitional character, but the choir is pure 
Norman, and there seems no reason to doubt that this part was built 
within twenty years of the foundation. The triforium arcade of 
intersecting mouldings forming pointed arches was supposed by Dr. 
Milner to have been the origin of the pointed arch. (See Plate.) 

A.D. 1137. The city of Rochester burnt on the 7th of May in that 
year, the king being a spectator; on the following day the new church 
of St. Andrew was consecrated by Archbishop William [Corboil ■.] 

A.D. 1138. The Tower of London finished by Geoffrey de flan- 
deviUe ^. 

y For engravings, see Sharpe's " Pa- • [Gervase, Chronica^ ap. Twisden ; 

rallelBof Architeotare,"andthe '* York- Willis's '* Canterbury;" and Florence 
shire Abbeys." of Worcester. 

■ Beg. £p. Winton, ap. Mon, Ang,, ^ Qenrase, ibid, 
vol. vi. p. 721. 
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4,D. 1 HO. Dorchester Abbey, Oxfordshire, refonndeil by Alexander, 
Bishop of Lincoln, for Austin Canons'. The church was rebuilt in the 
time of Edward I,, but there are portions of the Kormon church ra- 
the chancel- 



arch and a doorway from 
the north aisle of the 
ohoir into the cloister 
are part of the original 
work built soon after this 
foundation. The north 
wall of the nave, or at 
least the lower part of it 
where the cloister has 
abutted atnunst it, is alsn 
of about the tame period, 
though Decorated win- 
dows have hcen inserted 
in the upper part of it. 

A. B. 1141 — 1150. 
Shohdon Church, near 
Leominster, Hereford - 
■hire, built by Oliver de- 
ll erlcm end, stetrard to 
the Mortimers, of which 
a minute history is pre- ■ 
served and printed in the 
Monattieon ", in the ori- 
ginal Norman-French of 
the period. It appears 
that the founder went 
on a pilgrimage to the 
ahrine of St. James of ComposteUa in Spain, during the progress of 
the work, and on his return was hospitably entertained in the mo- 
nastery of St. Victor at Paris, with which he was so much pleased, 
that when his church was completed he sent fur two monks from that 
monastery to serve it. The unusual richness of the work makes it 
a ttdr conjecture that he brought home with him from his travels 
either drawings or a remembrance of what he had seen, and applied 
this knowledge to his new building. It would ho a curious matter of 
research to ascertain where he found it: the monastery of St.Victiir 
has been entirely destroyed, hut very similar work may be found in 
Anjou and Poitou of the same period, and it is probable that he would 
go through the English provinces in the west of France on his way to 
Spain. The church of Notre Dame de Poitiers is equally rich, espe- 
cially the west front, and is probably of about the same period. The 
establishment was removed to Wigmore in 1179 by Hughde Uurtimer, 
and so richly endowed that it became en important abbey of the 
Austin Friars. This shews that the buildings remaining at Shohdon 
must be previous to that date. (For detuils see p. 64.) 




A.D. 1145, Lillieehall Abbey*, Shropshire. An abbey of Augns- 
tiDian Canons was founded here about thia date, by Richard and 
Philip de Balmeis, There are considerable rrmains of the churcti 
and other buildings of this abbey; their style would give the idea 
of an earlier dat« than this, aa they appear to be rather early Norman. 
The plan is rery peculiar — a long narrow church without aisles, but 
vith transepts, no triforium, but a clerestory high up in the walla to 
allow for the cloister and domestic buildings abutting against them ; 
the nave is divided by transverse walls into three portions ; the choir 
has chapels on the side ; the east window is Decorated, aad the west 
tower Perpendicular. There are conaider^ble ruins deo of the re- 
fectory and the abbot's house. 

A.D. 1146. Lincoln Cathedral, which had been much damaged by 
a fire in 1141, was restored by Bishop Alexander'; the present rich 
west doorways are the work of 
Bishop Alexander inserted in 
walls of earlier date. Some of 
the capitals of the shafts of the 
large arched recesses are also in- 
sertions of the same period. Tlic 
original walls are of wide-jointed 
masonry ; the insertions are all 
fine-jointed. 

A.D. 1147. Roche Abbey, 
Yorkshire. This abbey of the 
Cistercian Order was founded by 
Ilichard de Builli and Richard 
Fitz Turgis, the owners of the 
neighbouring soil*. There are 
considerable ruins of the choir 
end transept of the church, which 
are in a stylo of early transition, 
massive and plain, the arches 
pointed, but the windows round- 
headed. We have no date of 
consecration, but the choir is not Unwlatothodral, o. llOtt. 

likely to have been built more 

than twenty years after the fuundation of the abbr'y. The stone is ot 
a remarkably durable nature, and although much has been destroyed 
by violence and exposed to the weather for centuries, the details 
that remain are as perfect as the day they were carved. 

A.D. 1 148. St. Augustine's Priory, Bristol, founded by Robert Pitz- 
Sarding, Muyor of Bristol". The chapter-house and the gateway of 
this priory remain, their date may probably be twenty years after the 
foundation of the priory ; they are late and rich Norman. 

A.D. 1150. Birkenhead Priory, Cheshire, founded by Haraon de 

■ Beg.de LillleBhaII,etOBrtaHsiuici on tba TorksluTe abbeys. 

I., &p. Jlfon. Aug., vol. vi. p. 363. ■ Carta de tundatione, ap. Hon. 

' Chron. Matth. Paris, lol., p. 3B1 ; Ang., vol. ». p. 60a. 

Beg.Ep ap. Jfon.^R9.,vol.vi.p.l370; " Carta da fondatione, ap. JCm. 

Ua eugrarings, see the rariooa works Ang. , vol ri. p. 36fi. 
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M'lsii, third Baron of Dunham Massey^ The Norman chapel re- 
mains. 

A.D. 1152. Kirkstall Clnniac Ahhey, in the West Riding of York- 
ahirc, was remored to a new site by Henry de Laci, and the buildings 
were completed before 1182^. ''The founder laid the first stone 
with his own hands, and livoi to see the completion of it at his own 
expense.** The style is Norman, but with pointed arches. (See an 
arch from it, p. 51). 

A.D. 1 153. Davington, or Daunton Priory, Eent, (near Faversham,) 
founded by Fulke de Nowenhara for nuns *. The church and part of 
the other buildings were restored by Williment the glass painter in 
1850. There is a good Norman west front, with tower on south side, 
and north aisle. The pillars are square and massive, and look older 
than the date of foundation, but this probably arises from the building 
material, which is flint 



TRANSITION. 

The transition from Norman to Early English was gradual, 
and it is sometimes very difficult to decide on the character 
of some remains ; in general, the square abacus to the capital 
is the best mark, for the arch is none, many pure Norman 
works having the pointed arch. The mouldings of later Nor- 
man work approach very near to Early English. The [circular 
part of the] Temple Church, London, is one of those buildings 
which seems to belong as much to one style as the other ; and 
two Lincolnshire buildings, not far distant from each other, 
shew a curious crossing of the marks of these two styles : — one, 
the front of the hospital of St. Leonard, at Stamford, presents 
a semicircular arch with pure Norman mouldings, but the 
shafts are in two rows, stand free, and have a round abacus 
of several mouldings, which are quite Early English. The 
other, part of Eetton Church, has the square Norman abacus 
and semicircular arch with Norman mouldings, and another 
pointed one on the side ; but both these have a dripstone filled 
with the toothed ornament, which also runs down by the shafts, 
which are banded, and have an Early English base. 

[The west end of Iffley Church, Oxfordshire, is an early ex- 
ample of the transition ; it may be called Norman, but it is 
very late in the style, and the pointed arches on each side of 
the circular- beaded doorway are quite transitional, (see the 
Pkte.) 

' Carta Hamonit, ap. Mon. Ang,, written by an eye-witness. See also 

voL fi. p. 241. the engravings in the Yorkshire 

k Fondationis Historia, MS. in Bibl. abbeys. 

BodL, ap. Mon. Ang,, vol. y. p. 531. * Confirmation of Henry IH., ap. 

The hiatozy of the foundation was Mon, Ang,^ vol. iv. p. 289. 
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THE PERIOD OP TRANSITION. 101 

It is quite necessary to allow a period of Tkansition between 
each of the styles. The most conspicuous of these is naturally the 
time of change from the Romanesque, or Korman style, distinguished 
by its massive character and the general use of the round arch, 
and the Gothic distinguished by its lightness, its peculiar mould- 
ings, and the general use of the pointed arch. But the pointed arch 
alone is a very unsafe guide, and beginners are continually misled 
by the name of the Pointed style : the pointed arch was used occa- 
sionally at all periods, and was in ver}^ common use long before the 
Gothic style was established. It was used in some countries much 
earlier than in others, and in the south of France it appears to have 
been in common use at the end of the eleventh century, although 
not accompanied by any other features of the Gothic style. The 
building art had made very rapid progress there up to a certain point, 
and then stood still for above a century. This probably arose from 
the political circumstances of the country, into which it is not our 
purpose to enter, as it would lead into too wide a field of discussion. 
On the other hand, round-headed doorways and square-headed win- 
dows were used at all periods when convenience called for them, 
especially in houses and castles, and it is quite a mistake to suppose 
that the Gothic styles were confined to churches; aU buildings of 
the same period were in the same style, only the churches have been 
commonly preserved, because no one would be at the expense of re- 
building them ; houses have generally been rebuilt again and again, 
as the fashion changed, or the ideas of comfort and convenience 
were altered. 

The great divisions into styles are extremely convenient, and a 
wonderful help to the memory of the student, as is proved by the 
rapid progress which the art has made since Mr. Rickman first reduced 
its history into a f«y8tem and an intelligible classification ; but where 
minute accuracy is required, and we wish to ascertain within a few 
years the age of a building by its characteristic features, we must sub- 
divide each of the styles into three parts — early, middle, and late. 

Churches of the eleventh century and the early part of the twelfth 
were usually terminated at the east end by a semicircular apse, and 
the chancel was short; this was commonly lengthened at a subsequent 
period, and a square east end substituted, so that the round east end 
is a rare feature in England; while on the Continent the case is 
reversed, the apse is the rule, the square east end the exception. 

In endeavouring to ascertain the exact historical date of any build- 
ing, there aie many things to be considered ; no one feature separately 
can be relied up( n, and those who fancy that they can ^x the exact 
date to a year by the mouldings only on the principle of comparison, 
deceive themselves. The mouldings are often the best guide to the 
date, but not always; sometimes the same mouldings are used again 
when the walls have been rebuilt, in other instances they are correctly 
copied in restoration, or in continuation. Neither can the scxdpture 
of the capitals be relied upon separately, for they are often carved after 
the building was completed, as in the crypt at Canterbury, and how 
long after it is impossible to say. 

Still there is no doubt that ihe received dates of the divisions of the 
styles are substantially correct^ and that ixperienced eyes can see at a 
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glance to what century, and what portion of each century, the different 
parts of a building belong. The generation of men which built in that 
fashion in that century is a thing that has been ascertained by long 
observation, ahd a comparison of the observations of many careful 
observers. Any theory of a special case, that is contrary to these 
well-ascertained facts is sure to turn out to be erroneous. Those who 
depend upon written history only for the dates of buildings, will make 
fer greater mistakes than those who rely chiefly on the buildings 
themselves, and comparison with well-known dated examples, which 
cannot be earlier than the date of foundation. Written history sel- 
dom gives more than that date, and the consecration of an altar, or 
the translation of the relics, which indicates the same thing. But 
there is often a long interval between these two, and work of several 
different periods is seen in the same building. 

The exact meaning of particular words also often misleads. Many 
words are used in two senses, one general, the other special ; this is 
the case with the word ecclesia^ which sometimes means the whole 
church, and at other times the choir only, the place for the chorus 
of singers, and where the high altar was placed. The nave was some- 
times considered as the vestibule only, and was not built until long 
after the choir ; the transept and central tower were the next to bo 
built, and then the nave, which was often begun at both ends, and the 
interval not filled up till long afterwards, or not at all ^. 

In a large cruciform church, the space occupied by the chorus does 
not extend to the east end, but to the altar-screen only, behind which, 
and eastwards of it, there is a space, and then the Lady-chapel. The 
choir was not always confined to the eastern limb of the church, but 
went across the central space under the tower, into the nave, of which 
the first bay was included in the choir. This bay was necessary 
to support the central tower, and we often see that the stalls of the 
chorus did extend under this central tower and include the first arch 
of the nave \ 

During each of the periods of transition between the styles, whicli 
lasted from twenty to thirty years, there was frequently what is called 
an '' over-lapping of the styles," that is to say, some buildings belong 
chiefly or entirely to the earlier style, others belong chiefly or entirely 
to the new style then coming into fashion. There were old-fashioned 
people and new-fashioned people at all periods of the world's history. 



" Of the latter, Cologne Cathedral is 
a well-known example ; the nave has 
only been completed in the nineteenth 
century, thongh it was begun in the 
thirteenth, and there are other in- 
stances where the nave has been be- 
gun at both ends, and never completed. 

■* In foreign churches, the high altar 
is usually placed under the tower, which , 
when open as a lantern, is considered 
as a canopy over the altar. In England, 
this seems to have been also the case 
originally, but at an early period only ; 



the custom very soon became general, 
almost constant, in England, to place 
the altar at the east end. In Salisbury 
Cathedral, the high altar seems to have 
been originally placed in the crossing 
of the eastern transepts in the thir- 
teenth century, but before the fifteenth 
it was moved to the east end, according 
to the general custom of the country. 
The founder's tomb is usually placed 
in front of the high altar, and this 
sometimes enables us to fix the site 
of it. 
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KECOBDS OF BUILDINGS DUEING THE REIGN OF 
HENRY IL, A.D. 1154—1189. 

The early part of this reign is the period to which some of our 
richest examples of the Norman style belong, such as Iffley and 
Stewkeley. The naves of several of our finest Norman cathedrals 
belong to this reign, but the work being gradually and quietly carried 
on, we have comparatively little mention of it in history. All of 
these are late Norman, and after the first twenty years of this reign 
the approaching change becomes very evident. 

The style which we in England properly call the Norman style, 
and which our fathers called the Saxon style, is called by the French 
antiquaries, with equal propriety, Anglo-Norman, for it prevailed 
equally in Normandy as in England, and there is scarcely any dis- 
tinction in style until after the time of Henry II. In considering 
the history and progress of architecture, we should always remember 
the extent of the dominions of Henry 11., and the necessary inter- 
course of the inhabitants of the different provinces of his dominions °. 

It is chiefly to this long and peaceful reign of thirty-five years that 
the very numerous examples of the Transitional period belong J 

A.D. 1155 — 1177. Peterborough Cathedral. Benedict, Prior of 
Canterbury, is made abbot of Peterborough, and he caused to be con- 
structed of stone and wood the whole of the nave, from the towers to 
the west front, and the chapel at the gate of the monastery, in honour 
of St. Thomas the Martyr. The transepts built by Abbot "Waterville 
in continuation of the previous work of the choir commenced in 1117, 
and in exact conformity with it, in the pure Norman style?. 

A.D. 1160. Iffley Church**, Oxfordshire, nave and tower, and west 
front, with the very rich doorways and tower-arches. 

A.D. 1160—1180. Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford, is a fine ex- 
ample of late Norman and early transitional work. It was con- 
secrated in 1180, and was probably building for about twenty years 
previously : the confirmation, by Pope Adrian lY. ', of the charters 
granting the Saxon monastery of St. Frideswide to the Norman monks 
was not obtained until 1158, and it is not probable that they began to 
rebuild their church until their property was secured. The prior at 
this period was Robert of Cricklade, called Canutus, a man of con- 
siderable eminence, some of whose writings were in existence in the 
time of Lcland. Under his superintendence the church was entirely 
rebuilt from the foundations, and without doubt on a larger scale than 



^ The style of Anjou and Poitou is 
very distinct from the Norman, and is 
called by some of the French anti- 
qnaries the Plantagenet style, which 
is not very correct ; it is now more 
commonly called the Angevine style, 
and altiiongh it is not confined to 
Anjou, this is perhaps the best name 
for it. 

' Chron. Ang,^ Petribnrgense sub 



anno 1177. Mon, Ang,^ vol. i. p. 362. 
For engravings, see Mon. ^n<7., Britton, 
and other historians of the cathedral ; 
Sharpe's •' Parallels," &o. 

'i It was a cell to Eenilworth, see 
A.D. 1122, given to it by Juliana de 
St. Bemi, in this reign. 

' Charter of Henry 11., Confirmatio 
Papae Hadriani, ap. Mon. Aug., yoL ii. 
p. 147. 
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until :r.is p*?7i>i- Ti* dr^izs. ^if :&<& pr»*&r.* *tn:^:;^» is Trty «- 
isark^lle: the I'.ftr arci^i 2**ts»«. Triiih. ir» fcirri-sii ^p vt^t the 
acta.) I ar-.h« mi the trif :r:"2=L. riTiiZ *hft i'ia :^ i si'weji'ri:: w irk 
caircied ot^t tL* olicr Tirx : •-:• xz, •^xisir.fi^c :f tie :i:i.*cri:tf.:a 
fhewi tr.i-t this is Lct th-t -caAe. tLi: :: wi* ill zzLz iz zth tfzL-r, md 
that tot^ of :: La -earlier thir. i :.•:.: I»>- P»*i:i«.r> ti* »*»=.* desisii 
oecnn fi; & r^sr*. i* iL-.iuseT A*''»rT -.horth, HtrT^jciygr, ii.i T-err «ini- 
lar or.ea cav ':^ *e*ri: iz. '.•c.*r 'li.:ir< : I.:*t inheti r=««s=s oe^sr in 
DaLrable Prlorr ch-:;r:h. Beif :r:*hin6, ▼?-*» Prr:«r--i:£ -lir Trir..ioirs 
hare beifs :::jer*y:»i in tLs tri::*ri=i. i^t tltr vrirnil teizn wis the 
same*. T:.:« dea^sn :« c»:nz::n in Itilv. ti-.-ii Zifefire and sit#^r that 
period. The- p^^tiliirlty i« thi". the ci* :^al« zit* the ii^i '.f z^izg cut 
in balf : one half nse^i tr> carry the at'.'l, of the jsidl^e:!, the other haif to 
carry the ar^h of the Taa:t a/.rr>M the oentrii sj*cit. 

AJ>. 1161 — 1191. ETf-srasTi Abbey. The tive of thr ch'srch and 
the c3oi«ter eoir.p.et/.d ; th«: r/ak^rho^iM:, the granaxy. the in£rtnary. and 
a dormitonr bn.k hv AUM Adam ClnLV* vLo h&i been a monk of 
Cnny, iLen pri'^r of )}<rnnorid.¥'yy and abbot of ETeskam; "he did 
many g<y>d vTkJi t/^waidji tho monaeti-ry, both in baiidicg and 
adoTEjinf^ it." 

A.n. \\r,r,-^]]'j], IV hall of Oakham Castle, Batkndshire, boilt 
by l^'alk'-Iin d*: Fc'ricT*!", in an ozci'llcrjt specimen of transitioDal 
work. Jt miiiinn a |^«rat ih:ul of the Xonnan character, bat late and 
rich : tho capital h an; vfrry similar to some of those at Canterbury, 
and moro like Fn.-nch work than the usual English character; the 
tooth -om am irnt is fn.-<:]y intrKluced; the windows are round-headed 
within and f^jinifKl without, with good shafts in the jambs, and the 
tooth -oniament down each side of the shafts. 

A.v. 11G9. i^n<TcoKt Priory, Cumberland, was founded by Robert 
de Vallebois, Lonl of Oilslund, and the church was dedicated in 1169 

Sf liemord, Jjishop of Carlislo *. Tho remains arc considerable, and 
though port has been rebuilt, the original port is a good example 
of transitional work. 

A.p. 1171 —1200. Norwich Cathedral, burnt by an accidental fire, 
and rcstorod soon aftorwanls ', under Bishop John of Oxford. It is 
ono of our finest cxaniplcs of tlie Norman style. 

A.D. 1173. licpton Church, Derbyshire. Tho Saxon monastery here 
was destroyed by tho Dunes about the year 1172. Maud, widow to 
Bonulph, second earl of Chester, who hud previously founded a priory 
of Austin Canons eleven years before at Calke in this county, removed 
the greater part of them hero, having prepared a church and cou- 



■ ForengravlnffH boo Ingram's *' Me- 
morials of OxfurcT/* and detailB in tho 
" Glossary of Arohitootare," and p. 63. 

• Uarlnan MM. fl(i73. foi. 180 b., ap. 
JfoN, Anff,^ VfiL vt. p. *J. 

" Whatovrr ih>onmeutary ovidence is 
extant was oolk*ot<Mi by tho liov. G. 
H. HartHhome, and printed in the 
** Archftological Journal," with en- 
gTavings and plan, vol. v., 181B, 
pp. 124^-142. 
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' Charter of the founder, MS., in 
Ifaworth Castle ; confirmation of Ri- 
chard II. I ap. i/on. Ang., vol. vi. p. 
237. For engravings, see the Mon. 
Ant/., &o, 

J Cotton, Aftnalft Reel, Narw,^ ap. 
Wharton, Anglia Sacra, vol. i. p. 3U7; 
and Mon, Aiig,, vol. iv. pp. 1, 2. For 
engravings, see Mon, Ang,, Britton, 
Murray, Jso, 
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ventual bmUingB for tbeir reception, Calke becoming from that time 
a cell to BepiDgdon, or S«pton, and so continuing till the dissolution'. 

A.D. 1174. Chapel of Holyrood Palace, Edinburgh. The original 
fonndations were within the walls of the castle, where the early Nor- 
man chapel still remains. The eatablifihrneat waa removed to its pre- 
sent site at this date, when an English yeoman had possession of the 
castle. Style, tiausitiooBl Norman and Early English; very good 
and rich work *. 

A.B. 1174—1189. The nave and west tower of Ely Abbey church, 
now the cathedral, carried on and completed by Bishop Geoffrey, 
called Eidel''. It is in continuation of the previous work, and la 
pure Norman style. 

A.D. 1175. Whitby Abbey, Yorkshire, destroyed during an incursion 
of the Danes, and the present buildings commenced after this period •. 

A.D. 1175— U84. The choir of Canterbury Cathedral has long 
been considered as the type par exeelUnet of the transition in England, 




P*rt tf An»d«. CantettnuT, sikenliw UwJniiiiUiHi (HUw dM and 



and a better example conld not be desired. The minute description of 
the pn^ress of the work by Qervuse, an eye-witness of it, and the fall 
corroboration of hia history afforded by a careful examination of the 
building itself as demon8trat«d by Professor Willis, afford together 

* Jfon. Ang., vol. vi. p. 429. The torn onm tmre ad ccmnlimi fere per- 
oharter olHeur; III. GonfinaB the gift fecit." Monast. EliensiB Hist. ap. ^n?. 
of the cboich of St. Wistan at Bepton Sacr., vol. i. p. 631, et Mon, ttng., 
bf Rannlph, earl ut Chester. vol. i. p, 462. For cngraviiigs, see 

* For engravjags, see Billings, Sas. Bentli&m's and Millec'a Historiea of 
^ For the previooB biatory, see i.d. Ely. 

1083, " Novum opoa nsqne oo«iden- ' Mon. Ang., vol. i. p. 407. 
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BQch undeniable evidence u probably no other bailding posBCSses. 
The portions of the old choir which have been preserved afford ex- 
cellent opportunity for comparison and contraat irith the new work, 
and the deBcriptions of OerraBe are borne out in every part. He ex- 
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of new nrk. 
ah PlIlKofn™ 



pifBsly Bays that nil the ornament of the old choir was execnted with 
the Bxc, anil not ni(h the chie*-!, and an examination of the ornamental 
arcadei still rcmainin^E proTc-s this to be correct. And yet this choir 
was called the " Glorious Choir nf Conrad," and was the finest work 
that had been executed in England in its daj-. The great progress 
that had been n^etle in the art of construction and in sculpture during 
the half century which intcrrened between the completion of that 
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woik and the great fire by which it was almost destroyed, is too evi- 
dent to be questioned. The precise words of Gervase are important : — 

** It has been stated that after the fire nearly all the old portions of the choir 
were destroyed, and changed into somewhat new and of a more noble fashion ; 
the difference between the two works may now be enumerated. The pillars 
of the old and new work are alike in form and thickness, but different in 
length ; for the new pillars were elongated by almost twelve feet. In the old 
capitals the work was plain, in the new ones exquisite in sculpture. There the 
circuit of the choir had twenty-two pillars, here are twenty-eight. Tliere 
the arches and everything else was plain, or sculptured with an axe and not 
with a chisel ; but here, almost throughout, is appropriate sculpture. No 
marble columns were there, but here are innumerable ones. There in the 
circuit around the choir the vaults were plain, but here they are arch-ribbed, 
and have key- stones. There a wall set upon pillars divided the crosses [tran- 
septs] from the choir, but here the crosses are separated from the choir by no 
such partition, and converge together in one key-stone, which is placed in the 
middle of the great vault, which rests upon the four principal pillars. There, 
there was a ceiling of wood decorated with excellent painting, but here is 
a vault beautifully constructed of stone and light tufa. There was a single 
triforium, but here arc two in the choir, and a tliird in the aisle of the church. 
All which will be better understood by inspection than by any description." 

Keferexces to the Plans of the Crypt. 

A. View of the eastern part of the crypt, 1175 — 1184. 

B. View of the western part of the crypt, 1073 — 1080. 

Plan— Total length, 286 feet. 

1, 1. Piers between the nave and aisles. 

2, 3. Staircases from the north and south transepts of crypt to the church. 

4. Stairs to the exterior of the building on the north side. 

5. Niche or recess in the wall near these stairs. 

6. Semicircular recess for an altar. 

7. Chapel, said to be dedicated to the Virgin Mary, under the usual situation 

of the high Altar. 

8. Aisle round the chapel, within the original apse. 

9. Tomb in a recess on south side. 

10. Entrance to a dark chapel, or cell, on south side. 

11, 11. Piers of modern masonry to support the fioor above. 

12. Doorway to a dark chapel, or cell, on north side. 

13. Tomb of Archbishop Morton, between the piers of south aisle. 

1 4. Window in south transept. 

15. Recessed altar on east side of south transept. 

16, 17. Staircases in old towers, north and south of original apse. 

18, 19. Aisle of cr^pt under Trinity Chapel. 

20, 20. Massive piers at the original termination of the church, now between 

the two crrpts. 
A B. Stairs from church to crypt at west end. 

C. Nave of the original crypt, 163 feet in length. 

D £. Aisles of the original crypt, 83 ft. 6 m. in width across nave and aisles 
within the walls. 

F. North transept. 

G. South transept. 

H I K. Cells or chapels north and south of original east end. 

L. Entrance or passage between the two crypts. 

M N O. Nave and aisles of eastern crypt, 66 ft. 6 in. wide in widest part. 

P. Vaulted room under Becket*s crown. 

(^ Foundation of a chapel on north side. 
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The history of Canterhury can hardly he understood without re- 
fbrt'noe to tho views and plan of the crypt on the previous page, 
in which the work of William the Englishman (1180 — 1184) is 
printed in a lighter tint than the older part. 

By Gervase's minute account of the work of each year, Professor 
Willis was enahled, on carefully examining the huilding itself, to find 
the joints in the masonry where the cessation for the winter took 
place, and so to date every arch of the huilding, and almost every 
stone. It ^ ill he observed that the ctntral part only was rebuilt, the 
outer walls being preserved up to a certain height and raised. The 
work began at the wet^t end next the transept, in 1175, and these 
arches are semicircular, their mouldings and capitals are still Norman 
although late; but before the completion of the work in 1184, when 
the Ci»n>ua or extreme eastern chapel was built, the arches have be- 
come pointed, and the details almost pure Early English. In the be- 
sinning of the fourth ytar fnm the commencement of the work, that 
18, in 1179, the scaffolding gave way under the architect, William of 
Sens, who fell from the height of fifty feet ; but, thiugh much in- 
jured, he was not killed, and he continued for some months to direct 
the works frcm his bed, with the help of a young monk whom he had 
selected for the purpose, and who afterwards carried on the work on 
his own responsibility, with the help of such advice and instructions 
as he had received from the master. The successor was called *' Wil- 
liam the Englishman." llie change of style became more rapid after 
this period, but there does not seem ground for supposing that it would 
have been otherwise, had William of Sens been able himself to com- 
plete the work he had so well begun. Much of the credit, however, 
must belong to his successor, who is described by Gervase as ** William 
by name, English by nation, small in body, but in workmanship of 
many kinds acute and honest." As was frequently the case, the pupil 
was in advance of his muster; but William of Sens was much re- 
stricted by the necessity of making his choir correspond w ith the old 
work preserved in the aisles, whereas his successor was freed from 
this restraint, the old work not extending to the eastern chapel, or 
corona ; and in the transepts, which were out of sight from the choir, 
the newer ttyle was more fnely adopted. — It would be a Uiistake to 
suppose that the style of the new work at Canterbury was at all 
unique, or much in advance of other buildings of the same period. 
It would appear from Gervase's account that when the monks in their 
first consternation at the calamity which had befallen them called in 
the most eminent architects of England and France ior competition, 
they preferred William of Sens rather because he was more conser- 
vative than the rest, than because he was in advance of the age. The 
general voice of the other architects recommended the entire pulling 
down of the remains of the old building, and erecting a new one in its 
place ; William of Sens undertook to preserve as much as possible of 
the old work, and restore it. The monks having a great ufi'ection for 
their old ** Glorious Choir of Conrad," preferred this plan and adopted 
it. He had previously rebuilt part of Sens Cathedral, the pier-arches 
of the nave and vaulted side-aisles of which are almost identical 
with Canterbury. 
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A.D. 11 76 — 1186. Witham Friary Church, Somerset. The buildings 
of this Carthusian Friary, the earliest in England of that order, were 
erected by S. Hugh of Avalon, near Grenoble, in Burgundy, after- 
wards Bishop of Lincoln. The present parish church was the church 
of the lay brethren ; it is a simple parallelogram without aisles, with 
a stone vault having ribs springing from corbels of transitional cha- 
racter. The exterior has been spoiled in the time of George III., 
and the windows, which were narrow lancets, have been widened to 
give more light, giving them the look of earlier Norman windows. 
The whole of the work is extremely plain; almost the only charac- 
teristic feature consists of the corbels to the vault-ribs, the mould- 
ings of which are transitional *. 

A.D. 1177. Byland Cistercian Abbey, Yorkshire. This abbey was 
founded in 1143, but the site removed at this date*. The style is 
late Norman and transitional ; the side windows are round-headed, the 
west front has lancet windows and an Early English doorway. 

" The monks having cleared a large tract of woodland, and drained 
the marshes, removed again, on the eve of All Saints', a.d. 1177, 23 
Hen. II., a little more to the eastward, where this abbey, dedicated to 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, at length was settled, having a noble church 
and monastery," which contiaued in a flourishing state to the dis- 
solution '. 

Of the previous buildings the remains are slight, but on their final 
site the west end and part of the nave remain, and afford a fine ex- 
ample of the period of transition. 

A.D. 1180—1200. Church of St. Thomas k Becket, Portsmouth*. It 
appears that about the first date John de Gisors granted to the church 
and canons of St. Mary of Southwick, a place to erect a chapel in 
honour of St. Thomas of Canterbury, on his land called Sudeweda, in 
the island of Portsea, containing thirteen perches in length and twelve 
in width. There is, beside, a charter of Richard Toclyve, bishop of 
Winchester, addressed to Godfrey, prior of Southwick, in which, 
among other things, he confirms to the priory the chapel of St. Thomas 
the Martyr, which they had begun to build, with the consent and advice 
of the said bishop, in their parish of Portsea. Bishop Richard Toclyve 
was elected May 1, 1173, and died in 1189. 

A.D. 1180 — 1197. Durham Cathedral, — the galilee at the west 
end, into which women were not allowed to enter, built by Bishop 
Hugh de Puiset, corruptly Pudsey ^. The style is of the latest and 
lightest Norman, and is in fact transitional, but the arches are all 
round, not pointed. 



•* See Magna Vita 8, Hugonis, 8vo., 
1864, pp. 67, 82—219. 

* An extract from the register of 
the abbey to this effect is printed in 
Man, Ang.f vol. v. p. 343. For engrav- 
ings, see the " Yorkshire Abbeys" and 
Sharpens "Parallels;" Hist. Will,, 
Neabrigensis et Carte, ap. Mon. Ang,, 
vol. V. p. 346. 

'Burton's "Hist, of Yorkshire," 
from the register of Byland. 

f From records in the possession 



of Thomas Thistlethwaite, Esq., of 
Southwick Park, Hampshire. 

*» [Hago episcopas] ** novum ergo ad 
orientalem hujus ecclesiae plagam opus 

construere coepit misso itaque 

opere illius, aliad ad occidentem in- 
choavit in quo muliebris licitd fieret 
introitus." Gaufridi de Coldingham 
Hist. Dunelm., ap. Wharton, Anglia 
Sacra, vol. i. p. 722 ; Mon. Ang., 
vol i. p. 226. For engravings, see 
Carter, Britton, Mon. Ang,, Ao. 
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These large western porches are a common feature of this period, 
both in England and Franoe ; they are believed to have been for the 
use of the pilgrims, who, being penitents, and ordered to make these 
pilgrimages to particular shrines as a penance for their sins, were not 
at first admitted within the church. The name given to these large 
porches was the Galilee or the Narthex ; they are frequently an addi- 
tion to the original fabric, as at Ely and Durham. 

This arraugement will be better understood by the annexed plan of 
Durham : — 

A. Gulilec, or great western porch, (a.d. 1180 — 1197,) divided into five aisles 
bv four rows of pillars, three in each row. 

B. Vestibule, or s()ace at the west end, called also the atrium, or narthex, and 
supposed by some to be the same as the " parvise." 

C C iVo western towers, height 143 feet ; the space under these seems to 

have formed part of the atrium, or parvise. 
D D. Nave, length 203 feet ; breadth between the piUars 37 feet ; height 

701cct. (a.d. 1104-1133.) 
E E. Aisles of nave ; breadth of nave and aisles together 82 feet 

F. North transept ; length 170 feet. 

G. South transept; breadth 59 feet. 
H. Central tower ; height 210 feet. 
I L Eastern aisle of transept. 

K. Choir ; length 93 feet from organ-screen to altar-steps ; breadth, with 

aisles, 79 feet ; height 70 feet. (a.d. 1093—1104.) 
L. The High Altar. 
M M. Aisles of the choir. 
N. Modem vestry. 

000. The chapel of the Nine Altars, or Ladv-chapel. (a.d. 1220—1242.) 
P. An apartment called by Mr. Carter the Parlour. 
Q. The chapter-house. 

R B R R. The cloisters ; length, interior, 145 feet, breadth the same. 
8. Remains of a laver, or conduit. 
T T T. Small rooms, probably store-rooms. 
U. Passage from the cloisters to the deanery. 
W. Hall of the deaucrv. 
XXX. Buildings of the Priory. 
Y. Crypt of the private chapel. 
Z Z Z Z. Basement of the refectory. 
a. Great kitchen of the monastery. 
b b. Kitchen offices. 

c d e f gh. Rooms under the large dormitory, 
k k L rrebendal houses, gardens, &c. 

Extreme len^^h, 507 feet outside, 476 inside. Extreme breadth, 194 feet out- 
side, 170 mside. 

A.D. 1181 — 1197. The crypt of Glasgow Cathedral. The cathedral 
was founded by Bishop JoccUn in 1181, and the crypt was consecrated 
in 1197, but no great progress was made in the church itself until 
after 1242, and as there is no apparent change of style nor break in 
the work, some suppose that the crjpt was rebuilt ; and the tomb of 
Bishop Jooelin, who died in 11 99, is in the same style. 
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A.D. — 1185. The Temple Church, London*. The round part of 
the church was completed and dedicated in this year ; the style is en- 
tirely transitional, with pointed arches, but Norman details, and not 
very much advanced. The choir is of later date, and in the Early 
English style. The following inscription is preserved in the wall over 
the west door : — 
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A.D. 1185 — 1200. Glastonbury Abbey,. Somers«tshire, rebuilt after 
the great fire which consumed all the previous builiings ''. The walls 
of St. Joseph's Chapel are nearly perfect, aad a fine example of ad- 
vanced transition. The remains of the great church are in rather 
a later style, and for the most part pure Early English. 

It appears that the wooden church built by St. Dunstan remained 
until Uie time of the great fire, as the early Norman buildings of stone 
were always constructed in such a substantial manner that it was dif- 
ficult to destroy them, and they certainly would not burn : and not a 
vestige of any early Norman masonry or sculpture has ever been found at 
Glastonbury, although the buildings have now been in ruins for three 
centuries, and if any early Norman work had been used up as old 
material, it must have come to light before this time. 

A.D. 1187 — 1199. Chichester Cathedral. Destroyed by a fire, 
which consumed the whole city. Bishop Seffrid the second ** modi- 
fied the church and his own palace in very good sort. The church 
was consecrated in 1199 *. Several important donations to the church 
at this period are recorded in the Monasticum Anglicum, 



* Man. Ang.y voL vi. p. 816, where 
is also an engraying of the interior. 
Other engravings may be seen in 
Britton, &c. 

^ Adami de Domersham, Monachi 
Glaston, Hist. ap. Wharton, Ang. 



Sacr.f vol. i. p. 680; Johan. Glaston. ; 
Gnl. Mahnesbury. For engravings, 
see Vettuta Monumental vol. iv. 

^ Mon. Ang.^ vol vi pp. 1162 and 
1169. 
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EARLY ENGLISH STYLE. 



Early English Doors. 

As the Norman doors may be said to be all of semicircular 
arches, these may be said to be all pointed % at least all the 
exterior ornamented ones; for there are small interior doors 
of this style with flat tops, and the sides of the top supported 
by a quarter circle from each side. The large doors of this 
style are often double, the two being divided by either one 
shaft or several clustered, and a quatrefoil or other ornament 
over them. The recess of these doors is often as deep as the 
Norman, but the bands and shafts are more numerous, being 
smaller; and in the hollow mouldings they are frequently 
enriched with the peculiar ornament of this style — a singular 
toothed projection, which, when well executed, has a fine effect 
But although this ornament is often used, (and sometimes a 
still higher enriched moulding, or band of open-work flowers,) 
there are many doors of this style perfectly plain ; of this kind 
the door of Christchurch, Hants, is a fine specimen. 

The dripstone is generally clearly marked, and often small, 
and supported by a head. In many doors, a trefoil, and even 
cinquefoil feathering is used, the points of which generally 
finish with balls, roses, or some projecting ornament. The 
principal moulding of these doors has generally an equilateral 
arch, but from the depth and number of the mouldings, the ex- 
terior becomes often nearly a semicircle. In interiors, and per- 
haps sometimes too in the exterior, there are instances of doors 
with a trefoil-headed arch. 

The shafts attached to these doors are generally round, but 



« [This is the general role, bat there 
are many exceptions; in some dis- 
tricts Early English doorways with 
semicnlar arches are extremely com- 
mon ; th^re is a good example with 
the original iron scroll-work on the 
wooden door at Faringdon, Berkshire. 
The doorways with flat tops, described 
by Mr. Bickman as confined to the in- 
terior, are also frequently found in 
■mall external doors, especially on the 



south side of the chancel, commonly 
caUed the priest's door. The name of 
square-heaided trefoil has been given 
to this form, and is now generally 
understood as describing it ; and it is 
sometimes caUed the shouldered arch, 
and this as a popular name is Tezy 
expressiye. The figure of a man witn 
his head cut ofiF gives exactly the idea, 
and often the proportions, of a small 
doorway of this form.] 



£ARLY BN6LI8H DOORS. 
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sometimes filleted, and they 
geoerally, but not always, 
stand quite free. They 
have a variety of capitals, 
many plain, but many with 
delicate leavea running np 
and curling round under 
the cap-moulding, often 
looking like Ionia volutes. 
The bases are various, but 
a plain round and fillet is 
often used, and the reversed 
ogee sometimes introduced. 
The most prevalent base, 
and what ib used not only 
to shafts, but sometimes 
as a base tablet, is curi- 
oos, from its likeness to 
the Grecian attic base : like 
that, it consists of two 
rounds, with a hollow be- 
tween, and that hollow is 
often deepened, so that if 
water gets into it the water 
remwis, and it is almost 
the only instance of a 
moulding used in English 
work which will hold water, 
they being in general so 
constructed as entirely to 'i'"'''-* o»taad«;. 
free themselves of rain, and in a great measure 
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All these mouldings are cut with great boldness, the hoUoWB 
form fine deep sliadowa, and the rich bands of open-work leaves 




Optn toUMth, loml) at ArohMiliDp Vftltm On;, lork, i.u. ia». 

are as beautiful as those executed at any subsequent period, 
being aometimes entirely hollow, and having no support but 
the attachment at the sides and the connection of the leavea. 
themselves. These doors are not so 
numerous as the Norman, yet many 
still remain in perfect preserva- 
tion : York, Lincoln, Chichester, 
and Salisbury ° have extremely fine 
ones, and Beverley Minster one, of 
which the mouldings are bolder than 
most others. 

The door of the transept at York, 
and those of the choir-aislee at Lin- 
coln, have bands of the richest exe- 
cution, [these are at the west end 
of the aisles of St. Hugh's choir in 
the transepts, they were built after 
the fall of the central t^wer about 
1250] ; there is also a fine double 
door at St. Cross. (See p. 113.) 

[The west doorway of HIgham 
Ferrars Church, Northamptonshire, - 
is a very rich and fine example of '■ 
a double door : the smaller doors 
have low segmental heads under 
a lofty pointed arch, and the space 
thus formed, called the tyropan, is T)„,„nTiBtB 
filled with a series of small groups 
of sculpture of great merit. (See Plate.)] 

1134, and iu De Lncj's work at Wiii< 
Chester in 1200, (see the woodoat 
above,) and contiiiaed in use for neailjr 
ball a centur; with bttle alteration; 
in tbe later eiamples the hollow be- 
comea filled op b; a third roood 
moulding, and gradoaUf merges into 
the following style.] 
' Beo Olofisaty, voL ii PL 7B. 




' [We have bad occasion to observe 
the great variety of bases osed in Nor- 
man work even from the earliest pe- 
riod, bnt in tbe Early English stylo 
little variety is naed, a pattern seems 
to have been arriTcd at b; common 
oonsent, and very generally adhered 
to : it occurs even in tbe earliest ei- 
amplei of this style, ae in tbe tranBept 
and MBtem ohapet of Canterbmy in 
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Lichfield Cathedral presonta adoor curioas for its resemblance 
to some foreign cathedrals^; it ia placed in a shallow porch 
formed in the thickness of the wall, the arch of which is richly 
feathered, and otherwise ornamented; the interior aperture is 
divided into two doorways by a pier of shafts, and this pier, 
as well as the side piers of both the apertures, has a statue 
fixed against it, resting on a corbel and crowned with a canopy. 
The recess is groined, and the whole is worked with great 
delicacT, and full of rich ornament ; the interior portion is in 
tolerable preservation, the exterior mnch decayed ; the doors 
appear original, and are covered with beautiful ramifications 
of BCToll-work, in iron. Indeed, there are many wooden doors, 
both of this style and Norman, which seem to be of the same 
age as the stone-work. 

Eaklt English "WiNDoves •. 
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These are, almost aniversally, long, narrow, and lancet- 
headed, generally without feathering, but in some instances 
trefoiled. [These last generally belong to the later division of 
the style.] 

A variety of appearanoe results from the combination of this 
single shape of window. At Salisbury, one of the earliest 
complete buildings remaining, there are combinations of two, 
three, five, and seven. 

Where there are two, there is often a trefoil or quatrefoil 
between the heads ; and in large 
buildings, where there are three or 
more, the division is often so small 
that they seem to be the lights of 
a large window, bnt they are really 
BepaTatewindow8,faavingtheir heads ' -, 
formed from individual centres, and, 
in general, separate dripstones. This 
is the case even at Westminster, 
where they approach nearer to a 
division by mnUiona, from having 
a small triangle pierced beside the 
quati«foil, and a general dripstone '^ i 
over all. It appears that the double !;. > 
window, with a circle over it, soma- 'Y''^ 
timea pierced and sometimea not, ' ; • ^ - '" 

began to be used early in the styl^ 

for we find it at Salisbury; and a»rtm stoor. lorOiMiU, o. iMO. 
this continued the ornamented window till the latest period of 
the style : it was indeed only making a double door into 
a window. [Of this kind the west window of Raunda Church, 
Northamptonshire, is a very fine example; the lower part is 
now blocked up, but enough remains to restore it perfectly in 
the drawing. (See Plate.}] In the more advanced period it 
was doubled into a four-light window — at Salisbury, in the 
cloisters and chapter-house; and the east window of Lincoln 
Cathedral is of eight lights, formed by doubling the four-light, 
still making the circle the omamenL This window is, in fact, 
a Decorated window ', but together with the whole of that part 
of the choir is singularly and beauUfnlly accommodated to the 
style of the rest of the building. In small buildings, the 
windows are generally plain, with the slope of the opening 
considerable ; and in some small chapels they are very narrow 
and long. In large buildings tbey are often ornamented with 




■ [Its octnal date belongs to the 
Early EugUah perioil, bnt quite the 
oloae of that style, at the end of the 
reiKn of Henry ILL, vhea the Deoo- 
Mted at^le Wfts lut coming in ; ftnd 



bar-trMery being folly developed, tha 
general appeatanoe of the window is 
rather Decorated tb«a Early English, 
bnt the monldingB still belong (o the 
earlier style.] 
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Tery long and slander shafts, whicli are freqnently banded [as . 
at Polebrook, Northamptonshire, p 116] Most of onr cathe- 
drals contain traces of windows of this character but some, aa 
at Bnrham, have tracery added since their ongmal erection, 
Salisbury, Chichester, Lincoln, 
Beverley, and York, still re- 
main pure and beautiful ; at York 
north transept are windows nearly 
fifty feet high, and about six or 
eight wide, which have a very 
fine eflect. 

[Some windows of this style 
are long and narrow, like the 
nsaal lancet-shaped windows, but 
with square tops, and worked 
quite plain, as in the chancels of 
Cowley Church, Oxfordshire, and 
Tixover, Rutlandshire, The same 
form occurs at Hingstead, North- 
amptonshire, with an arcfaed head 
over it, trefoiled and ornamented, 
but not pierced. Similar loop 
windows, with square tope, occur 
occasionally also in Norman work.] 

Although the architects of this 
style worked their ordinary win- 
dows thus plain, they bestowed 
much care on their circles. Be- 
Terley Minster, York and Lin- 
coin, have all circles of this style • 
peculiarly fine ; that of the south 
transept at York, usually calltd the marygold window, is ex- 
tremely rich, but the tracery of the circles at Westminster is 
of a much later date^. 

There is in all the long windows of this style one almost 
universal distinction : from the straight side of the window 
opening, if a shaft is added, it is mostly insular, and has 
seldom any connexion with this side, so as to break it into 
faces, though the shafts are inserted into the sides of the 
doors, so as to give great variety to the opening. [Those 
shafts are very frequently of the dark-coloured marble called 
Furbeck, or Petworth, or Forest marble, which takes a high 
polish, and is composed chiefly of shells, varying in size ia 

* [Sir O. O. Boott found the p«t- Westminster Abbey." PI. EL Oifotd, 

teni of the original tracery of thu 1663, Bvo.). The present tracery ii 

window an one of the tiles in the mneh more lecent, and oompara- 

ehapter-honee, (see " Oleuiings from tiTidy poor-l 
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difEefent specimene from the same qaariy, but there is ho real 
diatinctioQ between these varieties.] 

At Westminster Abbey there are a series of windows above 
those of the aisles, which are formed io spherical equilateral 
triangles. 

[Tub clere-storgy windows in small churches of this style 
are sometimes plaia circles, as at Acton Burucl Shropshire or 
a plain early trefoil or quatrefoil, 
often enclosed in 8 circle or a square 
within, as at Hargrave, North- 
amptonshire. They are common 





Imk Oathalnl. Booth 



WatminitarAblMT, a.d. ISW-iaao. 
in that county and in the uortfaem 
part of Oxfordshire, but in many 
parts of the country such windows 
are almost unknown, — the clere- ^.a.iati. 

story being most frequently an addition of the Perpendicular 
style. Small lancet-shaped windows may also be found in 
olerestoreys, and spherical triangles similar to those at West- 
minster, but plainer.] 



Early English Arches. 

The window-arch of this style being generally a lancet-arch, 
and some persons having considered the shape of the arch to 
be a very distinguishing feature of the different styles, it may 
be necessary in this place to say a few words on arches gene- 
rally. If we examine with care the various remains of the 
different styles, we shall see no such constancy of arch as has 
been apprehended ; for there are composition lancet arches used 
both at Henry the Seventh's Chapel, Westminster, and at Bath; 
and there are flat segmental arches in the Early English part 
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of York ; and apoo the whole it will appear, that the architect 
waa not confined to any partionlar description of arch. The 
only arch precisely attached to one period is the four-ceutred 




Uflntam Aiuds, XcfthTlMMpt, WntmlliMn AbteT, 4.D. ISSO— U80. 

arch, which doee not appear in windows, &c., if it does in 
composition, before the Perpendicular style''. 

In large buildings, the nave-arches of the Early English 
style were often Uocet, but in some large and many small 
ones, they are fiatter, some of one- third drop, and perhaps 
even more, end sometimes pointed segmental. 

At Canterbury, in the choir, are some curious pointed horse* 
shoe arches ; but these are not common. 

The architraves of the large arches of rich buildinj^ are 
now beautifully moulded, like the doors, with deep hollow 
mouldings, ot^n enriched with the toothed omamont'. Of 
this description, York transopts, and the nave and transepts 
of Lincoln, are beautiful specimens; Salisbury is worked 
plainer, but not less really beautiful ; and Westminster Abbey 
is nearly plain, but wilh great boldness of moulding. 



i 



this rale, as the doorway to the citjr 
lebools at Bristol, irluck haa a toni- 
eentred aich witb paio Early English 
monldiiigB. In the crypt of Hi. Joaeph's 
Oitftl ftt Qlaatonbnrr, the liftd;- 



ohapel at Christ Church, Oxford, and 
the pier-arches at Btanwick in North- 
funptonshira, ate oUieF early ezamplea 
of ionr-centred arches ] 

■ Bee OloMaiy, Pis. 121, 122. 
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The arcliea of the gallery [the tnfonum, op blind-storey,] 
In this style are often vitn trefoded heada and the mould- 




Iillbibm Anals, BfTvlir Mlntaa, o. isso. 
ings running rouod the trefoil, even to the dripstone. Chester 
choir is a fine specimen ; and there are some plain arches 
of this description in Wincheater Cathedral -which are very 
beautiful. 



■^ 



Eablt English Piers, 

Of the piers of large buildings of this style, there are two 
distinguish tng marks : first, the almost oonstant division, hy 
one or more bauds, of the 
shafts which compose them; 
and secondly, the arrangement 
of these shafts for the moat 
part in a circle. In general 
they are few, sometimes only 
four, sometimes eight, set 
round a large circular one 
such are the piers of Salis- 
bury and of Westminstei 
Abbey. There are sometimes 
so many as nearly to hide 
tiie centre shaft, as at Lin- 
coln and York; but the cir- 
cular arrangement is still pre- 
served, and there are some 
few, Bs in the choir at Chester, 
which come very near the ap- 
pearance of Decorated piers. 

While the circular centralpil- 
lar is the moat common, with the detached shaftsarranged round 
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Tbe TnJtinp-dtaftB or lulf ptDan attedM^ to tUte wall ad 
tMrrjinif eitbcr the ntw of the Tult, or the side posti of the 
optia timber roof, m tat dwracteTutie 
feKloTM of tbk stjle. "nk^ ■omediDM 

r' Df^ from the rnmod, Mtd m radt caaei 
lower part i>f tb«in u attached to the 
&ee of the pier, often united in one baae 
with H. In other inctaneea th^ "pnng 
from corbeUpn'>]ectiD$^ from the tiet of the 
wall, M at Wbitlr ; the*e are often placed 
in the ipaDdrel lon&ed hj the iiHTDging 
(tf two archea inunediatelr abore the capi- 
tal, M at Ketlejr. When they spring fivm 
eortiek it ia usiullj in order to allow room 
tor the canopies of the stalls, and indicate* 
the length of the choir of the nooks or 
canons, which was often extended to the 



second or third bay of the naTeu In other 

caaes the ranlting'shaft is osoally carried 

up from the ground, and is aometimes in- 

tndoced in front of older pillaim. It doea 

not follow that because there are vattlting- 

■hafta there was originally a stone ranlt; 

these shafts are often naed to carry a wooden 

ceiling only, and these ceilings are sometin 

Tanlta, as at Warmington, Nortbamptonshiie, and in Cheater 

CathedniL] 

The capitals of these shafts are Tarionai In many, perhaps 




I. 
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die greater number of bnildinm, they are plain, consiating of 
a Iwl with a moulding nnder it, and a sort of capping, with 
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more monldinsa above ; and these mooldiogs are oFten con- 
tianed round tne centra pier, bo 
as to form a general capital, [as 
at Stan wick, North amptoneh ire, 
'We«tnunBter,andBeTerley]. The 
dividing; bands are formed of an- ( 
unlets and fillets, and are often 
continued under windows, &c., as 
tablets, and are, like the capitals, 
Bometimes continued rouna the 
centre shaft. Another and riclier 
capital is sometimes used, which 
bas leaves like those in the «ipi- 
tals of the door shafts. This 
kind of capital is generally used 
where the shafts entirely encompass the centre one, as at York 
and Lincoln, and has __,, 

a very Sne effect, the 
leaves being generally 
extremely well exe- 
cuted. 

[Occasionally beads, 
or birds, or animals, 
are introduced among 
the foliage, as in the 
beautiful tombof Areb' 
bishop Walter Gray, 
in York Cathedral :ai 
tbis instance and at 
Bomsey the foliage is 
allowed to creep up 
over the abacus, but in 
general the abacus is 
fulowed to stand clear 
with its deep undercut 
mouldings.] 

The bases used are 
frequently near ap- 
{nxwcbea in contour to 
the Grecian attio base, 
bat the reversed ogee 
is sometimes employed. 
There is another pier, 
in buildings that ap- 
pear to be of tbis style, 
■which is at times vety "*■ "'*'' °'^' ""'"'" fca*!™!. *-b- i»o. 
oooiuain^ as the same kind of pier seems to be used in small 
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diurohee, erea to a very late date ; this is the plain maltangular 
(generally octagonal) pier, with a plain capital of a few Tery 
Bunple mouldings, and with a plain sloped arch. Fiera of thia 
description are very frequent, and it requires great nicety of 
obserration and discrimination to refer them to their proper 
date; but a minute examination will oiten, by some small 
matter, detect their age, though it is impossible to describe the 
tninutise without many figures. In general the capitals and 
bases will carry in their character sufficient marks to deter- 
mine their date, except in the transition from Early English 
to Decorated. 



Early Eholish BtrrrBsseEB. 

These are of four descriptions : — 

Ist. A flat buttress is often used, but it is not always bo 
broad as the Norman ; its tablets are more delicate, and it has 
often the small shaftat the angle, like the Norman. [This kind 
of buttress generaUy terminates in a slope under the ooroice, 
as at Eosham.] 





TMttT iXivr. TKtihIn. 0- iiso. 

2nd. A buttress not so broad as the flat one, but nearly of 

the same projection as breadth, and earned up, sometimes 

with only one set-off, and sometimes without any, and these 

have often their edges chamfered £rom the window tablet. 

s3 
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They Bometimee liave a shaft at the corner, and in large rich 

buildings are occasionally 

panelled. These buttresBea 

nave also, at times, much 

biore projeotion than 

breadth, and are BOmetimes, 

as at Salisbury, filled with 

niches and other omatnents. 

[They frequently stand up 

clear above the parapet, as 

at Whitby.] 

3rd. A long slender but- 
tress, of narrow face and 
great projection in few 
stages, is used in some 
towers, but is not very com- 
mon. 

4th. Towards the latter 
part of this style, the but- 
tress in stages was used, 
but it is not very common, 
and is sufiBciently distin- 
guished by its triangular 
head, the usual finish of 
this style, which can hardly 
be called a pinnacle, though 
sometimes it slopes off from 
the front to a point. From 
the buttresses of the aisles 
to those of the nave, choir, 
&c., now began to be used 
the flying buttress, of which 
Salisbuiy and Chichester 
Cathedrals present various 
fine examples. 

[Westminster Abbey 
affords a remarkable ex- 
ample, with the flving arch 
broken into two by an in- 
termediate pinnacle. This 
arrangement is common iu 
France, but very rare in 
Sngliind. In France it is 
often carried to such an 
extent as to have the ap- 
pearance of scaffolding in 
utone.] 
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Early English Tablets. 

The cornice is sometimes rich in mouldings, and often with 
an apper slope, making the 

face of the parapet perpen- , ." - 

dicular to the wall below. , { "^^f^^^^^^^^ 

There are cornices of this H^ ^^^Hj BwWg 

style still resembling the --^' 

Norman projecting parapet, ij 

but they consist of seve- /C^y) 
ral mouIdiDgs. The hollow ,/^^^^ 
moulding of the cornice is !k 
generally plain, seldom con- 
taining flowers or carvings, 
eaxept the toothed ornament, 
but under the mouldings 
there is oflen a series of small arches resembling the corbel- 






ipipp' 
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The dripstone of this style is yarious, sometimes of several 
mooldinge, sometimes only a roond with 
a small hollow. It is, in the interior, 
occasionally ornamented with the toothed 
ornament, and with flowers. In some 
buildings, the dripstone is returned, and 
runs aa a tablet along the walls. It 
is in general narrow, and supported 
by a corbel, either of a head or a 
flower; [or a clump of characteristic fo- 
liage, as at Swaton, Lincolnshire, or it 
is sometimes merely curled round with- 
out any corbel.] 
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There are frequently, io Urge buildings, in the onuunented 
parts, [horizontal] baada of trefoils, qnatrefoila, Sx., aome of 
them very rich. 

AlthoDgh a sort of straight cmnopy is nsed over some of the 
nicha of this style, yet it does not appear to have been used 
over windows or doorways. In some bnildings where they are 
found, they appear to be additions. 




f, llrlHnlt wi, t. 1291. 
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The tablets forming the base-montdiRgs are Bometimes a mere 
slope, at otherfi, in large buildings, are of several sets of mould- 
ings, each face projecting farther than the one above it^ [as 
at Salisbury] ; but the reversed 
ogee is very seldom used, at least 
at large and singly. 

S'he arch-monldings of this 
, whether of the pier-arches 
or of doorways or windows, are 
generally very bold and deeply 
out, and form a very character- 
istic feature ; they connst prin- 
dpsUy of plain rounds, separated 
hf deep hollows : in very rich 
Bxampua these hollows are some- 
timM filled with the tooth-ornament, or with foliage, and the 
nmnde are often filleted ; the keel or pear-shaped moulding is 
■leo frequently ueedj 
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Eablt Exglish Nichbr. 

The most important niche* sre Uuhb found in chancels, in 
the walls of the Bonth side, and of which the uses do not yet 
appear to he decided*^. Of these there are many of all stagea 
of Early English ; there are sometimes two, bat oftener three, 
and they are generally sank in the wall, and adapted for a 
■eat ; the easternmost one is often higher in the seat than the 
others. They have sometimes a plain trefoil head, and are 
■ometimes ornamented with shafts ; they are generally straight- 
tided'. 

The statuary niches, and ornamented interior niches, mostly 
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consist of a series of arches, some of them alm)©-«ided, and 
some with a small but not very visible pedestal for the statue. 
[On the west front of Peterborough Cathedral is a series of 
trefoil-headed arches, which are alternately filled with statues 
and windows.] They are often grouped two under one arch, 

[g a flue ezsmple ; See QbuBiy, PL 169. 
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with an ornamental opening between the small arches and the 
large one, like the double doors ; a straight-sided canopy is 
sometimes used, and a plain finial. These niches, except the 
chancel stalls, and the stoup and water-drain, are seldom single, 
except in buttresses, hut mostly in ranges. 



Early English Orkahikts. 

The first ornament to be described is that already noticed 
as die peculiar distinction of this style, to which it seems 
nearly, if not exclusively confined; it is the regular progres- 
siob from the Norman zigzag to the delicate four-leaved flowers 
SO common in Decorated Engl^h buildings. Like the zigzag, 
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it ia generally straight-sided, and not round like the leaves of 
a flower, though at a distance, in iVont, it looks much like 
a small flower. It is very difficult to describe it, and still 
more bo to draw it accurately ; it may perhaps be understood 
by considering it a succession of low, square, pierced pyramids, 
set on the edges of a hollow moulding. This ornament ia 
used Te^ promsely iu the buildings of this style, in Tork> 
shire and Lmcolnshiro, and frequenUy in those of other conn- 
ties. [It is now generally known by the name of the tooth- 
ornament. See above, and the capitals from York andRomaey.l 
Another ornament, which though not peculiar, in smaU 
works, to this style, was seldom, but during its continuance, 
practised to so large an extent, ia the filling m the spaces above 
the choir-arDhes with sqaaree, enolonng Amr-leaTed flowero. 
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[or other leaves, and asnally called diaper-work]. This is 
done at WeatDiinster, at Chichester, aod in the screen at 
Lincohi, in all which the workmanship is estremely good, aod 
it has a vary rich effect. 
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Elgaai Tunn, SorthanU, c 1230. 
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In many parts, as in the Bpandrela of door-arcbes, and other 
spaces, circles filled with 



trefoils and qua trefoilS) with 
flowered points, are often 
introduced [as at BauDdsl. 
These are of small depth, 
and are used in many . 
buildings very freely. 
Sometimes instead of sunk 

Gnels a sort of boss of 
ives and flowers is used, 
of which there are some 
flue examples in the Early 
English part of York 

Minster, [and in the ruins ■ i/ 

of Notley Abbey. Elegant ^ vi 

scrolls of foliage of a very 1 

marked character are also Hunk ftu.ei. lutmd^ K9rth«.te. o. im 

frequently used as ornaments in this style, as in the beautiful 
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tomb of Abp. "Walter Gray, at Tork ; and at WestminBter, 
Boms^, &c.] 

Id the early period of 
the Btyle, croctets were 
not naedi and the finiol 
was a plain bnach of 
three or more leaves, or 
sometimes only a sort of 
knob; but in email rich 
works, tovards the end 
of the style, beautifnl 
finials and crockets were 
introduced. [A peculiar 
sort of knob or lobe on 
the leaf ia veiy chnrac- 
teristio of the loliage in 
this style, and often con- 
spicuous on the crockets. 
Gable crosses of this 
style are not very com- &i«w«,ri«icboiA]i^ wnterBrv.iJi.iiB. 
mon : when found, they partake of the usual character of the 
foliage.] 
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Early English Stbbples. 

The Norman towers were short and thick ; the Early Enfflish 
rose to a much greater height, and on the tower they placed 
that beautiful addition, the spire, 

Some of our finest spires are of this age, and the proportiona 
observed between the lower and spire are generally very good. 
Chichester was clearly of this sme ; and Salisbury, though 
not erected till within the period of the Decorated style, is 
yet in its composition so completely of Early Eneliuk ch^ 
racter that it snould be considered as such, uotwiwstanding 
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fbe date and tbe advance of its ornaments : in beaaty of pro- 

poTtion it is unrivalled. The tovers of Lincoln and Lichfield, 

thoagh perhaps not finished within the date 

of the s^le, are yet of its composition ; the 

spires of Lichfield are of much later date. 

Wakefield eteeple is finely proportioned, though 

plain, and it is singular for its machicolations 

in the top of the tower. The toners are flanked 

by octagonal turrets, square flat buttresses, or, 

in a fetr instances, with small long buttresses ; 

and generally there is one large octagonal 

pinnacle at the corners, or a collection of small 

niches. 

[Fine examples of pinnacles and turrets occur 
at Peterborough Cathedral, some of which have 
the tooth -ornament, and others have their arches 
supported by clustered shafts ".] 

When there is no parapet, the slope of the 
spire runs down to the edge of the wall of 
the tower, and finishes there with a tablet; 
and there is a double slope to connect the 
comers with tbe intermediate faces. The spire 
is often ornamented by ribs at the angles, 
sometimes with crockets on the ribs, and 
bands of squares filled with quatrefoils, &g., 
surrounding the spire at different heights. 
There are many good spires of this style in 
country churches. [Northamptonshire is espe- huumiIc, ^^bonntbt 
oially celebrated for them, generally of the class 
colled broach spires, which have no parapet : Folebrook is 
a good example of the usual character of these spires, (see 
Plate) ; at Kaunds perhaps the spire is rather disproportionate 
to the tower, but it is a very $ne specimen, and tne panelling 
of the tower is very remarkable ■■. St. Mary's, at Stamford, in 
Lincolnshire, is another celebrated example: the spire is of 
somewhat later date than the tower, but the general character 
is well preserved and the proportions are good. It is not un- 
usual to find Decorated spires added to Emiy English towers. 
(See Flate.)J [Warmington, Nortbants, and Frumpton, near 
Boston, Lincolnshire, are beautiful examples of Early English 
spires. — Q, (jr. S.] 

> Sm Glossar?, PUte 164. 
. ■ [Oxlord Cuthodral haa one of the 
•ftrlleBt eiaiDpleB in England of a spite 
vhioh is Hliort, with pinnacles at the 
aogles of tbe towei : these and the up- 
per port of the spire have been clnmsily 
rebnill. WitnejandBompton.Oxford- 
■bire, have t«i7 fine spina ot Om 



style rising from the towers at the in- 
tersection of eracifonn chnrclies, which 
gives them great elevation, and a fine 
effect ; at Bsmpton, figures of angela 
are nsed aa pinnactes. The spire- 
lighta bath here and at Oxford are 
good and characteriatie, with open tre* 
toils in the head.] , „ 
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Early English Battlements. 

During nearly the whole of this style, the parapet, in many 
places plain, in others ornamented, continued to be used ; at 
Salisbury it has a series of 
arches and panels ^ and at 
Lincoln quatrefoils in sunk 
panels [in some parts, in 
other parts plain, with a 
rich cornice under it]. Per- 
haps some of the earliest 
battlement is that at the 
west end of Salisbury Ca- 
thedral, plain, of nearly 
equal intervals, and with a 
plain capping moulding : but it may be doubted if even this is 
oriKinal. In small ornamented works, of the latter part of this 
Btyle, a small battlement of equal intervals occurs. [In some 
instances the parapet is pierced with trefoils or quatrefoils, or 
open panels with trefoil heads similar to the sunk panels at 
Salisbury : the latter occur at Bayeux. Sir G. 6. Scott thinks 
that the plain parapet at Salisbury is originaL] 
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Eablt English Roofs. 

The roof of the nave of Salisbury Cathedral p presents the 
best specimen of an Early English groined roof; it has cross 
springers, and the rib from pier to pier, but it has no rib 
running longitudinally or across at the point of the arches. 
Another description of groining, also peculiar to Early English 
works, is one with an additional rib between the cross springer 
and the wall, and between the cross springer and the pier rib ; 
this has a longitudinal and cross rib at the point of the arches, 
but it does not run to the wall, being stopped by the interme- 
diate rib. The old groining, in a passage out of the cloisters, at 
Chester, is a very good specimen of this roof. Another variety 
is found at Lichfield, where there is no pier rib, but the two 
intermediate ribs are brought nearer together, and the longi- 
tudinal rib runs between them. 




• See Glossary, Plate 139. 

r [See Glossary, Plato 220. Strictly 
speaJung, the inner covering of a church, 
whether of stone, or wood, or plaster, 
is a ceiling, protected from the weather 
^ an external roof; and even what are 
eaUed open timber roo& are often in 



reality only another kind of ornamen- 
tal ceiling, as these also are commonly 
protected by an external roof, and are 
seldom open to the actual external 
timbers, excepting in modem copies 
of old roofs. 
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The rib-mouldings of these groins are rot very large, and 
consist of rounds and hollows, 
and often have the toothed orna- 
ment in them, and at Lichfield 
a sort of leaf. The bosses in 
these roofs are not many or 
Tery large, the intersections be- 
ing frequently plain, but some 
of the bosses are very well 
worked. Those in Lincoln Ca- 
thedral are very beautilul spe- 
cimens. 

There do not appear to be any Borth awio or 
Early English wooden roofs [re- *■ ^^*"' 

miiining entire] which ,can clearly be distinguished to be 
such. 

[But there is reason to believe that a few do still remain in 
our country churches, especially in Sussex, though they are 
usually plain and without any very marked cliaracter; they 
are of stc^ep pitch, and either canted, or of a circular form like 
a barrel-iauh, and had generally tie-bearas. The nuve of Hales 
Oweu Church, Shropshire, is an example of this kind. One of 
the aisles of Kcchester Cathedral has a iean-to rouf with moulded 
beams of clear Early English character ; and at Old Shoreham 
in ESussex is a 
tie-beam with 
the tooth-orna- 
ment cut on the 
angles of it. 
Portions of 
roots of thiK 
style oci'Ui 
more frequent- 
ly, and tuougb 
generally mu- 
tilated yet re- 
tain enough of 
their original character to 
mark their date. In South 
Moreton Church, Berk- 
shire, the tie-beums and 
braces remain ; 
Pumber Church, Hamp- 
shire, the original circular 
braces remain. 

At Urudtield, Berkshire, 
and Upmarden, Sussex, the 
wall-plate has mouldings of thia style ; the other timbers are 




Part of XmI. LUn IjilUo, icgloWT. o. L-tH. 
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plain, canted, and probably of tbe same date. At Llan Tyailio 
ID the Isle of Anglesey is a very pood smnll Earlv Knelish 
roof, with the nail-head ,i^^5^_i^.^^::^^___- ___^___ 
ornament cut at intervals 
upon the beams. 

At Warmington, North- 
amptonahire, is a very Bpringer of tua B«.f, uan 17.1110. 

beautiful wooden ceiling, in imitation of a stone vault, all tbe 
details of which are of Early English character, very rich and 
lat« in the style, approaching fast to tbe Decorated : it may 
indeed be called transitional. 

There is reason to believe, from vestiges remaining here and 
there, that Decorated modem ceilings in imitation of stone- 




Wooden SnlDM Boa, w Oeiltng, Warmtngbni, Hortbampi 



vaulting were not uncommon, the corbels and springers being 
of stone, although always intended to be carried out in wood, 
which has either been destroyed or never completed. Those 
in the cloister at Lincoln have very much the same charac- 
ter, bat are rather later, and belong to the Decorated style.] 
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Early English Fronts. 




Btrlzton NorOitmptongbtn, c 1Z20 

There is perhaps, a greater variety m ihe Early English 
fronts than m those of any other atjlg The west front of 
Salisbury is no doubt the finest but the transept ends of 
Salisbury, York and Beverley (see Plate) are very fine, and 
all different in composition. The ruins of Tynemouth Priory, 
Valle Crucis Abbey, Byland Abbey, and Whitby Abbey, all 
exhibit the remains of excellent work. Of the smaller works 
the east end of the Lady-chapel at Salisbury, the extreme 
east end of Hereford Cathedral, and the north transept of 
Headon Church, near Hull, deserve attention. In general, 
the west fronts and transept ends have a door, and one, two, 
three, or even four ranges of niches, windows, and arches over 
them. The transepts of Westminster Abbey are very fine, but 
l2 
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much of the work is not original. The west front of Lincoln 
Minster deserves minute examination for its details : the old 
Norman front is encompassed by Early English, the workman- 
ship of which is very superior ; and a large feathered circle 
over the great door is nearly unique, from the exquisite work- 
manship of it« mouldings, which consist of open-work bands of 
flowers. The west front of Peterborough Cathedral is different 
from all the rest; it consists of three large arches, forming 
a sort of screen to the front. These arches have piers of many 
shafts, and fine architraves, and the gables enriched with much 
small work of circles and arches^ and a profusion of the toothed 
ornament over the whole. 

[The west front of Wells Cathedral is one of the richest ex- 
amples of this style in existence, being covered with a profusion 
of sculpture from the basement to the coping. Although on a 
small scale compared to some of the large foreign cathedrals, 
such as Amiens, &c., it affords an excellent example of the Eng- 
lish style as contrasted with that of all foreign countries ; in 
place of the large and rich French doorways or porches, with 
comparatively plain work above, we have here unimportant 
doorways, with the ornament carried regularly over the whole 
front The west front of Salisbury was nearly equally rich, but 
the sculpture had been destroyed % as is unfortunately the case 
in most English churches. 

Many small parish churches of this style have east or west 
fronts deserving attention : in the east front there is most fre- 
quently a triplet of lancet-lights ; and the same arrangement 
is usual in the fronts of the north and south transepts, and at 
the west end also when there is no tower. Sometimes the 
lancets are small, and have a small window over them in the 
gable, as at Strixton, Northamptonshire (p. 147), which is a 
valuable specimen of plain Early English work throughout. In 
later examples, the window is usually of three or more lights, 
separated only by mullions, with circles in the head, either with 
or without foliation, as at Raunds, Northamptonshire, and Ac- 
ton Burnell, Shropshire'. The west front of Nun-Monkton 
Church, Yorkshire V affords a very singular example of the 
combination of a small tower with the west gable, over a fine 
triple lancet window, and a rich doorway or shallow porch of 

4 The scalptnre in the west front of ' [Sir G. G. Scott observes, that in 

Salisbury has been rf stored under the plain circles like these, there is usually 

direction of Sir G. G. Scott. At WeUs a groove cut on the edge of the circle, 

the niches and other details, which in which the cusps had formerly been 

were much decayed, have been very fixed.] 

carefully restored under Sir G. G. Scott * See an engraving of this front, with 

and Mr. Ferrey, the sculpture has been details, in the Archieological Journal, 

preserved, but some of it is of the Per- vol. iv. 
pendienlar character. 
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trsasitioiial character. New Sborebam Church, Suseex, has 
a fine east front of good design^ very early in this style ; the 




Acton BnnuU, SlmpAhlnf 



west front of St. Edmund's Chapel, Gateshead, Durham, is an- 
other fine example.] 



Early English Porches. 

Of these, which are in general larger than the Norman 
porches, it will be sufficient to mention two; one the north 
porch of Salishury Cathedral, and the other the south porch at 
Lincoln. . The first is attached to the north side of the nave. 
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of vhicli it OGCapies one diviaion, rising as high aa the aisles. 
It consists of a noble plain arched entrance, over whioh are two 
double windows, close together, resting on a tablet; and quite 
in the peak of the gable, two small niches close together resting 
on another string. The interior is groined in two divifiiona, 
and its walls ornamented with sunk panelling. The porch at 
Lincoln is placed in a singular situation, running westerly 
from the west side of the south transept. The lower part is 
a rich piece of groined work, with three entrances — north, 
south, and west, over which is a small room ; the whole of 
this porch, both interior and exterior, is well worked, and 
richly ornamented. 




Boulb todi and DogTi Wtodtaifl, X<Bthamptaulitn, a. lUO. 

[There are also fine Karly English porches at Bamaok, 
Northamptonshire, "West Walton, Norfolk, and Skelton, York- 
shire ^ and at Woodford, Northamptonshire, both the outer 
and inner doorways of which are richly moulded, Dnd have nu- 
merous banded shafts in the jambs ; the outer arch is rather 
acutely pointed, the inner one is of the rounded trefoil form. 
The shallow west porch of Higbam Ferrurs Church, Nortbamp- 
' See Qloaui;, Fl. US. 
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tonshire, (see Plate,) is also deserving of especial mention from 
its extreme richness, the whole surface of the wall being covered 
with sculpture and diaper-work, except where the crucifix has 
been removed. The west porch of St. Alban's Abbey Church is 
another very fine example, though the outer arch is Decorated, 
and the two porches of the aisles (now closed) were equalljr fine ; 
but perhaps the most gorgeous porch of this style in existence 
is the galilee at the west end of Ely Cathedral : this matrnificent 
specimen of the Early English style must be seen to be dulv 
appreciated ; it combines the most elegant general forms with 
the richest detail. A very happy effect is produced by the 
double arcade on each side, one in front of the other, with de- 
tached shafts, not opposite but alternate.] 

Early English staircases (except round ones in towers) are 
not common ; it is proper therefore to remark a small one, of 
rich character, at Beverley Minster : it leads from the north 
aisle of the choir to some adjacent building, and consists of 
a series of arches rising each higher than the former, with 
elegant shafts and mouldings. (See Plate.) There is another 
in the Refectory (now a grammar-school) at Chester, leading 
up to a large niche or sort of pulpit for the reader. 

[This kind of staircase, let into the thickness of the wall, and 
leading up to a rostrum or reading-pulpit on one side of the 
refectory, is a feature generally found in the remains of monas- 
teries of this period. The well-known beautiful example at 
Beaulieu, Hampshire, belongs to the transition from this style 
to the next. Other examples occur at Walsingham Priory,. 
Norfolk; St. Mary's Abbey, Shrewsbury; Fountains and Eie- 
vaulx Abbeys, Yorkshire, &c. There is a very elegant staircase 
of this period in the refectory of St. Martin des Pres, in Paris, 
(now a public library,) perhaps one of the lightest buildings 
ever executed in stone.] 

Early English Fonts. 

There appear to be fewer Fonts of this style remaining than 
of any other, at least of such as can be clearly marked as be- 
longing to the style. [But there are many plain, square, and 
circular fonts, of which it is difficidt to say whether they be- 
long to the commencement of this or the end of the preceding 
style '^^ The richer fonts are usually ornamented with the 
characteristic foliage in high relief, or with the tooth-ornament, 
and the stem is frequently surrounded by detached shafts.] 

• [See Mr. Twopeny'g Preface to shire. It is a valuable work, the ao- 
Simpson's Series of Ancient Baptismal curacy of whicli may always be de- 
Fonts, chronologically arranged (1828, pended on, and contains a list of 
royal 8vo.) The examples are chiefly sixty-five Early English Fonts.] 
from Lincolnshire and Northampton- 
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General Appearance. 

The general appearance of an Early English building is 
magnificent, and rich rather from the number of parts than 
from its details. In those buildings where very long windows 
are used, there is a grandeur arising from the height of the 
divisions ; in smaller buildings there is much simplicity of 
appearance, and there is a remarkable evenness in the value of 
the workmanship. There is much of the other styles which 
appears evidently to be the copy by an inferior hand of better 
workmanship elsewhere; this is remarkably the case in Per- 
pendicular work, but is hardly anywhere to be found in Early 
English work : all appears well designed and carefully executed. 

Of this style we have the great advantage of one building 
remaining, worked in its best manner, of great size and in 
excellent preservation ; this is Salisbury Cathedral, and it 
gives a very high idea of the great improvement of this 
style on the Norman. Magnificent without rudeness, and 
rich, though simple, it is one uniform whole. The west front 
is ornamented, but by no means loaded, and the appearance 
of the north side is perhaps equal to the side of any cathedral 
in England. (See Plate of one Compartment, exterior and 
interior.) The west front of Lincoln is fine, but the old 
Norman space is too visible not to break it into parts. Peter- 
borough and Ely have perhaps the most ornamented fronts 
of this style. As interiors, afier Salisbury, the transepts of 
York are perhaps the best specimens, though there are parts 
of many other buildings deserving much attention. 

In the interior arrangement of large buildings we find the 
triforium a very prominent feature; it is large in proportion 
to the work above and below it, and is generally the most 
ornamented part of the work. In small churches the tri- 
forium is generally omitted. Among the greatest beauties of 
this style are some of the chapter-houses, of which Lincoln 
and Lichfield, both decagons, but of very different arrange- 
ment, and those of Chester and Oxford, both parallelograms, . 
deserve particular attention ; but that of Salisbury, a regular 
octagon, and of a character quite late in the style, is one of 
the most beautiful buildings remaining. Its composition is 
peculiarly elegant, and its execution not excelled by any. 

Not much has been done in either restoring or imitating 
this style * ; it is certainly not easy to do either well, but it 
deserves attention, as in many places it would be peculiarly 
appropriate, and perhaps is better fitted than any for small 
country churches. It may be worked almost entirely plain^ 

* [Since this was written many at- this style, but very few have been at 
ten^)t8 haye been made at imitating all saccessfulj 
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yet if ornament ie OBed, it should be well executed ; for tlie 
omaraents of this style are in general as well executed aa 
any of later date, and the toothed oraament and hollow bands 
equal, in difficulty of execution, the most elaborate PerpoQ- 
dicuiar ornaments. 




OoDiiMtmaBt at tb* IMrtan, WettBtnitai, 



In this style ought to be noticed those beautiful monuments 
of conjugal affection, the crosses of Queen Eleanor t. Of these, 
three remain aufGciently perfect to be restored, if required, and 
to do which little would be wanted to two of them. One at 
GeddingtoD, in Northamptonahire, is comparatively plain, hut 
those of Korthampton and Waltham are peculiarly rich, and 
of elegant composition; there is enough of Early Engliah cha- 
racter in them to mark their date, and enough of Decorated 
richness to entitle them to be ranked as buildings of that 
style ; that of Northampton is the most perfect (see Plate), 
bat that at Waltham is, on the whole, the most beautiful in 
its details. 

If the transition from Norman to Early English was gradual, 
much more so was that from Early English to Decorated ; and 
we have several curious examples of this transition on a large 

' [Thej are geaprnll; consideretl to the opinion of Sir 0. O. Soott ; that 
belong rather to tho Decorated than at Qeddiogtan has more of the Earlj 
tho Eivly Eoglish stylo, aad (hi^ is fiUgliBh aharaoter tha." thd othan-i 
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scale. WeBtmitister Abbey, though carried on for a long time *, 
appears to have been carefully continued on the original de- 
sigD ; and except a very few parts, some of which are quite 
modem, may be considered good Early English throughout ; 
but in the cloisters there is much gradation. 

My Cathedral presents Early English of several dates, from 
jnst clear of Norman to almost Decorated character. The nave 
of Lichfield, though clearly Early English in composition, haa 
the windows of the aisles as clearly Decorated. Perhaps the 
finest piece of accommodation between the styles is the Lady- 
chapel at Lincolo, which is evidently Decorated, but executed 
80 as beautifully to harmonize with the work about it'. 

[There is a large class of windows of which the style is much 
diluted : they consist of two, three, or more lights, with mul- 
lions, and with circles in the head, sometimes plain, in other 
instances cuspated ; they are often clearly Early English in 
date, having precisely the same mouldings as the lancet'shaped 
windows in the same church, but the construction does not 
agree with the strict definition of the Early English style j 
each light does not form a separate window, and the use of 
mullions as well as foliation belongs rather to the Decorated 
style. Perhaps they are best classed as transitional specimens, 
belonging to the earlier style in actual date, but to the later 
one in the principle of construction. 

The cusps in these early examples are formed in a different 
manner from those of later periods ; they 
ore not generally cut out of the same 
stone, but are let into the tracery in sepa- 
rate small pieces, and they spring from 
the flat soffit, not from the outer mould- 
ings. This will be better understood by 
the annexed example from flaunds Church, 
KortbamptoDshire, which has the grooves 
for the cusps remaining in the circles, 
the detached cusps are generally found ^ 
in the circles only ; in the heads of the 
lights they are solid. Such ousps have often been cut out by 
the glaziers to save trouble in fixing the glass ; this may have 
been the case in the head of the window at Acton Bumell, 
but in the earlier examples the circles were not cuspated. 

Another class of windows, which may also be considered as 
transitional specimens, consist of three or five lancet-shaped 
lights, divided by actual mullions, not by mere strips of wall, 

• [The naye was not built until the ■ Ita date oorreaponds to the period 

fifteenth oentnry, and althongh the of transition between these two HtyleB. 

general appearance of the Early Eng. It was buiit between 1266 and 1280, 

lish a^le is very veil preserved, the AOd forma the praBeiit east end of the 

moolduigB ate Perpendionlar.] oathedraL 
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as in tlie earlier examples ; and with the spandrels in the head 
pierced, instead of being left solid ; and the whole comprised 
under one common arch, not merely surmounted by a dripstone. 
A comparison of the window at Oundle, engraved on page 117, 
with that at Irthlingborough, page 156, will clearly explain 
this distinction. 

The general appearance of the early Gothic styles, whether 
English, French, or German, — the glorious buildings of the 
thirteenth century, — is truly magnificent, and this is generally 
known and acknowledged to be the finest period of the build- 
ing art that the world has ever seen. The marvellous skill of 
the construction of the vaults, and the piers and buttresses to 
carry them, has long been admired as quite wonderful. A mere 
skeleton is built, and the wall between the buttresses may be 
as thin as possible, and even may be entirely of glass, as was 
discovered afterwards in the large windows of the Decorated and 
Perpendicular styles. Although there are local characteristics 
in each country and each district, the general style of the 
thirteenth century is the same all over the north and west of 
Europe. Que place may be a generation in advance of another 
in the introduction of the new style, but it spread very rapidly 
in England and France ; in Germany the fine Romanesque 
style of the Rhine churches lingered for half a century, but in 
general the progress was nearly simultaneous. 

That St. Hugh's choir at Lincoln is the earliest pure Gtoihic 
building in the world may be said to be now a matter of de- 
monstration ; the course of St. Hugh has been traced from his 
birth to his death, and all the buildings with which he was 
connected have been examined, and it is now clear that he was 
not an architect, and did not bring either architect or masons 
with him from Grenoble, which was, on the contrary, very 
much behind England at that period ^. The name of the archi- 
tect is French, but his family came over to England with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and settled in Lincolnshire, where it is 
still one of the county families, and there is little doubt that 
Geoflfrey de Noyers (now called Dunoyer) was a Lincolnshire 
man, and that aistrict was then in advance of any other either 
in England or France. Of the present building, the south 
aisle was built first, and in the eastern bay of that is the 
only vestige of Norman work in the whole building ; the billet 
ornament occurs on the rib-mouldings of the vault in that 
bay only, the side wall is the one where the outer wall was 
erected first, and the inner wall built up against it, which 
can be distinctly traced, as before mentioned.] 

^ See the ** English Origin of Gothic Arclueologiaf vol. xliil. p. 73. London, 
Arohitcotnre/' by J. H. Parker, in the 1871. 
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^Jr^^Vsj-' EECOEDS OF BTTILDINGS DUEING THE EEIGN OF 

RICHARD I., A.D. 1189—1199. 

[a.d. 1190 — 1199. Chichester Cathedral, eastrm part of choir. The 
ehurch was much injured by a fire in 1186, and restored by Bishop 
Seffiid the Second, and reconsecrated in 1 1 99. The vaulting of the 
nave and choir, with the clerestoiy, and the vaulting shafts from the 
g^und, and horizontal string-mouldings inserted in the Norman walls, 
are of tiiis period *. 

A.D. 1192. Clee Church, Lincolnshire, was consecrated by St. Hugh, 
as recorded in the following inscription :— 

sc e^N It Ji^/r iErjBeNAPa€vii°j s _ 

MkQ ^ KA^AC rOATG DM (DCiCCK 
T&pOI\£RTC/lRDJ R.€<JIS 

" This church is dedicated in honour of the Holy Trinity and the Blessed 
Mary, on the seventh of March, by the lord Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, in the 
vpar from the incarnation of our Lord mcxcii., the third of the reign of 
Aing Bichard." 

This inscriptioii is inserted in one of the western pillars of the nave, 
which is early Norman, and this was long considered as eyidcnce of 
the late continuance of the Norman style. But the small square 
stone on which the inscription is cut has evidently been inserted in an 
earlier pillar, and the part of the church rebuilt at that time was the 
chancel with the transepts, which are of transitional character, closely 
approaching to Early English, and very much resembling St. Hugh's 
work at Lincoln. 

A.D. 1192 — 1200. Lincoln Cathedral. Choir and north transept, 
and part of the south, built by St. Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln. 

''His church of Lincoln he caused to be new built from the foundation; 
a great and memorable worke, and not possible to be performed by him 
witnout infinite helpe. ... He died at London on November 17th, in the year 
1200. . . . His body was presently conveyed to Lincolne . . . and buried in the 
body of the east part of the church, above the high aulter*." 

It is therefore plain that this portion of the building was completed, 

• Mon, Ang.j vi. 1162 ; Godwin, p. For engravings, see WiUis's work. . 
885 ; Willises " Architectural History •> Magna Vita S. Hugonis, ed. Di- 

ol Ohiohester Cathedral," 4to., 1801. mook, Lond., 1864, p. 877. 
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and a oarefal oxamiaation enables as to dietiiigmali clearly the -work 
completed in the time of Bishop Hugh, which comprises the choir . 
firom the great transept to the smaller eastern transept. This belongs 
to it, with the chapels on the east side : also part of the east wall of 
the great transept, but a part only, the ends are later. The central tower 
fell down in 1240, and was restored in the same stylo with so mach 
care that the junctions of the work can only he seen by careful ex- 
amination. The vault of St, Hugh's choir was either added or rebuilt 
after the fall of the tower. The nave is a subsequent work continued ' 
in the same style, and the presbytery east- 
ward of the choir is still later, and in a later 
style, (see a.d. 1260—1280). This agrees 
with the recorded history of the building, and 
therefore leaves no doubt of the genuineness 
of the work ascribed to St, Hugh. Nothing 
can well exceed the freedom, delicacy, and 
beauty of this work ; indeed, there is an ex- 
uberance of fancy which leads us almost to 
think that the workmen ran wild with de- 
light, and it became necessary to sober them 
down and chasten the character of the work 
afterwards ; for instance, in the doable arcade 
Thich covers the lower part of the wolb there 
is a wasta of labour, which is avoided in the 
Bubseqnent work of the nave, without mate- 
rial injury to the effect. In the early work 
there ib not only a double arcade, one in front 
of the other, but in some parts there are ac- 
tually three shafts in a line, one in front of 
the other, so as only to be seen sideways and 
with difficulty : this arises from the vaulting- 
shafts being brought in front of the double 
arcade. The foliage of the capitals is exqui- 
sitely beautiful, (see p. 129,) and thoagb dis- 
tingnished technically by the name of ttiff- 
Uaf foliage, because there arc stiff stalks to 
the leaves rising from the ring of the capital, 
the leaves themselves curl over in the most 
graceful manner, with a freedom and elega 
Bubseqaent period. The inoaldings are also a 

possible, and there is scarcely a vealige of Norman character remain- 
ing in any part of the work. The crockets arranged vertically one 
over the other behind the detached marble shafts of the pillars, are 
a remarkable and an uncommon feature, which seems to have been in 
use for a very few years : it occurs also in the west front of Wells Ca- 
thedral, the work of Bishop Joccline, a few years after this at Lincoln*. 




i not exceeded at any 
3 bold and as deep s 



* Jooeliae was Disbop of Wells from 
1205 to 12U, and fingh, who lisd 
been Archdeacon ol Wolla, and was 
hence called " Hugh do Wells," wbb 
Bishop of Lincoln from 1209 to 1235. 
" ~" — 'a Iriend of Bishop 



Jocaline, as is shewn by Qodwm, p. 
296, who osoertBined that they founded 
a boBpitol together at Wells ; this pro- 
bably accounts (ot the Bimilarity in 
the details ol the two cathedrals. 
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St. Hnf^h haa long had the reputation of tiaving heen a great builder 
of churches, ond it is recorded that he asMsteit in the work of hia 
cathedral with his own handfi, probahly in order to excite the entha- 
giaem of the people ; but it is certain that he was not the architect of 
his cathedral. The name of the architect, " eoDBtnictor cccleriEB," 
■was Geoffrey de Koycrs ^. It appears, hoxreTer, that St. Hugh in- 
sisted on having a stone vault in each of his churches, and that the 




English builders, not being accustomed to Rtone vaults, did not build 
the walls strong enough to carry them. At Witham the prcBent church 
was originally one of the two chapels which the rule'ot ihe Cistercian 
order required, and as this was the one appri'printcd to the people and 
not to the monks, it became a parish church, and ns such was retained 
when the priory whh disEolved and pulled down. It bus a atone 
vault, but is very plain work, and tl:e walls ore only rubble, but very 
massive to cany the vault ; the windows being Epkyed on the outside 



' Bee jl/(!flnn Vita S. Uuqimii, and 
the Mftriful Life of St.Hn(tli. •■ C.pn- 
tlemiui'a Magazine," vol. ocii. (Not. by thn bent lorftl 
1860), p. 450 ; and Archaologia, vol. A.n. 1220, and lliis is th's 
xliii. tor 1871. 

• Thfre is a window exactly similar 



Lnon. tbc dnte of which is 
conBiJercd lij M. Viollet-lo-Doc and 

ble date for the one at Linooln also. 
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as well as the inside to a greater extent than is usual, still the spread 
of the vault was too great for them to bear, and in the restoration of 
1876 it was found necessary to add buttresses to support this, and 
they have been judiciously copied from those of the chapter-house 
at Lincoln, a sort of flying buttresses, which had there been added 
to carry the vault. In the choir of St. Hugh another wall was added 
on the inside for the same purpose ; the arcade in the outer wall is 
quite perfect, with the ornamental mouldings and capitals, even 
where it could not be seen after the inner wall was built. On the 
other hand, the inner wall is quite flat, and not moulded at all on 
the side next the arcade of the outer walL External bultresses were 
also added to carry the vault. 

The large circular window of plate tracery at the end of the north 
transept is believed to be quite unique in England, whereas windows 
of a similar character are common in France in work of the early part 
of the thirteenth century, but not earlier than a.d. 1220. M. Viollet- 
le-Duc, a very high authority on such a question, says that the work 
at Lincoln is purely English, that there is nothing French about it, 
and he does not believe that the architect was a Frenchman. The 
evidence that St. Hugh did build a choir here is too strong to be con- 
troverted, it rests on the recorded testimony of eye-witnesses, and his 
own testamentary directions respecting his burial in it. That this choir 
was not entirely destroyed and rebuilt twenty years after his death, 
appears also to be proved by the repairs and the new vault of the choir. 

A.D. 1195 — 1204. Winchester Cathedral. The presbytery and 
Lady-chapel, built by Bishop Godfrey de Lucy. The style is pure 
Early English ', and quite as advanced as Lincoln. 

A.D. 1195 — 1214. St. Alban's Abbey, Western responds of the 
nave and part of the west porch, built by Abbot John de Celles. The 
style is pure Early English ', and very fine work. 

A.D. 1198 — 1215. Ely Cathedral. The galilee, or large western 
porch, built by Bishop Eustace**. The style is pure Early English, with 
the double wall-arcade, similar to those in St. Hugh's choir at Lincoln. 



EECOKDS OF BUILDINGS DUEING THE REIGN OF 

JOHN, A.D. 1199—1216. 

Before the time of John the Early English style had been fully 
established, and the buildings of this reign belong entirely to the ear- 
lier division of that style, with lancet-windows, and shafts often 
detached and banded. It is remarkable that popular tradition assigns 
more of our older castles and domestic buildings to Kiog John than 
to any other monarch. It is difficult to account for this tradition, for 
we have very few buildings recorded as being erected in this reign, 
and the number of monastic foundations is very small. There is, 
however, no doubt that many buildings commenced in the latter half 
of the twelfth century were carrying on at this period. Numerous 

' For engravings, see Britton, Ac, " History of St. Alban*s,** Ac. 
and a doorway from it, p. 185. ^ Anglia Sacra ^ torn. i. p. 634. For 

V For engravings, see Buckler's engravings, see Beniham, Ac 

H 
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outUs are attributed to Hue peric d, but we have tctj little real his- 
torical eridence relating to thern. St. Briavel's Castle, Konmonth- 
■hire, is one of those said to have been rebuilt in this reign, and is 
pure Early English in style : it was the residence of one of the lords 
taarchera of the Welsh borders, and partakes as much of the domestic 
ae of the military character, having ^replaces and chimneys to almost 
every room : the gatehouse is the only part perfect, the rest is in ruins. 

A.D, 1200 . The Angustinian Priory of Haverfordwest, Pem- 

hrokoehire, founded. This monastery is now a ruin, but St. Mona'a 
Church belorged to it, and was probably built within twenty years 
after the foundation. The church is a large and Goe one ; the chancel 
and other original ports are pure and good Sarly English ; the nave 
has beeu much altered, aud has a clerestory and roof of Perpen- 
dicular work. 

A.D. 1202. The tomb of Abbot Allan in Tewkesbury Abbey Choroh 
is a fine example of Early English work. The coffin-slab has a flori- 
ated cross upon it, with the name Alanus Abbas at the head. This 
coffin is placed in a sepulchral recess, which has a trefoil-arch richly 
moulded with pure Early English mouldings '. 

A.D. 1203 — 1218 — I2S0. The choir of the cathedral of Worcester, 
which had been burnt down in 1202, was rebuilt at this period. The 
dedication took place on June 7, 1218, in the presence of the young 
king, Henry III., five bishops, and many abbots and borons^. The 
style is pore Early English, very light and elegant ; the windows are 
lancets with detached banded shafts. 

The eastern part, called the Lady-chapel, is of this period, and is 
perhaps the finest part of this very fine cathedral church, which has 
been eart/ully rtttored in 1874 — 75'. In this port there are wall 
arcades, triforium, olere-storey, and vaults. In the eastern transepts 
there is no triforium, but eighteen lancet windows in each transept 
arranged in triplets, two at the end, and two ou each side, making 
quite an elegant lantern of it. The choir differs slightly from the 
more eastern part ; in this the tooth-ornament is used in the mould- 
ings of the triforium arcade, which is not used in the more eastern 
portion. The foliage of the capitals is also somewhat crumpled, ap- 
proaching to the Decorated style. The clere-storcy windows have 
detached shafts in a double plane, and very beautiful work. The nave 
does not belong to this period ; the outer walls of it are Norman up 
to a certain height from the ground, the foundations having been lain 
for the whole length, but carried on slowly for want of funds, as was 
very frequently tiie case. At the west end two hays of transitional 
Norman work remain, shewing that the west end was begun next 
after the transits, but had been suspended until after the change of 
style had come in. This mode of proceeding may frequently be seen. 

< Insoriptioa, ap. Jlfon. Ang. , voL u, 
p. C4. 

' Chronieon Pttriburgtme ; Jitglia _, ,_„ , . 

Smera, tom. 1. p. 484; Man. Amt-t whitewash, he enableB arahnologiats 
loL L p. 578. to see the different perioda of the oon- 

' T&M oaieM kind at reatontion is straotioa, which oanuot be done when 
— • vit^uiij oallad repair, and most it ia all plastered over. 
<t 9k GiOMrt BooU'i works of late 
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A.D. 1204 — 1244. Chichester Cathedral. The choir {eeelma) had 
been consecrated in 1199, under Bishop Seffirid II., but the work 
was soon resumed, and continued by his successors, Simon de Wells 
and Bichard Poore, who was translated to Salisbury in 1217, and 
was a great builder there. In 1207 King John granted a licence for 
the importation of Furbeck marble to Chichester for the repairs of 
the church. Bishop Ralph Neville, who died in 1244, bequeathed 
ISO marks towards the fabric of the church, and many ornaments for 
his chapelt In 1232 the dean and chapter gave the twentieth part 
of the income of every dignitary and prebendary for five years to- 
wards the fabric of the church ; in 1249 Bishop Eichard de Wioh 
extended the contributions to half the revenue of every prebend on 
promotion, and ordered the payment of pentecostal offerings to the 
cathedral throughout the diocese, whilst every new residentiary was 
to give twenty-five marks to the fabric fund. The presbytery be- 
tween the reredos-wall of the high altar and the lady-chapel is very 
fine Early English work, and early in the style, and is of this period ; 
it was probably the place for the shrine, as at Canterbury. The fine 
western porch, or galilee, seems to be also of the same period. 

A.D. 1204 . The abbey of Beaulieu, in Hampshire, founded by 

King John". The church has been destroyed, and the refectory 
turned into a parish church: this contains the celebrated pulpit of 
very elegant Early English work corbelled out from the wall, with 
a staircase and passage to it in the thickness of the wall, as usual in 
monasti c refectories of this period : the windows are simple lancets ; 
but the date of this refectory may be fifty years later than the 
foundation "". 

A.T). 1205 — 1246. Fountains Abbey, Yorkshire. The choir of the 
church rebuilt. Abbot John of York laid the foundations and began 
the fabric, raising some of the pillars of it. John Pheed, the next abbot, 
carried on the work ; and John of Kent, his successor, finished the 
Btructure. The style of these ruins is pure and fine Early English ^, 

A.D. 1213 . Dunstable Priory Church, Bedfordshire, conse- 
crated by Hugh II., Bishop of Lincoln p. All that now remains of 
this church is the nave with its aisles, and west front ; these are 
chiefly Norman, but a part of the west front is Early English and very 
fine; one of the doorways is remarkably rich, equul to anything 
that we have in this style ; an enriched tooth-ornament is particularly 
worthy of notice. 

A.D. 1216. Hales Owen Abbey, Shropshire, founded by King John «. 
There are considerable remains of the chapter-house and other 
buildings, of fine Early English character, with lancet windows, &c. 

I Mnniments in the poBsession of " For engravings, see Weale*8 

the chapter, lib. y. Extracts from "Quarterly Papers,'* voLii. 4to., Lon- 

these are printed by the Precentor, don, 1844. 

Mr. Mackenzie Walcott, in the " Me- ^ Carta ap. Mon, Ang.^ vol. v, 

morials of Chichester,** 8vo. 1876, p. 286. For engravings, see ibid« 

pp. 12 — 14. and the " Yorkshire Abbeys.** 

" In his sixth yeai King John gave ' Armal. de Dunttapl. ; Mon, Ang. , 

100 marks towards the oonstmction voL vL p. 241. 

of this abbey. Close Bolls, 6th John ; « Breve Begis Johannis, ap. Mon, 

Chron, Petrihurg., and Mon, Ang,, Ang,, vol. vL p. 926. 
ToL V. p. 680. 

m2 
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RECORDS OF BUILDINGS DURING THE REIGN OF 
HENRY TIL, a.d. 1216—1272. 

DuRiKo this long reign, of which the architectural remains form the 
chief glory, great progress was made in the art of construction, and 
towards the close of it the highest point of perfection to which it 
has ever attained was reached. Window tracery, which is perhaps 
of all others the most distinguishing feature of Gothic architecture, 
was worked out and hrought to perfection in this reign, and hy this 
means the large windows which are a hlot and a deformity in all the 
Classical styles, (not being suited to the climate of the countries in 
which those styles were developed,) are made the most conspicuous 
and ornamental features of the Gothic. At the beginning of this reign 
the windows were still, in general, merely of the lancet shape, and 
the only approach to tracery consisted of small round or trefoil open- 
ings pierced through the flat plates of stone which formed the head 
of a window of two or more lights under one common arch or dripstone. 
These openings had begun to be used nearly a century before, as in 
the triforium of the choir of Peterborough in a.d. 1140, but the effect 
which they were ultimately to produce was not at all foreseen, and 
they crept into more general use almost imperceptibly both in England 
and France. The openings were gradually enlarged and made more 
numerous, and the substance of the stone between them was more and 
more cut away, until the result was a mere bar, often not thicker than 
a bar of iron might have been ; and when these were fully developed, 
the Decorated style came in, of which bar- tracery is the special cha- 
racteristic. This change took place quite at the close of the reign of 
Henry III. : the earliest examples of bar- tracery when it consists only 
of circles in the head, with or without cusps, are considered as still 
belonging to the Early English style, and the mouldings were not ma- 
terially altered until a further change of tracery had come in, which 
was not until the time of Exlward I. 

A.D. 1220 — 1258. The most celebrated example of the Early Eng- 
lish style is Salisbury Cathedral, which is undoubtedly the most com- 
plete and perfect in all its parts, and therefore the finest as a whole ; 
although, if the different parts are taken separately and compared with 
other examples, they are by no means so fine. The west fronts of 
Peterborough and Wells, the east ends of Lincoln and Durham, the 
transepts of York and Beverley, the porches of Ely and Lincoln, are 
all finer than the corresponding parts of Salisbury ; but none of these 
are complete examples of the style as a whole, and although Salisbury 
is not on so grand a scale nor so rich as some of them, the style is re- 
markably pure and unmixed with any other, and it gives the best general 
idea of an English cathedral of this period. It was commenced by 
Bishop Richard Poore in 1220, who finished the choir and was buried 
in it in 1237. The work was completed by his successor, Bishop Giles 
de Bridporty and consecrated in 1258. 
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i.D, 1222 — 1235. The King's Hall at ■Wincheeterrelmilt'. This 

hallremainanearlyper- ^ __ 

feet, and is still the ■•t^m^^m^t^^^^^mmmmm^mmmmm^iBim' 
King's Hall of Justice, .' , 
bnt the interior is badly 
disfigured by the ar- 
rangements for the mo- 
dem Law Courts. The 
outer walls are entire, 
and .the style ia good 
and pureEarly English; 
the windows are of two 
lights with a pierced 
quatrefoil of plate- tra- 
cery in the head, and 
small Bunk panels of 
lancet shape between 
the windows on the ex- 
terior; the buttresses 
die into the vail under 
the corhel-tahle. This 
fine hall was carefully 
restored in 1873, and . 
the modern encum- ^^^^ 
brances removed. '.H^ 

A.D. 1222—1224. ' 

Chichester Cathedral. 

The spire, built by 
Bishop Ealph Neville*. This very fine spire fell down in 1861. 
The whole tower from the ground, and the spire, fell in a Tery 
remarkable manner, straight down without injuring the outer 
vails on either side, it having been built upon the early Ifor< 
nan work of rubble only : the upper part of the north-west tower 
had fallen in 1634 '. This spire has been carefully rebuilt by Sir 
QUbert Scott. 

A.D. 1223 — 1239. Pershore Abbey, WorceBtershire, was destroyed 
by fire in 1223". In tJie same year there are mandates from the 
King for timber from the forests of Alweston, Fecham, and Kenefare, 
towards the restoration of the church ', &c. The church was dedi- 
cated in 1239 ', It was again nearly destroyed by fire in 1288 t. The 
beautiful ruins contain portions of both these periods. The north 
aisle is believed to he of this period. 

A.D. 1224 . Nuttley, or Notley Abbey, Bucks. There is a man- 
date ftom the King to allow timber to be carried throogh Windsor 
forest for the fabric of this church ■. There are some ruins of the 

' Bee the Pipe Bolls of the period, Chester," 1876, p. 16. 
and the extrdcts from them given by ° Worcester Aimals; AngliaSaera, 

Ur.E. Smirke in the Proceedinfia ot torn. i. p. 486. 
the Archeologioal Inslltnta at Wis- ' Rot. Lie. Claut., p. BBi. 

cheater in 1846. ■ Ang. Sac. , torn. i. p. 491. 

Ifon. .rfR0.,ToLvi.p. Ilea. r lbid.,p.609. 

See Wdoot'B " Uemoriftla of Chi- • Bot, Lit, eUitu. , p. G9G. 
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chnrch, with very beautiftil and rict details, now converted into a barn. 
(See a fine corbel-table from it, p. HI.) „ , , , , , 

AD 1224—1244. The cathedral of Elgin, Scotland, was founded 
by BUhop Andrew de Moravia in 1224, and partly ruined in 1244. 
Tiie weatcrn doorway belongs to this period, and is Tory fine nch 
Early ligUsh work. The front of the south transept also appears to 
be of this date •. 

A.D. 1224 — 1244. Exeter CathedraL The chapter-house, built by 
Bishop Bruere, or Brewer*. , ., , ^. . 

A D. 1225—1239. Wells Cathedral, partly rebuilt by Bishop Joce- 
lino de "Welles, who was buried in the choir iu 1242. Ho also built 
the Bishop's Palace adjoining, which is rtill the n-sidenco of the 





WlDdoT, tubaft PttsM, Wdls, AA i3ii~l33». 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, and has remarkably beautiful windows, and 
a substructure "with groined stone vaults of this period. The cathedral 
was consecrated in 1239°, and although that ceremony ususlly took 
place as soon as the choir was ready for divine service, it would seem 
in this instance that nearly the whole of the cathedral was completed 
by that time. The whole of the foundation must have been laid at 
onoe, for there is no break or junction in the masonry throughout the 
nave and the west front, up to the height of about ten or twelve feet 
from the ground : above that level a change takes place, as if the work 

* Waloot'B Monattieon Seolieum. Arohdesoon Freeman's " Eistoiy of 

For enKravingg, see Billiugs' " Boot- the Cathedral," 4to. 1873. 

land." ' Nie. Trivrl. AunaL, AngUaSaera, 

^ Cbion. brev. Eion. Fabric Bolls pars i. p. 6&1 ; Mon. Ang. , toI. ii. 

In the BegiBti7 of the Cathedral, p. 377; Oodwin's "Catalogue ol the 

ap. Mon. Ang., vol. v. p. 516, and ^""^ "■ - — 
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had been suspended for a time, probably from lack of funds. The 
evidence quoted by Godwin from a contemporary MS. is remarkably 
distinct, and as Godwin was himself a prebendary of Wells, he had 
every opportunity of verifying it : — 

''Moreover in building he bestowed inestimable summes of money. He 
built a stately chappell in his palace at Welles, and another at Owkj **, as also 
many other edifices in the same houses : and lastly, the church of Welles it- 
selfe being now ready to fall to the ground, notwithstanding the great cost 
bestowed upon it by Bishop Robert, he pulled down the greater part of it, to 
witte, all tne west ende, and built it a-new from the very foundation, and 
hallowed or dedicated it October 23rd, 1239. Having continued in this 
bishopricke 37 y ceres, he died at last November 19, 1242, and was buried 
in the middle of the quier that he had built, under a marble tombe, of late 
yeeres monsterously defaced '." 

This leaves no doubt that the west front was at least begun by him, 
but there are some appearances in the building which seem to shew 
a change of plan during the progress of the work, as if it had been 
commenced on too ambitious a scale, and the design afterwards re- 
duced and modified ; the nave is remarkably plain as compared with 
the very rich west front, and at first sight looks earlier, and quite 
transitional, but it must in fact have been built a few years later, and 
not all at once, but at short intervals ; there are changes in the work, 
but very slight. As usual, it was begun at both ends, and the central 
bays are the latest ; the junction and change in the character can be 
distinctly seen in the tritorium gallery on the south side, although in 
the nave itself it is hardly perceptible. The east end of the choir 
was rebuilt under Bishop Button, a.d. 1247 — 1264, (who is buried in 
the middle of the choir,) in order to lengthen it, and add the beautiful 
Lady-chapel and chapter-house ; and the work was carried on till near 
the end of this century', under Bishop Bumell, a.d. 1274 — 1292. 

The celebrated west front of this cathedral was carefully restored 
under the direction of Sir Gilbert Scott and Mr. Ferrey, in 1872 — 1874. 
At the same time the plaster was scraped off the walls in the interior 
of the nave and choir, and the actual construction carefully examined 
by the clerk of the works, Mr. Irvine, and to the surprise of every- 
body it was found that the walls are for the most part the ITorman 
walls of Bishops Robert and Fitz-Joceline, a.d. 1136 — 1192, and only 
the apparent or visible construction and the ornamental character 
were fidtered in the thirteenth century. The west front was cer- 
tainly rebuilt at this time by Joceline de Wells as stated, and he built 
the Bishop's palace, in which there are no Korman walls. 

A.D. 1225 — 1239. Kochester Cathedral. '* The choir from the north 
and south wings" was rebuilt by William de Hoo, Sacrist, afterwards 
Prior, ** with the offerings made at St. William's shrine •.*' The style 



' There are some fragments of the 
palace of Owky, or Wokey, still re- 
maining, and these agree in character 
with the work at Wells. 

• Godwin, p. 297. 

' For engravings, see Britton, &c. , 
and a fine set of lithographic drawings 
of the sonlptnre, with his explanation, 



by Professor Cockerell, 4to., 1851. 
Fine photographs of them have also 
been taken. 

f RegUtrum Roffense, BibL Cotton, 
Vespasian, A. 22, quoted in Mon. Ang,, 
YoL i. p. 158, and Hasted's Kent, voL ii. 
p. 23. The new choir was saffidently 
advanced for the lutroitui of the monks 
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of this part of the church is pure and fine Early English ; the tran- 
septs and central tower are in the same style, hut later, and the two 
eastern hays of the naye were rehuilt along with the tower, and a 
large internal huttress is huilt up at the north-west angle of the 
tower, of the old materials of the Norman work, the ornamental sur- 
face of which is exposed in some of the stones and not in others, as if 
this huttress had been huilt very hastily, probably hecause the tower 
was in danger of falling. It would seem from the entry in the re- 
gister that this part had been rebuilt before the choir ; in either case it 
is a continuation of the same work, and there is no difference of style. 

A.D. 1227—1240. The south transept of York Cathedral, built by 
Archbishop Walter Grey**. The style is very fine Early English, 
the windows lancet-shaped, the celebrated Five Sisters, with their 
original glass, being at the end of it ; the glass is of the colourless, or 
grey kind, called by the French grtsailU, which seems to have heen 
commonly used at this period, and is well suited for this style of 
building. The mouldings of the windows and arches are very fine, 
and the tooth-ornament is abundantly used. 

A.D. 1228. The church of St. Mary-le-Wtgford, at Lincoln, was 
huilding at this time, as appears from the Liberate Roll of 11th 
Henry III. It is a good plain Early English parish church, and 
the east end in particular is an excellent example of a small east 
front of this style. 

A.n. 1227 — 1232. Hinton Charterhouse, Somersetshire, a Carthusian 
Priory founded by Ela Longespee, Countess of Salisbury ^ This is 
now in ruins, but the remains are considerable and interesting. The 
chapel, of two storeys, is perfect ; it is unusually small, and more 
like a domestic chapel of the same period than the chax>el of 
a monastery. There are remains of other buildings attached to it ; 
the style is pure Early English. The present Manor-house is built 
out of the ruins, which probahly served as a quarry, and only so 
much was pulled down as was required for the purpose. 

A.D. 1232—1238. Lacock Abbey, Wiltshire, also founded hy Ela 
Longespee, Countess of Salisbury ^, who was afterwards abbess of it, 
and was buried in the church in 1263. The remains of this nunnery 
are considerable, and part of them helong to the original structure, 
probably built soon after the foundation. It has been converted into 
an Elizabethan family mansion. 

A.D. 1232—1250. Ketton Church, Rutland. Hugh de Welles, 
Bishop of Lincoln, hy a deed dated on the 9th of August of this 
year, granted an indulgence, a release of twenty days' penance, to 
all those who should contribute anything to the building or reparation 
of the church of the Blessed Mary at Ketton, at that time ruinous K 
The general style of the church is Early English, but with a curious 
. mixture of Norman forms and details. It is probable that parts of 

to take place in 1227. (Ang. Sae., voL vol. vi. p. 3. 

L p. 347.) The dedication took place ^ Triveti Annates yT^.194; Mon.Ang., 

in 1240. (Jfetrf., p. 349.) vol. vi. p. 600. 

* Fabric Rolls of York Minster, pub- • Roll of Hugh de Welles in the 
liahed l^ the Sortees Society, 8vo., Registry at Lincoln, quoted in Blore's 
Bnrham, 1869, p. 10. History of Rutland, p. 183. 

* Tri9eHJbmale$,p.lB2; M(m.Ang., 
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the previous building were retained, and the old materials used again 
when this rebuilding or reparation took place. 

A.D. 1232 . The churches of All Saints, Northampton, and 

Alington, near Northampton, were building at this time, as is men- 
tioned in the bishop's register, and an indulgence was granted by 
Bishop Hugh of Wells ". 

A.D. 1233 — 1235. Fart of the nave of Lincoln Cathedral. Bishop 
Hugh de Welles leayes by his will to the cathedral a hundred marks, 
and all the timber which he might possess at his death throughout the 
whole of his diocese °. It appears from this that the roof of the naye 
was then in progress, or at least in preparation. The style is fine 
Early English, in close imitation of the choir. 

A.D. 1233 — 1294. Southwell Minster, Notts. ; the c"hoir, &o. Funds 
being required for the completion of the fabric of the church, begun 
some time before. Archbishop Walter Grey granted an indulgence to 
all contributors, a like indulgence having been previously granted by 
the Pope ®. This must relate to the fine Early English choir. There 
are several later notices, proving that building was going 'on till to- 
wards the end of this century ; some of these probably relate to the 
chapel on the east side of the north transept, now used as a library. 
This chapel is intermediate in date between the choir and the chapter- 
house ; the latter is mentioned in 1294, when certain fines are as- 
signed '* ad fabricam novi oapitulL" This choir and chapter-house 
contain some of the richest and most beautiful details of Early Eng- 
lish and early Decorated work that we have remaining anywhere K 

A.D. 1233 ^— . Kipon Minster, Yorkshire. Archbishop Walter 
Orey granted an indulgence in this year to all contributors to the 
funds for the fabric of this church 4. Other indulgences were granted 
in 1284 by Archbishop Wickwarre, and in 1287 by Archbishop Ro- 
maine, and again in 1354 ^ The west end, and the western towers 
are in the Early English style. The work was then being carried 
on : a considerable part of the fabric belongs to an earlier period, and 
is of the Transitional character. The lancet windows of the west 
front bad been partially filled up with Decorated tracery in the four- 
teenth century, probably by Wykeham ; but these being much decayed 
when Sir Gilbert Scott was called upon to restore the building, about 
I860, he thought it better not to replace the tracery, but restored the 
original lancet windows. 

Aj). 1235 — 1252. The presbytery of Ely Cathedral, built by Bishop 
Hugh Northwold •. 

''This man is much commended for his house keeping and h'berality unto 
the poore, which may well seeme strange, conaidermg the infinite deale of 



■ Bishop's Begister at Lincoln. 

" This will is preserved in the Ar- 
chives of the Dean and Chapter at 
Lincoln. 

^ Bot. Maj. of Archbishop Orey, 
York Archives, § 276. 

r See Mr. Dimock*8 history of this 
church in the Joumai of Uie Archaeo- 
logical Association, January, 1853 ; and 
lir. PetiVs Memoir, in the Proceedings 



of the Archaeological Institute at Lin- 
coln, 1848, accompanied by a plan and 
engravings. 

4 RoU Maj. of Archbishop Grey, 
York Archives, § 276. 

' See Walbran's Guide to Bipon, 
Mon, Ang,, voL vi. p. 1368, &o, 

• Mon. Ang., toL i. p. 463 ; Ben- 
tham*8 HlBtory of Ely, p. 148. 
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money spent by him in building of his church and houses. Tlie presbyteiy 
of the cathedndi church he raised from the very foundation, and built a 
steeple of wood towards the galilee at the west end of the church. This noble 
worKe he finished in seventeene yeeres, with the charge of 5,350/. lSs,8d.; 
and the seventeene dale of September, 1253, he dedicated it in the presence 
of the King, and his sonne Pnnce Edward, &c., &c.* " 

The sum expended on this building is very large, being equal to about 
80,000/. of our money, and the result is certainly a yexy rich and 
magnificent piece of work, forming the present east end and presbytery 
of the cathedral, the style of which is pure Early English. 

A J). 1235 — 1241. Ashbourne Church, Derbyshire (restored). The 
date of dedication was recorded on a brass plate in this church. 
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Inaoiiptlon in Aahbouxi Ghnroh, Derbyihlre, a.d. 1241. 

Hugh de Patishull was consecrated Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield 
July 1, 1240, and died Dec. 8, 1241. The style of the original parts 
is Early English, with triple lancet windows ; but there are considerable 
alterations of later periods, and the church has been restored. 

A.B. 1237. Peterborough Cathedral, consecrated by two bishops^ 
Bobert [Grossetete] of Lincoln and William [Bruere] of Exeter*. 
The part then consecrated was probably the fine west front, the de- 
tails of which are fine examples of this period. 

A.n. 1237. At the Council of London it was ordered that all 
churches not yet consecrated must be so within two years. Many 
churches were consecrated according to this order, some of which had 
been built long before, especially in the enormous diocese of Lincoln. 
Amongst these were Peterborough Cathedral, Ramsey Abbey church, 
Huntingdonshire ', and Sawtrey Church, Lincolnshire. 

▲J). 1239. Ketley Abbey, Hampshire, was begun this year by the 
executois of Peter de Boohe, Bishop of Winchester, who had be- 

* Godwin's Catalogue of the Bishops, Britton, plates t. and ix. 

p. 908. ' Begist. de Bamsey, ap. Man, Ang., 

• «* Item quarto nonarom Oct. de- yoI. ii. p. 580 ; Matt. Paris, ed. 1684, 
dioata eet Eodesia de Burgo Sanoti p. 407. 

Pdiri," ete. Chron. Petriburg, ; see 
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qneathed ftmda for ttiis purpose ">. These beautifU mini are chiefly 
in the Early English style,— choir probably begnn at this time. 

A.o. 124D. The new choir of the Temple Church, London, being 
finished, the whole was re-conaecrated in the presence of the King and 
many of the chief nobility '. This part of the ohnroh consists of three 




HiLiiilijui rrom thfl Otiair or ttu Temple ObarDb, Lonlon. A.D. 1240. 

parallel aisles of eqnal height, with groined Taalte and rib- mouldings, 
carried on pillars of Purbeck marble; the windows are triple lancets. 
It was restored, including the painting of the vaults and the paintted 
glass, about 1850. 

A.i>. 1240 — 1253. Lincoln Cathedral restored, (after the fall of the 
central tower in 1 237) ; a part of the nave and of the great transept, 
wiih the Taults and the vaulting- shafts to carry them in tho nave and 
transept, and perhaps tbese also in S. Hugh's choir, are of this date ■■ 

A-B. 1242 — 1265. rinohale Priory, Durham. The new church 
was begnn in 1242, and was probably finished about 1265 >■. The 
ruins are fine £arly English, but qnite plain work. 

A.D, 1242—1290. The chapel of the Nine Altars at the east end of 
Durham Cathedral was bnilt dnring this period, as appears from the 
accounts and contracts still preserved among the archives of the cathe- 
dral. The design was probably given by Bishop Poore, who issued 
indulgences to raise money for it in 1237°; the stylo is of the finest 
Early English, with lancet windows ; tho vault of the nave is also of 
this period. Thomas de Uelsonby was Prior during the early psrt 
of the work. 



r Waverlsy Annals, anb anno. 

' Uatt. Pmib, Hiit , p. 336 ; Carta 
Hen. in. ap. Xon. Ang., -n. 8M; 
Btow's Surrey of London, p. 764. 

» ClaviAKoti PttribuTgeiut, l,o. 1337. 
Bnina, Ae., Aa. 

* Soe Charters of Finchale Priory, 
published by the Bnrtees Booiet;, Sro., 
Dnrham, 18S9. 



* Hut. Dunelm, ScHptoru trtt, 8to., 
SnrtaeB Sodoty, p. 41 j Godwin's Cata- 
logue of BIshopB, p. 619 : Baine's Hia- 
torj ol Durham Cathedral, and Fro- 
ceedingB of the Arobieoiogiaal Inatitnte 
at NewoBstlo in 1863, toI. i. p. 28S : 
and for engravings see Billings' Par- 
ham Cathedral, 4to. 
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A.B. 1242 — 1258. Olasgow Cathedral^ cboir. In tbe Provindil 
Council of the Scottish Church held at Perth in 1242, it was ordered 
that the indulgence for raiBi'ng funds for this cathedral should be 
hung up in every church, and the people exhorted to contribute 
annually during Lent ; the money to be paid through the rural deans, 
and no money to be collected for any other purpose during the same 
period'. In 1277 materials were collected for building a campanile 
and a treasury, shewing that the main fabric of the church was then 
completed. The style of the whole church is pure Early English, with 
lancet windows, and might perhaps be an imitation of Salisbury, as 
Bishop Burdington introduced the Salisbury Use into Glasgow at the 
same time ^. 

A.D. 1244 . Chetwode Church, Buckinghamshire. The 

Austin Priory, of which this was the couTcntual church, was founded 
in 1244, by Sir Ralph de Norwich'. The chancel remains in a 
tolerably perfect state, and is a fine specimen of the Early English 
style, with lancet windows, five at the east end and triplets at the 
sides, good sedilia and piscina, and some of the original painted 
glass K. 

A.D. 1244. St. Bartholomew's Hospital, without the town of Sand- 
wich, in Kent, rebuilt and enlarged by Sir Henry de Sandwich *». The 
chapel is beautiful Early English work, and contains the tomb of 
Sir Henry with his effigy in ring armour. 

A.D. 1245—1253. Chichester Cathedral— Chapel of St. Edmund. 
The north-eastern chapel of the nave built by Bishop de la Wich; 
this bishop was afterwards canonized as St. Kichard, and translated 
June 25, 1276, into a shrine, at which offerings were made by pil- 
grims, and indulgences were granted to them. A watch-loft for tiiis 
ihrine was also erected on the reredos, as at York. 

A.D. 1245 — 1269. "Westminster Abbey Church. The choir and tran- 
septs rebuilt on a larger scale and a more elegant form by order of Sling 
Henry III., and at his own expense \ The Lady-chapel had previously 
been added in 1220 — 1240, but was entirely rebuilt by Henry VII. The 
work executed in the time of Henry III. may be distinguished on exami- 
nation, although it was so well copied that at first sight the whole ap^ 
pean to be one piece of building, and the original design was faith- 
taHj carried out. The parts erected at this period were the choir and 
transepts and the chapter-house. The latter has windows of four 
lights divided by regukr mullions, with bar-tracery in the head, and 
t^ 18 believed to be the earliest example in England of the use of 
this peculiar feature, which then came rapidly into fashion. (An 
ancient Boll of the date of 1258 preserved in the Public Record Office, 
and printed in the '' Gleanings," p. 92, mentions canvas for covering 
the windows of the chapter-house, which shews that they were then 
finished and waiting for the glass. The first service in the new 

• Chart. Aberdeen; Wilkins' Ccm*- ^ Hasted's History of Kent, voL iv. 
cilia. p. 270. 

• For engravings, see BilUngs, Ac. ' ..^*i*-^^"?l' ^H ^' ^^^ * ^'i 
-- 7 * ' . .«« centia R. Grostete, Ep. Lincobi, apud 
Mon. Ang., vol. vi. p. 49a ^^ ^„^^ ^ol -^ p^ 273 ; Gleanings 

• For engravings, see Lysons'Jfapikj from Westminflter Abbey, by G. G. 
Britannia. Scott and others, 8vo., 1861. 
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diurch WBB in 12f69, when the relics of Edward the Confessor were 
translated into the new shrine i.) 

A.D. 1246. Fountains Abbey, Yorkshire. The stmcture of the 
choroh completed, the cloister with the nine altars and the mosaio 
pavement, the infirmary, and an apartment for the entertainment of 
the poor, built by Abbot John, of Kent ^, in the entrance of the first 
area towards the south. From this it appears evident that the in- 
firmary is the building of which the fine ruins remain near the north- 
east comer of the choir, in the most secluded situation, as usual for 
the infirmary ; and that the other fine ruins on the southern side of the 
entrance-court at the west end of the great church are the Xenodochium^ 
or house for receiving strangers and pilgrims, often called the abbot's 
house ; this was naturally placed at the entrance to the abbey. 

A.D. 1 247. Skelton Church, Yorkshire. ** There is a tradition 

in the parish that this church was built with the stones that remained 
after the south transept of York Minster was completed." The cha- 
racter of the work corresponds very closely, and in 1247 there is an 
entry on the Koll of Archbishop "Walter Grey, confirming a donation 
from " Master E. Hageton, treasurer of York, to John de Ledes, clerk 
of the chapel of Skelton," which shews that the chapel was completed 
at that time. 

A.D. 1248—1264. The Lady-chapel of Wells Cathedral, built bv 
Bishop William Bitten, who died in 1266 and was buried in it*. 
The style of the earliest part is Early English, but late in the style, 
with bar-tracery and very rich : part of it is evidently of later date, 
and as Godwin also states that the chapter-house was built in the time 
of Bishop William de Marchia, 1292 — 1302, and the two works are 
clearly of the same period, the probability is that both were begun in 
the time of Bishop Bitton, or Button, and completed in the time of 
Bishop de Marchia: the lower part of the chapter-house belongs 
distinctly to the earlier period, and is some years earlier than the 
upper part. 

A.D. 1250—1260. The north transept of York Cathedral, built by 
Johannes Eomanus, treasurer of the church™. The style is pure 
Early English, but rather more advanced than the south transept, 
and the triforium arcade has foliated circles in the heads of the arches ; 
these are of plate-tracery, but the round window in the gable at the 
end has bar-tracery, though thick and early looking, whereas the 
lancet windows of the north transept are separated by strips of wall 
not yet reduced to mullions. 

A.D. 1 253 — 1258. The tomb of Bishop Robert Grosse-teste, erected 
in Lincoln Cathedral. The style is pure Early English, wiUi shafts 
and capitals corresponding with the nave, and the panels ornamented 
with quatrefoils. 

' Wikes* Chron. snb anno. For en- lectanea^voX. ii. p. 311, or Editio altera, 

gravingsofdetails, see Arches, pp. 122, vol. iii. p. 358 ; Mon, Aug., vol. v. 

123, Piers 125, 127, Capital 128, But- p. 286. 

tress 132, Diaper 139, Foliage 140. * Mon. Ang.^ vol. ii. p. 277 ; Godwin's 

k (( Ex libro fratris Hugonis Mo- Catalogue of the Bishops, 4to., p. 298. 

naohi de Eirkstal de fondatione Fon- ■ Godwin, p. 470 ; Mon, Ang,^ vol. 

tanensJB monasterii ab Joannem Abba- vi. p. 1175 ; Browne's History of York 

torn de Fontibns." — Ap. Lelandi Col* Minster ; Britton, (fto. 
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A.D. 1254—1260. The tomb of Bishop Hngh de Noithwold, 
erected in the south aisle of Ely Cathedral. The style is yery rich 
Early English; the shafts have capitals of foliage interspersed with 
heads of ecclesiastics and birds. 

A.D. 1255 — 1260. The tomb of Archbishop Walter Grey in York 
Cathedral. The style is fine and rich Early English, with trefoil 
arches, foliated capitals, crockets and finials ^. 

A.n. 1255 — 1281. Crowland Abbey, Lincolnshire. Part of the 
west front having been b^own down in a storm, was repaired by Abbot 
Balph de Marche *. The yery beautiful Early English sculpture in the 
west front belongs to this period, and though mutilated, a good deal of 
it remains. The character of the work is much like that of the 
eastern part of Lincoln. It was in imminent danger of falling in 
1860, but was skilfully repaired by Sir G. G. Scott. 

A.D. 1257. St. Alban's Abbey Church. The east end taken down 
and rebuilt this year, and the relics of St. Alban found in it in a stone 
coffin, according to Matthew Paris ^, The style of this part of the 
church is fine Early English, rather late in the style, agreeing well 
with this date, or somewhat later. 

A.D. 1 260 — 1 280. The presbytery or eastern part of Lincoln Cathedral 
built. In the year 1256 the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln obtained 
permission from King Henry II L to take down part of the city wall 
and enlarge the church eastwards ; this work was begun soon after- 
wards, and completed before 1280, when the relics of St. Hugh were 
translated to his new shrine in this part of the church, built to receive 
them 4. The style is Early English, but of the richest and latest 
work consistent with that style ; the windows have bar-tracery : the 
mouldings and sculpture also are still of this style, though approaching 
to the next It is one of the most beautiful examples of the best 
period of English art '. 

A.D. 1263. The tomb of Bishop Giles de Bridport in Salisbury 
Cathedral is a fine example of the later division of this style, with 
foliated circles in the heads of the arches. The style of the chapter- 
house and the details of the workmanship correspond so exactly 
with this tomb, that there can be no doubt it was building at 
the same time *• 



■^ 



" For engravings of some of these 
details, see pp. 129, 141, 142. 

* Crowland Annals, MS. Vespasian, 
bk. xi. 

r Matt. Paris, ed. Wats., p. 809; 
Mon. Ang.f yoL ii p. 194. 

4 Pat. 40 Hen. III., m. 22 in dorso; 
Mon. Ang. , vol. vi. p. 1278. 

* Mr. Biokman himself has classed 
this east front of Lincoln among his 
Decorated fronts, but this is hardly 
consistent with his definition of the 
styles in other respects, and not at all 
consistent with the dates in his chro- 
nological table. There is, however, no 
real break or line of distinction between 
the styles, they ran into each other 
and overlap frequently. Sach boild- 
ings as th£B maybe called by either 



name — the end of the Early English 
or the beginning of the Decorated 
style. The end of the first and begin- 
ning of the second great division of 
GoChic architectore coincides gene- 
rally with the reign of Edward I. in 
England: this is the period of the 
most perfect and beantifol Gothic 
bnildings, when English art attained 
to the highest eminence it has ever 
yet reached. For a fine series of en- 
gravings of the sculpture, see Pro- 
fessor Cockerell's paper in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Archaeological Institute 
at Lincoln, 1848. 

■ There are good engravings of the 
chapter - house and of this tomb in 
Britton*s ** Cathedrals." The tomb ia 
Plate XXYI, and is erroneously let- 
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A.D. 1263 — 1284. Salisbury. The ohapter-honse and cloister, com- 
menced by Bp. Walter de la "Wyk, and completed under his succes- 
sor Kobert de Wickhampton. The style is still Early English, but 
late in that style, with lancet windows haying foliated circles in the 
head, and there is an elegant wall-arcade with foliated arches. 

A.D. 1265 — — . Bumham Abbey, Buckinghamshire, founded by 
Eichard, King of the Romans \ There are some ruins only of the 
abbey; the windows are lancet-shaped, but the mouldings are late 
and approaching to the Decorated style. 

A.D. 1268. The tomb of Bishop Peter de Aquablanca, in Hereford 
Cathedral. The style is of the richest Early English, with foliated 
circles of bar-tracery. 

A.D. 1271—1292. St. Mary's Abbey at York. The first stone 
in the foundation of a new choir was laid in 1271 ^ at a depth of 
nine feet; in places the foundation was twenty-four or twenty-six 
feet deep. The first stone of the columns was not laid until 1273. 
The campanile threatening to fall, was taken down in 1278. The 
whole church was completed within twenty -four years by Simon 
de Warwick, who died in 1296. This very beautiful ruin is fine and 
rich Early English, late in the style. 

A.D. 1292 — 1302. Wells. The chapter-house was added under 
Bishop William de Marchia. 

There is a very common popular delusion that Gh)thic architecture 
was used for churches and chapels and monasteries only ; but this is 
altogether a mistake, arising from the fact that our houses have gene- 
rally been rebuilt by each succeeding generation according to their 
own ideas of comfort and convenience, while our churches have re- 
mained as they were built, to a great extent. In consequence of this 
error, whenever a Gothic window is seen in any old building or ruins, 
it is immediately called a church or chapel window, although it 
is quite as often the window of the hall ; there is, in fact, no differ- 
ence externally between the window of a church and of a hall of the 
same period. Internally there are usually seats in the recess of the hall 
window, for ladies to sit and work at their tapestry ; this is often the 
only distinction between a hall and a chapel when the traces of the 
altar have been destroyed. Within the precincts of the great mo- 
nastery of Peterborough, in the most retired part, close to the east 
end of the infirmary chapel, there still remains a small Early English 
house of about 1220, nearly perfect, with windows having remarkable 
plate-tracery in the heads. It is supposed by Professor Willis to have 
been the " House of Honour," or the guests' house ; or it may have 
been the house of the Infirmarer, who was an important officer in 
the larger abbeys. The house is divided into two parts by a partition 
wall, on one side of which is the hall, which is the whole height of the 
building ; the other half is divided into two storeys by a floor, and this 
is part of the original design, as shewn by the doors and windows. 

tered as Bishop Bingham's ; the error * Carta de fundatione, ap. Mon. Ang,, 

is corrected in the letterpress. vol. ill. p. 544 ; MS. Chronicle of St. 

* Carta de f ondatione ap. Mon, Ang., Mary's, York, in Bodleian, foL 127, 131, 

voL vi« p. U5. and 168. 



OF THE THIRD 

OR 

DECORATED ENGLISH STYLE. 



Deoobated English Doorways. 

The large doorways of the last style are mostly double, and 
there are some fine ones of this, but they are not so common, 
there being more single doorways, which are often nearly as 
large as the Early English double ones, and indeed but for the 
ornaments thev are much alike, having shafts and fine hollow 
mouldings. The small doorways are frequently without shafts, 
but the arch-mouldings run down the side, and almost to the 
ground, without a base, [as at Kislingbury, p. 177, and Bamp- 
ton, p. 179,] — the mouldings being set upon a slope, and fre- 
quently, when the base-tablets consist of two sets of mouldings 
with a face between, it is only the lower one which runs into 
the architrave to stop the mouldings. The shafts do not in 
this style generally stand free, but are parts of the sweep of 
mouldings; and instead of being cut and set up lengthways, 
all the mouldings and shafts are cut on the arch-stone, thus 
combining great strength with all the appearance of lightness, 
[as at North Mimms, p. 177]. The capitals of these shafts 
differ from the Early English, in being formed of a woven 
foliage, and not upright leaves ; this, in small shafts, generally 
has an apparent neck, but in larger ones often appears like 
a round ball of open foliage, [as at York and Finedon, p. 199]. 
There are also, in many good buildings, plain capitals without 
foliage ; these have an increased number of mouldings from 
those of the last stvle, and they generally consist of three sets, 
— one which may be considered the abacus, then a hollow and 
another set, then the bell of the capital, and then the mould- 
ings forming the astragal ; and both in plain and flowered 
capitals, where the shaft is filleted, it is common for the 
fillet to run through the astragal, and appear to die into the 
bell. Of these plain capitals, *the cathedral of Exeter [p. 198] 
and the cloisters of Norwich [p, 199] furnish very fine spe- 
cimens. The bases to these shafts mostly consist of the re^ 
versed ogee, but other mouldings are often added, and the 
ogee made in faces. Although the doorways in general are 
not so deeply recessed as the Norman and Early English, yet 
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DECORATED SKOUSH DOORWAYS. 
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in many larf^e buildings they are very deep. The west door- 
wnys of York are of the richest execution, and very deep. 

To the open-work bunds of the last style succeeds an orna- 
ment equally beautiful, and not so fragile; this is the flowered 
moulding, [as at Kislingbury] ; there are often three or four 
in one doorway, and to the toothed* ornament succeeds a flower 
of four leaves, in a deep moulding, with considerable intervals 
between, [see p. 177]. This flower in some buildings ia used 
in great profusion to good effect. Over these doorways there 
are several sorts of canopies; the dripstone is generally sup- 
ported by a corliel, wliioh is commonly a liejid; in some in- 




Mackworth, Seibjaliln, 



stances a plain return is used, hut that return seldom runs 
horizontally. The canopy is sometimes connected with tho 
dripslone, and souielimea distinct. The common canopy is 
a triangle, the apace between it and the dripstone is filled with 
trucory, and (he exterior ornamented with ci'ockets and crowned 
with a finial. Tlie second canopy is tlio ogee, which runs about 
half up the dripstone, and then is turned the contrary «ay, 
and is finished in a straight line running up into a finial, [as 
at the very beautiful entrance to the chapter-house at Howden, 
Yorkshire, (see Plate.)]. This has its intermediate space filled 
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with tncety, &c., and is generally orocketed, [as at Norwioh, 
p. 178]. Another sort of canopy is an arch running over the 
doorway, and unconnected with it, which is doubly foliated; 
it has a good effect, but is not common. On the side of 
the doorways small buttresses or niclies are aometimes placed, 
[as at Christ Church, York, and at Howden (see Plate)]. 

In small churches there are often nearly plain doorways, 
having only a dripstone and a round moulding on the interior 
edge, and the rest of the wall a straight line or bold hollov, 
and in some instances a straight sloping side only. In some 
doorways of this style a series of niches with statues are carried 
up like a hollow moulding; and in others, doubly foliated 
tracety, hanging free from one of the outer mouldings, gives 
a richness superior to any other decoration. The south door- 
way of the choir at Lincoln is perhaps hardly anywhere 
equalled of the first kind, and a doorway in the cloisters of 
Norwich of the other. 

Decorated English Windows. 

In these the clearest marks of the style are to be found, and 
they are very various, yet all on one principle. An arch is 
divided, by one or more muUioiis, into tno or more lights, and 
these muUions branch into tracery of various figures, but do 
not run in perpendicular linos through the head. In small 
churches, windows of two or three lights are common, bat in 
larger, four or five lights for the aisles and clerestory windows, 
five or six for transepts and the end of the aisles, and in the 
east and west windows seven, eight, and even nine lights, are 
used. Nine lights seem to be the extent, but there may be 
windows of this style containing more. The west window of 
York and the east window of Lincoln Cathedrals are of eight 
lights each; the west window of Exeter Cathedral and the 
east window of Carlisle Cathedral 
are of nine, and these are uenrly, 
if nob quite, the largest windows 
remaining. 

There may be observed two de- 
scriptions of tracery, and although, 
in different parts, they may have 
been worked at the same time, yet 
the first is generally the oldest. 
In this first division, the figures, 
such as circles, trefoils, quatrefoils, 
&c., are all worked with the same 
moulding, and do not always re- 
gularly join each other, but tonoh only at points. This may 
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be called (feoinetrical tracery ; of thia deacription are tlie win- 
dows of the nave of Tork, the eastera cfaoir of Lincoln, and 
some of the tracery in the cloisters at Westminster Abbey, 
as woll as most of the windows at Exeter, 

[In Kent a peculiar description of tracery is used, the trefoils 
and qnatrefoils bein^ dnubly foliated, and the cusps often ter- 
minated by knobs formins a sort of crocket. Thia peouliarity, 
called Kentish tracery, will be better understood from the ex- 
ample at Chartham, p. 182, than by any description.] 

The second division consists of what may be truly called 
flowing tracerv. Of this description, York Minster, the Minster 
and St. Mary's, at Be- 
Terley, Newark Church, 
and many northern 
ohoTches, as well as some 
Bonthern churches, contain 
most beautiful specimens 
The great west window at 
York and the east window 
at Carlisle are perhaps the 
most elaborate. In the 
richer windows of this 
■tyle, and in both di- 
visions, the principal 
moulding of the mullion 
baa sometimes a capital 
and base, and thus be- 
comes a shaft. One great 
cause of the beauty of fine 
flowing tracery is the in- 
tricacy and delicacy of 
the mouldings; the prin- 
cipal moulding often run- 
ning up only one or two 
mnllions, and forming 
only a part of tlie larger 
design, and all the small 
figures being formed 
in mouldings which spring from the sides of the principal. 
The architraves of windows of this style are much ornamented 
with moulUings, which are sometimes made into shafts. The 
dripstones and canopies of windows are the same as in the 
doors, and have been described under that head. Wherever 
windows of this style remain, an artist should copy them ; the 
Varieties are much greater than might be supposed, for it is 
very difficult to find two alike in different buildings*. 
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the church, jret in ordinary parish churches they are frequently 
very small, and appear little more than openings pierced 
through the wall. The general forma of these are the apiierical 
trian^e, the circle and square ; these are sometitnes filled with, 
tracery, but more frequently only trefoiled or quatrefoiled. The 
label is frequently carried all round the opening. The inside is 
generally deeply and widely splayed, and frequently of a dif- 
ferent form from the outer opening. 
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pielfry windows, and other windows in towers, have uaiiolly 
a distinct character, and 
are frequently partially 
filled up with stonework, 
as at Ayaho, Northamp- 
toashire. Soraetimea they 
may be called twin- win- 
dows, consisting of two 
single lightB couplod to- 
gether, with a niche for an 
image between them, as at 
Irthlingborough, and at 
Bloxbam, Oxfordshire, 
(see Plate). The open- 
ings filled with tracery, 
but not glazed, whicb are 
found in some districts, 
especially in Norfolk, 
(and there commonly 
called Sound- holes,) 
sometimea occur in this 
style, as at Great Ad- 
dington, though they are 
more common in Perpen- 
dicular work. 
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rrhenBmeofSoiind- 
IioW is not very ap- 
plicable, as they are 
more strictly air- 
holes; they are not 
used in the bell- 
chamber, but in the 
ringing-loft, to give 
air to the ringers. 
Those belonging to 
this style are gene- 
rally smaller than in 
the next. Tbey arc 
sometimes diamond 
shaped, but more fre- 
quently square. 

Triangular win- 
dows are likewise fre- 
quently used in the 
points of gables over 
largewindows. Some- 
times the common 
straight-sided tri- 
angle, more often the 
spherical triangle, as 
at Alberbury, Shrop- 
shire, and the Maison 
Dieu at Dover. In 
the later examples 
these openings are 
filled with bar-tra- 
cery, the same as in 
windows of other 
forms and sizes. 

A tendency to the 
Flamboyant style of 
tracery is frequently 
observable in the tra- 
cery of Decorated win- 
dowB, in the later pe- 
riod of the style, as 
in Bolton Abbey, and 
at Beverley Minster, 
Irthliugborough, and 
Eling, (p. 186). 
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[WindowB in Spires, or spire-lighta, aa they are nsaally called, 
are mor& frequent in this style than in any 
other. The broach-spires of Northamptonshire 
and some other districts 
are generally ornamented 
' 1 this manner, as at Pole- 
brook, (see Plate,) and more 
commonly belong to this 
style, though they are fre- 
quently Early English, and 
I occasionally Perpendicular. ^ I ^ 
1 Windows in staircases, or ' i i [^ ^ 
I stair-lights, are also of a i '; ir J^i^ 
I distinct character in all {H'^aSV 
I styles. They are frequently -'■"* '" 
j mere loopb or small open- 
I ings of various forms, and 
I not glazed, but in this style 
I they are more usually oma- { 

I mented with foliation, and '. 

II sometimes have tracery, as 
iioLebur, soiiiiuiu, at St. Mary's, Beverley.] 

Towards the end of this style, and per- 
haps after the commencement of the next, 
we find windows of most beautiful compo- 6i. n-rri. BbtbtUt. 
sition, with parts like the Perpendicular o-ism. 

windows, and sometimes a building has one end Decorated, the 
other Perpendicular; such is Melrose abbey *", whose windows 
have been extremely fine j and indeed the greot east window 
of York, which is the finest Perpendicular window in England, 
has still SI me traces of flowing lines in its head. 

This window has olso its architrave full of shafts and mould- 
ings, which kind of architrave for windows is seldom continued 
far into the Perpendicular style ; and therefore when a Perpen- 
dicular window has its architraves so filled with mouldings, it 
may he considered early in the style. [The fine east window of 
Merton College Chapel, Oxford, is a remarkable and rare ex- 
ample of having ariliitecliiral features introduced in the tra- 
cery; tull pyramids with crockets and finials are introduced 
under the email arches of the lights ; this feature is believed to 
be unique, and the effect is rich.} 

^ [Melrose Abbe; is a fine eiatDpIs axe a curious combmBtion of tbe 

of Scottish architecture as distinct French FlamboyBiit with the Englilh 

Jtom either EDgliah ot French, and Perpendicular ; moet of thin work is 

oousiating in some degree of a mix- late. See the Oeutleman'a Magazine, 

tore ol the two ; aome ol the windoiTB Haroh, 18G3.1 
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Dbookated Ekoush Arches. 

Though the arch most commonly nsed for gaieral parposM 
in this style is the equilateral one, yet this is by no moana 
constant. At York, [and at St. Mary's, Beverley (see Plate),] 
this arch la osed, but at Ely a drop-arch. 
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The architrare mouldings of interior arches do not differ 
mnoh from those of the last style, except that th^ are, per- 
haps, more frequently continued down the pier without being 
stopped at the line of capitals, and that the mouldings com- 
posing them are of larger size and bolder character, though ia 
large buildings still consisting of many mouldings ; of this, one 
of the finest examples ia the architrave of the choir-arches at 
Idobfield, which is one of the best specimens of the different 
combinations of mouldings in this style. 

The distinction between the Early English small multi- 
plied mouldings and the bold Decorated ones may be well ob- 
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served at Cheater, where the arch between the choir and Lady- 
chapel is very good 
Early English, and the 
arches of tlie nave as 
good Decorated work ; 
and these two also shew 
the difference of cha- 
racter of the two de- 
Bcriptions of pier. 

The dripstonea are of 
delicate mouldings, ge- 
nerally supported by 
heads. The arches of 
the [triforium] galle- 
ries are often beautifully 
ornamented with foli- 
ated heads and fine ca- 
nopies ; and in these 
arches the ogee arch is 
sometimes used, as it is 
freely in composition in 
the heads of windows. 
[The same features oc- 
cur in the arcades along 
the side walls of the 
aisles, as in Beverley 
Minster, many of which 
have very rich work.] 
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A new dispoBition of shafts msrln very 
decidedly this atyle in large buUdinp, 
they beioff arranged diamondwise, with 
straight sides, often containiDg as many 
shafts as will stand close to each other 

at the capital, and 

only a fillet or 

small hollow be- 
tween them. The 

capitals and bases 

of these shafts are 

much the same as 

those described in 

the section on door- 

way a Another pier 

of me richest effect, 

but seldom executed , 

is that at York 

Minster, where the 

centre shaft is larger 

than those on each 

side, and the three 

all run through to 
. the spring of the 
i roof. Three also 

support the side of 

the arch ; these 

shafts are larger in 

proportion than 

those of Exeter, &c., 
r.i)ioii,c.im and gtand nearly 
close without any moulding between. The 
shaft which mns up to support the roof 
often springs from a rich corbel between 
the outer architrave mouldings of the 
arches ; Exeter and Ely are fine examples. 
Another pier, common towards the end 
of this style and the beginning of the 
next, is composed of four shafts, about 
two-fifths engaged, and a fillet and bold 
hollow half as large as the shafts between ^■"'""''•li^KiBtw.o.llOO. 
each ; this mskes a very light and beautiful pier, and is much 
used in email churches, [as at Silk Willoughby, p. 197.1 

All these kinds of piers have their shafts sometimea filleted 
and the architrave mouldings are often large ogees. 
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Iq small coantry 
ohurchea the multan- 
galar flat -faced pier 
seems to have beeo 
used, [aa at Long Comp- 
ton]. 
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Decorated English Buttrbssbs. 

These, though veiy various, are all more or lees worked in 
stages, and the set-otia Tariously ornamented, some plain, some 
moulded slopes, some with tnaa^ular heads, [in a padimeat 
just under the parapet, as at Orer, Cambridgeshire ;] and some 
with panels; some with niches in them [aa at Great Milton, 
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Oxfordshire, p. 201], and with all the various degrees of orna- 
ment. The comer buttresses of this stjle are often set dia- 
gouallf . In some few instaDCes small turrets are used as but^ 
tresses. The buttresses are Tarioualy fiaished; some slope 
under the cornice [aa at Beaulieu, Hampshire], some just 
through it ; some run up through the battlement, [as at Brid- 
lington, Yorkshire] ; and [others] are finished with piaaacles 
of various kinds. 

Of rich buttresses there are three examples which deserve 
great attention ; the first is in the west front of York Minster, 
and may be considered in itself as a magazine of the style ; 
its lower part, to which it ascends without set-off, consists of 
four series of niches and panelling of most delicate execution ; 
above this part it rises as a buttress to the tower, in four stages 
of panels, with triangular crocketed set-offi. The first of these 
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stages contains a series of statuary niches, the rest are only 
panelled. This buttress finishes under the cornice with an or- 
namented panel and crocketed head ; the projection of the 
tower part of this buttress is very great, and gives to the 
whole great boldness as well as richness. The second is a ruin 
— the east end of Howdea Church, Yorkshire ; it has also some 
niches, hut not so many as that at York. The third is also 
a ruin — -the east ead of the priory at Walsingham, in Norfolk ; 
this is Tcry late, and perhaps may be considered aa almost a 
Perpendiciuar work, but it has so much of the rich magnificence 
of the Decorated style, that from its great plain spaces it de- 
serves noticing as such; it is, in fact, a flat buttress set up 
against one face of an octagonal turret, and termioates in a fine 
triangular head richly crocketed. The buttresses of the aisles 
of the nave of York Minster are small compared with those at 
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the west end, but their composition is singular, and of very fine 
effect ; they run high above the parapet, as a stay for the fly- 
ing buttresses, and are finished by rich pinaactes. 

[The buttresses with niches to the south aisle of St. Mary 
Magdalen Church in Oxford, said to have beeu built by order 
of Edward II., are well-known examples, and justly admired ; 
those at Great Milton are very similar.] 
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Decorated English Tablets. 

The Goniice is Terr regular, and though in some large 
buildings it has several mouldings, it priQcipally consists of 

a slope above, and a deep 

sunk hollow, with an astra- ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^_J^^ 
gal under it; in these hol- 
towB, flowers at regular dis- 
tances are often placed, and 
in some large buildings, and 
in towers, &c., there are fre- 
qaentlv heads, and the cor- 
nice almost filled with them, [as at Dorchester, Oxfordshire, 
and Merton College Chapel]. 
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The dripstone is of the same description of mouldingSj bat 
■maUer, and this too is sometimes enriched with flowers. 
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The small tablet running under the window has nearly the 
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same mouldings, and this sometimes runs round tlte but- 
tress also. 

The dripBtone very seldom, if 
ever, runs norizontally, though in 
a few instances a return is used 
instead of the common corbel- 
head. And here another singu- 
larity with respect to tablets may 
be mentioned; it is common in 
Early English work for the drip- 
stone to be carried horizontally 
after the return at the spring of 
the arch, till stopped by a but- 
tress, &c., and sometimes it is even 
carried round the buttress : — and 
the same arrangement is common 
in Perpendicular work, but very 
rarely, if ever, is it so used in the 
Decorated style. 

The general base-tablet of this 
style is an ogee, under which 
is a plain face, then a slope and 
another plain face; and it is not 
common to find real Decorated 
buildings with more tablets, al- 
though both iu the Early En- 
glish and Perpendicular styles, 
three, four, and even five are 
sometimes used. [There are, how- 
ever, many examples of good De- 
corated basements which have 
more numerous members.] 
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Deoobated Ekolish Niches. 

These form one of the greatest beaaties of tbe style, and are 
Terr variouB, but may be divided into two grand divisions, 
wfaicb, if necessary, might be again variously divided, such is 
their diversity ; but these two may be eufBcient. 

The first are panelled niches, the fronts of whose canopies 
are even with the face of the vail or buttress they are set in, 
[as at Peterborough, and Piddingtou, Oxfordshire], These 
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have their interiors either square with a sloping side, or are 
regular semi -hexagons, &c. In the first case, if not veir deep, 
the roof is a pluin arch ; but in the latter case, the roof u oft^ 
most delicately groined, and sometimes a little shaft is set in 
the angles, or the ribs of the mof are supported by small cor- 
bels. The pedest^s are oA«n high and much ornamented. 

The other division of niches has projectiug canopies ; these 
are of various shapes, some conical Uke a spire, some like 
several triangular canopies joined at the edges, and some with 
ogee beads ; and in some very rich buildings are niches with 
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tlie canopj bending forwards in a slight ogee, as well as its 
contour bein^ an ogee ; these are generally crowned with very 
large rich nniale, and very 
highly enriched, [as at Lich- 
field Cathedral, and at Dor- 
chester, Oxfordshire, {p. 
206)]. There were also, at 
the latter part of this style, 
some instances of the niche 
with a fiat-headed canopy, 
which becaiDe so common in 
the next style, [as at Graf 
ton Underwood, Northants 
(p. 206)]. These projecting 
niches have all some project- 
ing base, either a large cor 
bet, or a basement pedestal 
carried up from the next 
projecting face below All , , 
these niches are occasionally | m 
flanked by small buttresses i 
and pinnacles j those of the 
first kind have very often I 
beautiful shafts. 

The chancel' stalls of this ^ 
style are many of them un -^^^ 
commonly rich, their whole ^^B 
faces being often covered 
with ornamental carving. 

[The sedilia, or seats for 
the officiating ministers, — asually three, for the priest, deacon, 
and Bub-deacon, — which we very frequently find on the south 
side of the altar in our old churches, are commonly placed 
in niches or under canopies, as at Dorchester, (p. 206). The 
piscina, or water-drain, is also commonly placed in a niche, 
as at Peterborough, &c.] 
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Decorated Enolish Screens. 

Under this head, though not strictly niches, may be men- 
tioned what appears to be very rare*, some wood-carvings of 
a screen of this style ; they consist of ten or more divisions 

■ [Snbseqaent research has bronght to haTe been brottght trom Cartmael 

to li^ht many examples ol Decorated Abbey ; it evidently does Dot belong 

soreen-Tork. Tlie t^rybeantiliLlirork to the chtircb in vbioh it Etanda, and 

now ia the ohmah at X«noaat«T is tud U of esrliei dat^] 
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of psnelling in the church of LancaBter ; part form at present 
a screen for a vestry, &g., and part are in a gallery as a lining 
to the wall; their composition is alike and sirapU, beioff an 
arched head panel with a triangular canopy between two but- 
tresses crowned with pinnacles ; they are, howerer, extremely 
rich, and varied in their details ; the buttresses are panelled 
with diversiSed tracery, and the arch is an ogee canopy doubly 
feathered, and filled with tracery, as is the space between the 
ogee canopy and the triangular one, and both canopies are 
cTocketed and crowned by rich finia^; though they may be 
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late in the style, yet the diversity of tracery and boldness of 
character, combined with simplicity of composition, so different 
from the elaborate and gorgeous screen-work of Perpendicular 
date, seem to mark them clearly as of the Decorated style. 



Decorated English Ornaments. 

As the word Decorated is used to designate this style, and 
particularly as the next has been called Florid, as if it were 
richer in ornament than this, it will he necessary to state, that 
though ornament is often profusely used in this style, yet 
these ornaments are like Q^rocian enrichments, and may be lefl 
oat without destroying the grand design of the building, while 
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the oroaments of the next are more often 8 mintite divifdon of 
parts of the baildmg, as panels, battresses, &c., than the 
carrecl ornaments used m this style. In some of the more 
magnificent works, a variety of flowered carvings are nsed 
all over, and yet t)ie building does not appear overloaded ; 
while some of the late Perpendicular buildin^^ have much 
less flowered carvings, yet look overloaded with ornaments, 
from the fatiguing recurrence of minute parts, which prevent 
the Gompreheueion of the general design. 

The flower of four leaves in a hollow moulding liaa already 
been spoken of, and in these hollow mould- 
ings various other flowers are introduced, 
as well as heads and figurea, some of them 
very grotesque; and the capitals are very 
seldom found two alike. The foliage form- 
ing ihe crockets and finials is also ex- 
tremely rich, and the pinnacle, in its va- ^^ 
nous forms, is almost constantly used. The 
spandrels of ornamental arches are sometimes filled with beaa- 
tiful foliage. ^-^_^„,— 

An ornament almost as peculiar to the /■'■ — ~'^^' 

Decorated style as the toothed ornament ^- 
to the Early English, is a small round hud 
of three or four leaves, which open just 
enough to shew a ball in the centre; this 
is generally placed in a hollow moulding, 
and has a beautiful effect, [and is com- 
monly called the baU-flower]. "*" '"^■ 

On the steeple of Salisbury, knobs are nsed very profusely in 
many parts as crockets; these are plain, hut are so most likely 
on account of the distance from the eye ; these and some other 
details shew the Decorated date of this steeple, though its com- 
position is aBsimilatcd to the Early English building it is raised 
upon. It is seldom safe to Judge of date solely by the character 
ol' the ornamental carvings, yet ia many instances these will be 
very clear distinctions. 

It is extremely difficult to describe, in words, the different 
characters of Early English and Decorated foliage, yet any 
one who attentively examines a few examples of each style 
will seldom afterwards be mistaken, unless in buildings so 
completely transitional as to have almost every mark of both 
styles. There is in the Early English a certain unnatuml 
character in the foliage, which is extremely stiff, when com- 
pared with the graceful and easy combinations, and the natural 
appearance of most of the well-executed Decorated foliage ; in 
nu place can this be examined with better effect than at the 
cathedrals of York and Ely, both of which contain very ex- 
cellent examples of each style. 
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CtthednO, 0. 1320. 



Udllsftos, OiKiiliUn, 0. isa. 





WIiuLNt« Otthadnl, 0. lUO. 
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PKCORATKD ENGLISH StRKFI.ES. 

At the commenccmeDt of this etyle, several fine spires were 
added to touers then existing, and in after times many rery 
fine towers and spires were erected, Qrantham, Newark, and 
several other Lincolnshire spires are verr fine. These are gene- 
rally tanked with buttresses, manj of which are diagonal, and 
are generally crowned with fine pinnacles. 

Of these spires, Newark deserves peculiar attention ; it rises 
engaged in the west end of the church, and the lower parts 
are Early English, but it is the upper story of the tover aud 
the spire which are its principal beauties. This story rises 
from a band (which completely surrounds the tower) of sunk 
panels. The story consists of a fiat buttress of not much pro- 
jection on each side, thus making eight round the tower ; 
these are in three stages, the two lower plain, with small plain 
set-offs, the upper panelled with an ogee head, and an ogee 
canopy — above which is a triangular head to the buttress richly 
crocketed, which finishes the buttress uuder the cornice. Be- 
tween these buttresses are two beaatiful two-light windows, 
with rich canopies on the dripstone, and a general canopy over 
both, crocketed, aud finishing in a riohfininl; in the point 
of this canopy, between the heads of the windows, is a statue 
in a small plain niche, and on each side of the windows are 
other statues in niches with ogee crocketed canopies. The 
tracery of these windows is very good, and the architraves 
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hoth of wmdovB and niclies are composed of sbafts. The 
cornice is filled with flowers and other ornaments at small 
interrals, and front the corners rise short octagonal pedestals, 
on which are beantiful pinnacles finishing in statues for finials. 
The parapet is enriched with sunk quatrefoil panels, and the 
Hiiro has plain ribs and additional slopes on the alternate 
Bides i there are four heights of windows m alternate faces, all, 
except the top row, richly crocketed. On the whole, perhaps 
there are no specimens superior in composition and execution, 
and few equal. [St. Mary s Church at Stamford is another fine 
example of a Decorated spire on an Early English tower, 
(see Plate.)] There are many small towers and spires which 
appear to be Decorated ; but there are so many of them altered, 
and with appearances to much like the next style, that they 
require more than oommoa examination before they are pro- 
nounced absolutely Decorated ; and there does not appear (as 
far as the author has been able to examine) any rich ornamented 
tower of large size remaining that is a pure Decorated build- 
ing. The west towers of lork Minster come the nearest to 
purity, though the tracery of the belfry windows and batUe- 
ments are decidedly Perpendicular. 



DSCORATBD EhQUSH BaTTLEMEKTS, 

A parapet continues frequently to be used in the Deco- 
rated style, but it is often pierced in Tarioua shapes, of which 
qaatrefoils in circles or without that inclosure are very com- 




OtwtUUnctan, VnlliiffliUiiililn. o> 1300. Dgiotuate, OillirtitUn, a. 180O- 



mon, but another not so common is more beautiful; this 
is a waved line, the spaces of which are trefoiled ; it is well 
executed at the small church of St. Mary Magdalen, at Oxford '. 
Pierced battlements are become very common ; of these the 
nave of York preaenta a fine specimen ; the battlement is an 
arch trefoiled or oinquefoiled, and the interval a quatrefoil 
in a circle, the whole covered with a running tablet whiflh 

' [SMaioaasrj.FlnteUe.] 
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mns both horizontally and vertically. This ronnd qaatrefoQ 
ia sametimeB ezchan^tMl for a aqaare quatrefoil, as at Melroae 
Abb«y. The plain battlement most in use in this style is 
one with small intervals, and the capping- moulding only 
horizontal ; but there mny be some battlement perhaps of this 
date with the capping running both vertically and horizon- 
tally. In some small vorks of this style a flower is occasion- 
ally used as a finish above the cornice, but it is by no means 



Deoobated English Roofs. 

The Decorated groined roof [or vault] has an increase oa 
the last style in the number of ribs ; those of the simplest kind 
consisted of the longitudinal and crossing rib at the point of 
the arches, with the cross-ap ringers and pier-rib, with also 
an intermediate rib between the cross-springers and the pier- 
rib and the wall-arcb ; and these intermediate ribs, increased ia 
Dumber and adorned with small ribs forming stars and other 
figures by their inter- 
sections, give a variety 
to the groining almost 
equal to the tracery 
of windows. In this 
style, the rib-mould- 
ings are generally an 
ogee for the exterior, 
and hollowsand rounds, 
with different fillets, 
towards the ceiling; in 
some few instances a 
principal and second- 
ary rib are employed. 
The bosses are placed 
at all the intersections, 
and are often moat 
beaatifully carved. 

£xQter Cathedral is a ""*"!_ ra^^_ . i„h „ ,™ 

nne example of the 

plain roof, and the nave of York of the richer description, 

as is also the chapter-boose of Tork. 

There are biuldinga in which, though the npper roof ia 
shewn, there is a preparation for an inner roof; such ia Cheater 
Cathedral, where only the Lady-chapel and the aisles of the 
choir are groined, and the whole of the rest of the church is 
open; but on the top of the shafts is the coauuencement 
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Boot of Hits, Kttuiidi, Soithunptouldn, «. 1390. 
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Bpringiag of a stone roof. There ib a chapel [or vestry] in 
a ohurob id Cambridgeshire, Williugham, betweeo Ely and 




TUUn^iuii, OunbrUfnlili*, & 1130. 

Cambridge, vhich has a very singular roof; stone ribe rise like 
the timber ones, the intervals are pierced, and the slope of the 
. roof is of stone : it is high pitched, and the whole appears of 
Decorated character. 

There remain a few roofs, which appear to be of Decorated 
character, that are open to the roof framing, and have a sort 
of panelled work in ogee quatrefoils in timber, between the 
prinoipals, which have arched ornamental work ; of thia kind 
u the roof of Eltham Palaoe. These are getting very soaroe^ 
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as they are hardly erer repaired bnt by new work, of a totally 
different kind '. 




Bnd«»t«k» Fnarr, or OUot itibsr, TiltiUn. e. 1330. 



* [Deoorated timber roofs are not bo 
QDOommon as the; were aapposed to 
be when Mr. Bicknuta wrote. Many 
eiamplei haie been toaod in parish 
ehnrohes, as well as in raotutstio and 
domeatia boildiuge. The example from 
Claok Abbe; is perhaps one of the 
beet remaining ol the class described 
bj Ur. Bickman. Another very fine 
one at HalTatn han been wantonly de- 
stroyed, but tortonately a drawins ol 



it was preserved bj Mr.Btore, and 
engraved in the Olossary at Arehl- 
teotnre. The example from Baands 
ia late in the style, and there ara 
several speoimens in the same part ol 
Northamptonshire of roots very ^mi- 
lar to this, which are of transition or 
early Perpendicular character, Sm 
Oloseary of Architeotnre, voL i. p. S99, 
and voLU. PI. 17»— 176.3 
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Decorated English Fronts. 

The east fronts of Decorated building consist so often of 
one large window for the chancel or choir, and two smaller 
ones for the aisles, if there be any, that little need be said 
of their composition, as all its variation in preneral depends 
on the variety of buttresses, &c., used as finishings. Of these 
it may be sufficient to mention three, the east ends of Lincoln 
and Carlisle Cathedrals, and Howden Church, [see Plate]. The 
first consists of a centre, and side aisles divided, and flanked by 
tall buttresses without set-offs, but panelled, with canopy heads 
and small corbels, the angles finished with shafts, and the 
tops of the buttresses with a triangular crocketed head ; under 
the windows, along the whole front, runs a line of panels 
divided by small shafts, and above them a tablet The great 
centre window has been described before ; it has eight lights, 
has over it one of five lights, flanked by arch-headed panels, 
and the gable has an ornamented crocketed capping, and 
a cross; behind the buttresses rise octagonal pinnacles with 
rich finials : the windows of the aisles are of three lights, and 
over them the gables are filled with three tiers, of panels and 
a circle, plain capping, and a cross at the point. This front 
has a very fine effect, and is almost the only east front of 
a cathedral which can be seen at a proper distance. The 
east end of Carlisle is evidently a Decorated wall added to 
an Early English building ; its aisles are different from each 
other, but all the buttresses are rich ; its great beauty is the 
east window, which is of nine lights, and in the composition 
of the tracery is superior even to the west window of York, 
to which the centre muUion gives a stifihess not visible at 
Carlisle. At Howden, the tracery of the great window is 
destroyed, and the whole in ruins; but enough remains to 
shew the symmetry of the composition and the richness and 
delicacy of the execution. 

The east end of Lichfield Cathedral is a semi-hexagon, with 
very fine long windows of rich tracery ; this is late in the 
style, and seems to have been much repaired at a still later 
date. Of west fronts one only need be mentioned, but that 
must be allowed to be nearly, if not quite, the finest west front 
in the kingdom ; it is that of York : its towers and buttresses 
have already been spoken of, and it only remains to sav, that 
the three doorways are the finest specimens of Decorated door- 
ways in the kingdom ; its great window is only excelled by 
that of Carlisle. The centi^ part over the window finishes 
by a horizontal cornice and battlement, above which rises the 
pierced canopy of the window, and at some distance behind the 
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eble of the roof rises witt s front of fine tracery end a pierced 
ttlement. It is to be regretted that this beautifnl front is 
surrounded by buildings so near that no good view can be 
obtained of it, as, from the eye being brought too near, the 
fine elevation of the towers is almost lost Of amaller churohea, 
the east end of Trinity Church, Hull, deserves attention ; the 
windows are very fine, but the centre one has a trace of Per- 
pendicular work in it : [see Flat«]. 

[The west front of Lichfield Cathedral, with its two spires, 
central window, and series of niches, is one of the richest 
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8 of this style in existence. The spire-lights are so 
numerous and so close to each other as to give nearly the effect 
of panelling. The pinnacles olostering round the l>afle of the 
a^re are a very elegant feature of dus style, and the three 
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sank porches, with the double doorway in the centre, add maoh 
to the richness of the composition. 

Perhaps one of the most elegant examples of a Decorated 
English front to a small building that we have remaining is 
the west front of the chapel at Haughton-in-the-Dale, Nor* 
folk: (see Plate).] 

Decorated English Porches. 

There are not many of these remaining, but under this head 
should be noticed three beautiful gate-houses, which are in 
some degree assimilated to porches ; these are the gates of the 
abbey at Bury St. Edmund's, of Thornton Abbey ® in Lincoln- 
shire, [see Plate,] and of St. Augustine's monastery at Canter- 
bury ; they have all rich and beautifully ornamented gateways, 
with rooms over them, and their fronts ornamented with niches, 
windows, &c., and at St. Augustine's, two fine octagonal towers 
rise above the roof. These three are of very varied compo- 
sition, but all contain very valuable details. 

[The St. Ethelbert's gateway to the Close at Norwich is also 
a fine example of this style, and affords an early and beau- 
tiful specimen of flint and stone panelling, with rich sculpture, 
and a good series of niches with p^imental canopies (see p. 230.) 

Decorated English porches, though comparatively uncommon, 
are not so rare as Mr. Eickman appears to have supposed. 
Some fine examples remain, both of stone and wood : at Over, 
Cambridgeshire, is a very remarkable one, of stone ; the whole 
of the church to which this is attached ia worthy of attentive 
study : at Horsemonden, Kent, is a very fine one of wood, with 
rich barge-boards: at Binfield, Berkshire, is one worthy of 
notice, and some other examples are given in the ** Glossary 
of Architecture.'' At Merrow, Surrey, is a stone porch with 
wooden barge-boards belonging to this style. The west porch 
of Bushden Church belongs also to this style, and the manner 
in which the canopy is connected with the buttresses of the 
tower is very remarkable : there are other examples of porches 
of similar general arrangement, though few more elegant. 
The south porch of St Mary's, Beverley, is another fine 
example, with buttresses and pinnacles, and a very rich door- 
way with ogee canopy, crockets, and finials, and hanging 
foliation : (see Plate).] 

• [The gate-honse of Thornton Abbey a series of ornamental nidhes, and the 

is very late in this style, and partly inner front has a yeiy fine oriel irin- 

iransition to the next ; the two sides dow, (see p. 23S) : for other details of 

of it are very different, though of the it, see the '* Aroheological Journal,'* 

same date, and both are good in their toL ii. p. 857.} 
way ; the exterior is fortified, bat has 
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Dbooeated English Fonts. 



Tbongli not so numerous oa the Norman or Perpendicular 
fonte, yet there are many good fonts of this style remaining, 
and at Luton, in Bedfordshire, is erected round the fonta beau- 
tiful ohapel or baptistery, of very fine composition. 
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GENERAL AFPEABANCE. 

The general appearance of Decorated building is at once 
simple and magnificent; simple from the small number of 
parte, and magnificent from the size of the windows, alid 
easy flow of the lines of tracery. In the interior of large 
buildings we find great breadth, and an enlargement of the 
clere-story windows, with a corresponding diminution of the 
triforium, which is now rather a part of the clere-story opening 
than a distinct member of the division. The roofing, from 
the increased richness of the groining, becomes an object of 
attention. 

Though we have not the advantage of any one large build* 
ing of this style in its pure state, like Salisbury in the last 
style, yet we have, besides many detached parts, the advan- 
tage of four most beautiful models, which are in the highest 
preservation. These are at Lincoln, Exeter, York, and Ely ; 
and though difierently worked, are all of excellent execution. 
Of these, Exeter and York are far the largest, and York, 
from the uncommon grandeur and simplicity of the design, 
is certainly the finest ; ornament is nowhere spared, yet there 
is a simplicity which is peculiarly pleasing. Lincoln has already 
been spoken of as assimilated to the Early English work 
around it ; and Ely has, from the same necessity of assimila- 
tion to former work^ a larger triforium arrangement than com- 
mon : though not so bold in its composition as the nave of 
York, the work at Ely is highly valuable for the beauty and 
deb'cacy of its details. 

Amongst the many smaller churches. Trinity Church, at 
Hull, deserves peculiar notice, as its Decorated part is of 
a character which could better than any be imitated in modern 
work, from the great height of its piers, and the small- 
ness of their size, [see Plate]. The remains of Melrose Abbey 
are extremely rich, and though in ruins, its parts are yet 
Tery distinguishable. [But comparatively a small portion of 
them belongs to this style ; the greater part is later, and has 
the same mixture of the English Perpendicular and the Frenob 
Flamboyant which is usual in Scotkmd.] 
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In imitations of this style, great delicacy is required to 
prevent its running into the next, which, from its straight 
perpendicular and horizontal lines, is so much easier worked ; 
whatever ornaments are used should be very cleanly executed 
and highly finished. 

As an example of transition from this style to the next^ the 
choir of York may be cited ; the piers and arches retain the 
same form as in the Decorated work in the nave, but the 
window [see p. 227], the screens, and, above all, the east end, 
are clearly Perpendicular, and of very excellent character and 
execution. The windows still retain shafts and mouldings in 
the architraves, and the east window has a band of statuary 
niches as part of its architrave. 

[The transition from the Decorated to the Perpendicular 
style is less obvious than in the earlier styles, but examples 
01 it are perhaps quite as numerous, though more frequent 
in some districts than in others. In Norfolk they are especially 
abundant, some of the finest churches in that county, as Wor- 
stead, Ingham, &c., having been built just at the period when 
this change was taking place, — the latter half of the fourteenth 
century : in Oxfordshire and Northamptonshire numerous ex- 
amples may also be found. The tower and spire, and some 
other parts of Kine's Sutton Church, Northamptonshire, afford 
a good specimen of this transition : the north door is Perpen- 
dicular in form with Decorated details. In many of these oases 
the tracery partakes a good deal of the French Flamboyant 
character.] 

There are many fine castellated remains of this style; of 
these, it may be enough to mention Caernarvon Castle^ and 
the noble gateway to Lancaster Castle. 

[Castles of the Edwardian period are very numerous, and all 
belong to this style ; most of the Welsh castles begun by Ed- 
ward I. were not completed until the time of Edward IL, and 
sometimes later. There are also numerous remains of monastic 
buildings of this period, especially gatehouses. The gatehouse 
of Thornton Abbey, Lincolnshire, is a remarkably fine example 
of the transition from the Decorated to the Perpendicular style ; 
the two sides are quite different in design, though of the same 
date ; the exterior is fortified ; in the interior there is a re- 
markably fine oriel window; (see Plate).] 



HISTORICAI. APPENDIX TO THE DECORATED 
ENGLISH STYLE. 



EECOBDS OF BUILDINGS DUEING THE REIGN OF 
EDWARD L, A.D. 1372—1307. 





EmI olBdTMdL.bomhUodlBt. 



St.Ethelbert'a QatehouBe at Norwich built, 



[i.D. 1273—1278. 
alio part of the 'wtdk, . 
and Uie oathc-dral rc^ 
paired, after the riota 
in which they had 
been aeriouBly dam* 
aged. This gate- 
house is a fine ez- 
ainplo of early Dcco- 
ntcd, with flint and 
Btane. panelliog in 
geometrical pat- 

■ A.». 1275—1282. 
Hereford Cathedral *>. 
The north transept, 
the chapter- house, 
and part of the dois- 
ten an attributed to 
Bishop Cantilupe, 
«bd agree in chorac- 
tar with his tomb, 
€T shiino, which is 
Vaiij English, but 
'^ery rich, and laie 
in tha .style. The 
ucadea of the shrine 
liare trefo il and 

- Bar^olomew de Cotton in AngUa ' Slon. Ang., Tol. vl. p. ] 

Soctb; Q^nwui, p. M7; Hon. Ang., see Coney's etiiuiss there. 
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cinquefoil arches; the arches of the transept are straight - sided, 
and enriched with the tooth-ornament; the windows have tracery 
consisting of foliated circles and quatrefoils. It is in style rather 
behind other buildings of the same period. 

A.D. 1275—1290. The church of Stoke Golding, or Goldingham, 
in Leicestershire, built, as recorded by an inscription on the wall of 
the north aisle : — 

Robert . db . Campania . miles . et . Margareta . ttxob . ejus • 
7ILIA . Rogeri . de . Stoke . militis . fundaverunt . hang . ecclesiam • 

IN . HOMORE . S. MaRGARETAE . YlRGINIS • TEMP. Eo. I. 

This Robert de Champaigne was witness to a charter of Edward L 
in 1275. A fac-simile of the inscription is given in Pegge's Sylloge^ 
and engravings of it in Weale's ** Quarterly Papers," vol. i. The 
style is early Decorated, with geometrical tracery'. 

A.D. 1275 — 1291. The tomb of King Henry III., in Westminster 
Abbey, executed by ** Master William Torel." This effigy, and that 
of his queen, Eleanor, are among the most beautiful that we have 
remaining. The inscription round the verge of the tomb is also re- 
markable for the elegant form of the letters, which have been gene- 






rally received as the best model for an alphabet of the thirteenth 
century ^, 

A.D. 1274—1300. Merton College Chapel, Oxford The choir and 
arches of the transept built by Walter de Merton, Bishop of Rochester 
and Lord High Chancellor of England, the founder of the college ', 
who had also been chaplain to Richard King of the Romans, and 
probably accompanied him to Cologne at the time the cathedral was 
building there. The style is early Decorated, with geometrical tracery. 
(See Plate.) 

A.D. 1279 — 1291. Elxeter Cathedral. Part of the choir and 
transepts commenced under Bishop Peter Quivil*, continued under 



' The tomb is engraved in Gough's 
*' Sepiilchral Monuments*' and Blore's 
•* Monumental Remains." 

' The College Records, see " Aroh. 
Joum./' vol. ii. p. 137 ; WalcotVs 
*' Memorials of Cbiohester," from the 
Chapter Records ; and '* Qent. Mag.," 



vol. ccv. January, 1858, vol. ccviii. 
January, 1860, and the authorities 
there cited. 

• The Fabric Rolls are preserved, 
and are quoted in Mon. Ang., vol. iL 
p. 516; see also Freeman's ** Archi- 
tectural History of Exeter CathedraL" 
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Bishop BattoD, and finiilied 
nnder fiiahop Stapledon in 1318. 
The windoWH were glazed be- 
tween 1317 and 1320. The 
■tyle Ib Secorated, with geo- 
metrical tracery. 

A.D. 1280—1292. The hall 
of the Bishop's Palace at 'WeDB, 
and Acton BurncU Castle, 
Shropshire, built by Bishop 
£obert Buniell '. The style is 
fine early Decorated, with geo* 
metrical tracery. 





Vlidinr tern tlu HaU at Ilu Btahiv^ FaltM At Vdli, 

0. 1280—1300. Dorchester Abbey Church, Oxfordshire. 
choir and aisles are of this period, although no 
diatinot record of their constmction has been 
found : the armorial bearings found in the win- 
dows, with the form of the shields, indicate 
this date; among the arms are those of Ed- 
waid I. and Q,accn Eleanor, Edmond Earl of 
Cornwall, the Earl of Lancaster, and moat of 
the joincipal barons of that time ■. 

AJ>. 1281. Somerton Castle, Lincolnshire, 
bnilt by Antony Beck, who obtained the licence 

■hop*" p. 3« 
Lp.SH. 
■ For farther partiinilaTs see the ao- 




count of this ohnrtih, irith nnmarona 



to fiiTtify it in this year: the remains of it agree -mih this period i 
one of the corner towers has a good groined vault with a central 
pillar, like a chapter-house ^. 

A.D. 1286—1304. The Lady-chapel of Chichester Cathedral bnilt 
by Bishop Gilbert de Sancto LeofBrdo*. The style is early Decorated. 
It nas lengthened after the original construction. 

"It deserres careral study, not only for its eicellent details and the varied 
tracery of its wiodowa, but beoanae it is one of tbe Terj few dated eismplea 
that we possess. From the phraae employed in Reade's Raster, 'canstruxit 
a fondsmentis capellam Beats Mariie m Ecclesia Cicestr.,' it must be iofened 
the vork was executed during bis official life ''." 

A.i>. 1291 — 1294. The Eleaoor crosses, and the tomb of Queen 
Eleanor in Westminster Abbey. 
The accounts of the executors of 
Queen Eleanor have been priuW 
in the volume on the "Manners 
and Household Expenses of Eng- 
land in the Thirteenth and Fif- 
teenth Centuries," presented to the 
Boxborgh Club by Bcriah BotSeld, 
in 1841, and very carefully edited 
by Endson Turner. The acoounta 
Ua,Ye no room for donbt as to tbe 




dates of these etmctnres and that 
tbey were chiefly the work of Eng- 
lish artists. Master William Torel, 
tbe bead sculptor, was conjectured 
by Mr. Turner to be the same with 
William the Florentine, a painter 
much employed in England towards 
the end of the reign of Senry III., 
but there is no distinct evidence 
'of this; and the names of other 
artists are plainly English, and one is &om Ireland. The Iriah 

* See "DomeatJiiArabiteature,"Tol. p. 61; Godwin, p.8S7; Man. An/., 
L p. 173, and vol. U. p. 988. vol. vi. p. 1163. 

) Bishop Beade's BefciBter. ouoted ' Willis's " Ohiohester CathediaL" 




StdUngtoD, lonhompton^ilTe, 
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appear to bave been always skilful sculptors, and are so to the pre- 
sent day. Nine crosses are mentioned in the accounts — at Lincoln, 
•Northampton, Stony Stratford, Wobum, Dunstable, St. Alban's, 
^Waltham, Cheap and Charing in London. Of these the only two 
remaining are Waltham and Northampton, (see Plate,) but there is 
another, at Geddington, which is in more perfect preservation than 
either of the others, and although this is not mentioned in the ac- 
counts, it is most probable that part of these are missing. The crosses 
were erected at all the places where the body rested for the night, 
and the distance from Lincoln to Northampton is more than double 
that of any of the other stations, and GFeddington is on the direct 
line between the two. 

A.D. 1291 — . Stoke Say Castle, Shropshire, built by Laurence 
de Ludlow ; the licence to crenellate, or fortify, it was obtained in this 
year ; it remains nearly perfect and a beautiful example of a house of 
this period, just so far fortified as the necessities of the time required, 
but evidently intended for a dwelling-house, and not a mere fortress^. 
A.D. 1291 — 1345. The nave of York Cathedral, commenced under 
Archbishop John le Eomain, and finished under John de Thoresby. 
The Fabric Bolls are preserved, and have been published by the 
Surtees Society in 1859, carefully edited by the Rev. James Raine, jun. 
The Architectural History of this cathedral, by Professor Willis, was 
published by the Archaeological Institute in the volume of their 
Proceedings at York, 1846. There is also a very elaborate history of 
the cathedral, with a fine series of engravings, by John Browne, 
2 vols., 4to., 1847". 

A.D. 1292. A great fire occurred at Carlisle, in which the cathedral 
was burnt ; this destroyed the timber roof over the central space of 
the choir, but the vaulted roofs of the aisles preserved the outer walls 
from injury : the burning timbers of the roof, in filling, damaged the 
piers so much that they were obliged to be rebuilt ; this was skilfully 
done without disturbing the arches or the vaults, and the consequence 
of this is that Early English arches and vaults now rest on Decorated 
piers. The eastern wall is evidently an addition, and the magnificent 
east window, generally allowed to be the finest in England, belongs to 
this small portion, which was probably added towards the middle of 
the fourteenth century ". 

A.D. 1292 . The Bedcliffe Church, Bristol, commenced. The 

beautiful south porch is the only part remaining of this period ". 

A.D. 1292. The tomb of Archbishop John Peckham in Canterbury 
Cathedral is a fine example of early Decorated, of geometrical cha- 
racter, and has the four-leaved fiower in the mouldings p. 



1 For engravings, see ** Domestio 
Architecture," vol. i. 

■° It is contained also in Britton^s, 
Mnrray^B, and other series of '* Cathe- 
drals," and a large number of other 
works relating to it have appeared 
from tiriQO to time; the bold etch- 
ings of Halfpenny, published at the 
end of the last century, are very 
fine, and still miBorpassed for giving 



the general effect. (See capitals, p. 
199, and windows, p. 182.) 

" Charter of Edward I., Mon, Ang,^ 
vol vi. p. 144 ; for engravings, see 
Billing's *' Carlisle Cathedral." 

o For engravings, see Britton*8 
♦* History of the Bedcliffe Church." 

p For engravings, see Britton's ** Ca- 
thedrals," and Blore's ** Monumental 
jtemaJTiB.*' 



A.9. 1293 — '■ — . Bray Church, Berkshire, rebuilt at this period, u 
appears by the Court Bolls still preserved, an extract from which ia 
entered, by the Rev. G. C. Oorham, Vicar in 1836, at the beginning 
of the pariah register ; an example well worthy of imitation. Con. 
siderable part of the ohuroh is in the early Decorated style, but parts 
are Early English, as if the rebuilding had been partial only; and 
the tower is an addition of the fifteenth century. 

A.D. 1296. The tomb of Robert de Vere, fifth Earl of Oxford, in 
Earl'a Colne Church, ElsBez. The style is Decorated, its sides »t% 
richly omnment«d with sculpture, figures in niches, and it is sor- 
mounted by a cornice and battlement. 

A.D. 1296. Lincoln Cloister : the south side was finished and the 
other parts were in progress at this time, as appears from Bishop 
Sutton's Memorandum «, The style is Decorated, with a wooden ceil- 
ing in imitation of a stone groined vault, and with stone springers; 
the whole of original work. 

A.D. 1302. Hitchin 
Church, Hertfordshire, 
is mentioned as newly 
built in Bishop D'Alder- 
by's Utmoranda'. The 
piers and arches of this 
date remain ; the exterior 
is Perpendicular. 

i.D. 1303. Peter- 
borough, the gatehouse to 
the bishop's palace, for- 
merly to the abbot's house, 
was built in this year by 
Abbot Godfrey de Croy- 
land '. The style is De- 
corated, but early in the 
style : the mouldings of 
several windows in the 
cathedral correspond ex- 
actly with this gate- 
house. 

A.D. 1304— 5. In Can- 
terbury Cathedral the fol- 
lowing works were done 
under Prior Henry de 
Eastry :— " Reparatio to- 
tiuB chori, cum tribus no- 
vis ostiis, et novo pulpito, 
et reparatio capituli, cum 

duobuB novis gabulis'." ChMr-scrWD. Csnterbmr, ».». 1304. 

The jmlpiium means the rood-loft, now the organ-gallery, which is of 




' FoL Mb, in the Bishop's Bsgistr; 



at Lincoln. 

■ Mon. Aug., tol. i. p. 368, 

* its. CoHou. Qalba, E. it. foL 103. 
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this period. The style of all these works is pure Decorated ; the 
screen and the doorways in it are good examples of the style **. 

A.D. 1305 — 1336. Chichester Cathedral. The southern transept 
lengthened and partly rebuilt by Bishop John de Langton*: — 

"This south wall contains a magnificent flowering Decorated window of 
enormous magnitude, surmounted by an elegant rose of the same date. . . • 
The tomb of Langton, as usual with founders or benefactors, is placed in the 
interior, within a handsome monumental arch and canopy, forming part of his 
own wall, beneath the window at the south-eastern comer of the transept ^T 

Godwin says (p. 387) that he also " builded a costly window in the 
south part of the church." 

A.D. 1306 — 1311. Lincoln Cathedral. The register of Bishop 
D'Alderby records some new work going on at this time ; the precise 
part of the building is not mentioned, but it has been conjectured to 
apply to the completion of the central tower and the cloister. As he 
was buried in the south transept, it is probable that the south end 
with the great rose window is of this period. This window has 
Decorated tracery. The lower part of the central tower had been 
rebuilt long before, but it may have been finished at this time '. 



RECOEDS OF BUILDINGS DTIMNG THE REIGN OF 
EDWARD XL, a.d. 1307—1326. 

A.D. 1308—1326. St. Alban's Abbey. The Lady-chapel built by 
Abbot Hugh de Eversdon*. The style is Decorated, with flowing 
traceiy. 

A.D. 1810—1321. Lichfield Cathedral. The Lady-chapel was built 
by Bishop Walter de Langton, who laid the foundations about 1310 : 
he died in 1321, before it was completed, and bequeathed a sum of 
money for its completion^. It is very rich and beautiful Deco- 
rated work \ 

A.D. 1310—1325. St. John's Chapel (now the school-house) at 
Norwich, built by John Salmon, Bishop of Norwich ^. The style is 
Decorated, with geometrical traceiy, and some very rich iron-work 
remains on the door. 

A.D. 1310 . Markingfield Hall, Yorkshire. This house remains 

nearly perfect, and a remarkable example of this period ^ 



% 
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" For farther partionlars see Willis's 

Arohitectiiral History of Canterbury 
Cathedral," eh. ri., and Britton, pp. 
88—51. 

* Mon, Ang., vol. yi. p. 1268. 

r Willis's " Chichester," p. 82 ; and 
Waloott's ** Memorials." 

' Bp. D'Alderby's Memoranda, folio 
101, and Chapter Acts, 1306 to 1820, 



in the Bishop's Registry at Lincoln. 

* Tho. Walsingham, Hist, Ang,, edit. 
1574, p. 79 ; Mon, Ang,, vol. iL p.l95. 

^ Godwin, p. 261. 
^ For engravings, see Britton. 
^ Oodwin, p. 848 ; Britton, p. 39, 
and Plates 21, 22. 

• For engravings, see " Domestic 
Arohitectnre," vol IL p. 281. 
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A.jt. 1310. The Tesby of UeTton College Chapel, Oxford, (now the 
brewhouBe,) wm huilt in this 

KLT, as appears bjr the BoTsars' 
lis still preserved in the 
Treasory of the College '. The 
style is Decorated, with flow- 
ing tracery ; the monldiogs of 
the windows of this building 
are precisely the same aa those 
of the chapel itself, although 
it is evidently an addition, 
being built against the ori- 
ginal huttresaes on the south 
side of the altar. 

*.!». 1311—1332. The Ab- 
bey Church (now ihe Cathe- 
dral) of Bristol, or a consider- 
able part of it, was built in 
the time of Abbot Edmund 
Enowle. "During his gov- 
emment he built the church 
which is now standing from the 
ground, with the Testry, &e., 
and (tirthermore procured of 
the King a confirmation of all the poSBessions of the monastery, dated 
10 Edw. 11. t" The choir with its aisles, and the vestry, are evi- 
dently of this date, fine and rich Decorated work. The nave had 
been destroyed, but has been rebuilt iu 1870 — 76 by the Bristol 
merchants, actuated with the same Christian spirit as their prede- 
cessor Canninge. 

A.n. 1315 . Ueophsm Church, Kent, built by Simon de 

Ueopham, afterwards Archbishop of Cautcrbory : it was repaired 
by Archbishop William Courtenay, 1318— 139611. The style of the 
original parte is early Decorated, with the peculiar Kentish traoery, 
but a considerable part is Perpendicular. 

i.D. 1316 . The house or castle of Aymer de Valence at 

Bompton, Oxfordshire '. 

A.D. 1317. Little Kimble Chnrch, Buckinghamshire, consecrated 
by licence of Bishop D'Alderby". It is a small church in the Deco- 
rated style. 

A.D. 1818 — 1329. Gloucester Cathedral. The south aisle of the 
nave built by Abbot John Thgkey'. The style is Decorated, with 
geometrical tracery, very richly ornamented with a profusion of the 
batl-flower. A great profUdon of this ornament generally indicates 
the time of Edward II. or the beginning of Edwud III. It is also 
rather characteristic of Gloucestershire and Herefordshire. 

' " AreluBOlogiaal Journal," voL U. 
p. HI. 

> Abbot NewUnd'B Boll, qaoted in 
WilUB'a " Mitred Abbeys," vol. i. p. 
237 i Britten, p. is. 

» Hasted's " Historv of Kent," voL 
iv. pp. 71«— 73*. 

' Then an some small lonalns ol 



this honsa engrBved i: 
Arobiteotnre," vol. ii. p. neu. 

' Memoranda, foL 331 b, in the Be- 
g[stT7 st Lincoln. 

' Carter's "Acoonnt of OloneeateT 
Cathedral," p. 4 ; Britton, p. 20 ; Hon. 
Ang. , vol L p. 6S1. 
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A.D. 1316 — 1337. The eotitli aiile, or the Lady-chapel, of St. Mary 
Uagdalen Church, Oxford, is said to have beea built by Edirard II. aa 
the chapel of tlie Carmelites, to whom he had given hin palace of Beaa- 
nont, near to this church. It is mentioned in 1337 as "the new 
ohapel"." The style la good Decorated, with rich buttresses and an 
open parapet of the wavy line pattern ; the windows 
have flowing tracery. The south aisle of St. Aldate's 
Church, in the fame city, was probably copied from 
tfaia, or built by the same architect. It was abo a 
chantry chapel, built by Sir John de Ducklingtoii in 
the 9tii Edwaid III., 1335°. This Sir John was a 
wealthy fiehmongcT, and several times Uayor of Ox- 
ford J he probably built the very rich north aisle, or 
chapel, in Ducklington Church, Oxfordshire, a re- 
markably fine example of the Decomted style, with CorW in the Somh 
a nnmber of small firoups of figures, well sculptured, ^^^ qj^^****"' 
let into the wull in panels. 

A.D. 1320—1337. The central tower of Wells Cathedral raised 
upon the old piers, and the straining-arcbrs introduced itt the latter 
date to save the tower irom falling. All this part is in the Decorated 
atjle". 

A.D. 1321—1349. The Lady-chapel of Ely Cathedral was begiu 
tinder Bishop Holham, and finished daring the episcopate of Simon 
de Montacute '. The style is very fine and rich Decorated, with 
a beantifnl series of sculptures, 

Aji. 1323—1336. The octagonal central tower, or lantern, of Ely 
Cathedral, built from the design of Alan de Walaingham, sacristan, 
and afterwards prior. The old sqaare Korman tower feU down in 
1322, and he took advantage of the <^portunity to erect the present 
elegant stnicture, the upper part of which ia of wood 4. 

AJ). 1323 . Part of the south aisle of the nave of St. Alban's 

Abbey Church fell down in this year, and made it necessary to rebuild 
five bays in the middle of the south side, in the Decorated style, as 
they now appear. 

A.s. 1324. The tomb of Aymer de Valence, earl of Pembroke, in 
'Westminstor Abbey ; a very beautiful example of the Decorated style, 
with rich pyramidal canopy and pinnaclca'. 

■* Wood's "History of the City of 

O»ford," by Peahall, 4to. ; and In< _. . ._ 

gram's "MemohaU." vol. 11. p. 27B. rar 

' PeabaU, p. 146. This aisle has Coney, Britton, Ae. 

been lengtb^aed eaatrardB in the re- ' JUon. Ang. , voL L p. 464. 

fltoration of 18TG, bnt the original part i Oodiinn,p.213; BsathBm'B"El7,*' 

is not materially altered. For en- p. 331, fto. 

gnvings of Ducklington Church, see ' ForengTBTing«,BeeKeaIe's"Wert- 

Skelton's " Oifordsbire." minater Abbey," Bloie'a" Monumental 

' Anglia Sacra, vol. i. p. G6S ; " In- Bemaius," No. 4, do. 
dulgentoa xL dierum 



OF BUILDINGS DUBINa THE KEIGN OF 
EDWAED III., A.D. 1327—1377. 





vord in. Amu ot letm at Siniit. 

The buildings of the time of Edward III, belong for the most part 
to the later division of the Decorated style, with flowing tracery, and 
many of them are of transitional character, having; a considerable mix- 
ture of the following style, which was pretty well established by the 
end of this leign, though many buildings of the time of Kichani II, 
BtiU have considerable mixture of the earlier style. On the othor 
hand, s'^me few buildings of the earlier part of the reign of Ed- 
ward III. shew considerable tendency to the following style; for in- 
stance, the vault and panelUng of the choir of Gloucester Cathedral, 
built before the middle of this reign, have quite the principle and 
the look of the Perpendicular style, although the mouldings ai& 
Decorated. 

4.D. 1327 . The abbey gatehouse at Bury St. Edmund's, 

Bnffblk, rebuilt after the destruction of the old gatehouse by ihe 
townsmen*. It is a very remarkable and beautiful specimen of the 
Decorated style, combining ornament with a very ingenious systflm 
of defence. 

A.ii. 1327 — 1399. Melrose Abbey rebuilt during this period. 
A grant was made by Hobert Bruce for the fabric 
of the new church of £2,000, the whole of which, 
however, was not made even so lote us 1399', 
and a considerable part of the present fabric be- 
longs to the fifteenth century and the beginning 
of the sixteenth. 

A.D. 1329—1334. The tomb of Edward U. in 
Gloucester Cathedral haa a very rich, light, and 
elegant canopy of the Decorated style ". 

A.D. 1331. The central tower and spire of . . 
Salisbury Cathedral built upon the old piers ; it Haul or Bdv 
was in danger of falling in 1387, when the stniin- •"■'™>'« 
ing-arches were introduced to strengthen it, and several other coa- 

■ Begister Werkeetona, HS. HarL, ot Mdrose Abbey," Svo., 1861. 
6S8; a,pad Hon. Ang., toi. m. -p. lOS. ■ For engravings ot it, see Cir- 

' Ur.Bobertson in "(Jnarterlv B«- tar's "QbnoMtarCatIiedial,''Fl>tM IS 

vim." Na 169 ; and Wade's " BiBtoi7 and 17. 
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trivances were added sabsequently to give additional security; this 
was done with much ingenuity and judgment, and without offending 
the eye. 

A.D. 1331 — 1350. Exeter Cathedral The nave huilt hy Bishop 
John de Grandison, in the Decorated stylOy with great yariety of 
tracery and ornament : the rich screen of the west front, filled with 
sculpture, is of somewhat later date '. 

A.D. 1335. Naworth Castle, Cumherland, huilt hy Ealph de Dacre, 
who obtained the licence to crenellate it in this year. Some of the 
towers and outer walls of this period remain. 

A.D. 1337. Shottcsbrooke Church, Berkshire, huilt by Sir William 
Trussel y. It is a fine example of a cruciform church without aisles, 
with a central tower and spire, and in a very perfect state. The 
tombs of the founder and his wife are in sepulchral recesses under 
the window at the end of the north transept. They are altar-tombs, 
with rich canopies '. 

A.D. 1338. York Cathedral. The great west window completed 
and glazed * : it is one of the finest Decorated windows that we hare 
remaining. The window in the gable and two other windows were 
glazed the same year. A great deal of the beautiful painted glass of 
this period has escaped destruction, notwithstanding all the perils to 
which it has been exposed. Seyeral of the parish churches of York 
have also very fine painted glass of this time. The chapter-house 
must have been building at the same period as the nave ; for on the 
parapet of it are scTeral bears, the device of Pranois Fitz-UrsCi who 
became treasurer in 1337 ^. 

A.I). 1339 . Battle Abbey, Sussex. The abbot obtained a 

licence to fortify and embattle the monastery in this year. The 
gatehouse and adjoining building, and the outer waUs, remain 
perfect, and the architectural character agrees with this date. See 
A.I). 1392. 

A.n. 1340 . The gatehouse and wall of enclosure of the 

bishop's palace at Wells built by Bishop Ralph of Shrewsbury; the 
licence to crenellate it is dated in this year. It is a good plain ex- 
ample of a gatehouse of this period, and remains quite perfect. 

A.D. 1341 . The hall of Penshurst, Kent, built by John de 

Fulteney. The licence to crenellate it is of this date, but most of 
the present buildings are later. It is a very fine example of a 
baronial hall of the period ; the windows have the peculiar tracery 
known as Kentish tracery. See a.d. 1392. 

A.n. 1341. Great Bookham Church, Surrey, built by John de 
Rutherwyke, abbot of Chertsey, as appears from the following in- 
scription giyen by Pegge in his SyUoge^ PI. xyi., who says it was 

' Fabric Bolls, quoted by Britton, published by the Oxford Arohiteotural 

p. 93 ; and in Freeman's ** Architeo- Society in 1845. 

tural History/* p. 51, where a trans- " Melton's Begister, ap. Fabric BoUa 

lation is given of this valuable docu- of York, p. zii. 

ment. ^ For engravings, see Mon, Ang. ; 

y Lysons* " Berkshire," p. 862. Britton's <* York Cathedral ;" Browne's 

* A set of engravings of this ohuroh, ** History of York Minster," Sbq, 

from drawings by Mr.Butterfleld, was 
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*' on a plain free-stone, inserted on the wall at the east end of the 
chancel:" — 



X)» KophMw^k/i J)Wag OR ^ft>a(^{M nicffeo^W 



jtuia odUnd mvUm &n<^: mUka 



VR.ioio?e.f^ fi PfiRgp fein^ gy)f^ 



mmm 



A.D. 1341 — 1374. The great west window in Durham Cathedral, 
built by Prior John Fossor*'. 

A.D. 1342 — 1396. St. Cuthbert's screen, in St. Alban's Abbey 
Church, erected by Abbot Thomas de la Mare, who new-paved the 
nave with tiles, of which a few still remain, and adorned the church 
more richly than any of his predecessors. He was buried before the 
steps of the altar, and a splendid brass laid down to his memory, 
which is still preserved, though removed from its place, and now 
built up against a blank wall in the presbytery **. 

A.D. 1345. Maxstoke Castle, Warwickshire, built by William de 
Clinton, Earl of Huntingdon, for his nephew John, as mentioned in 
the royal licence to crenellate it at this date. There are considerable 
remains of this period, though parts are later ^ 

A.D. 1346. St. Peter's Church at Ingoldmels, Lincolnshire. Money 
was bequeathed in this year by Thomas Beck, Bishop of Lincoln, for 
the repairs of the rectory-house, the chancel, and nave, and bell -tower 
of the church ^, The chancel is destroyed, and the arches of the nave 
are Norman, but the aisles, the south doorway and porch, the tower, 
and the font are late Decorated. 

A.D. 1348. Whalley Abbey, Lancashire. The royal licence to 
crenellate the church and close was obtained in this year. There 
are considerable ruins, part of which belong to this period. 

A.D. 1348. York Cathedral. Thomas Sampson, canon, in this year 
b( queathed twenty pounds to the fabric, on condition that the work 
should be efficiently begun within one year of the bequest k. This 
seems to shew that the work had been suspended for a time from want 
of funds. 

A.D. 1348. Buckland Church, Hertfordshire, built by Nicholas de 
BuckLind, as recorded by the following inscription, under the figure of 
a knight, in the north window near the pulpit : — " Nicholae de Bok£- 

LAND, QUI I8TAM ECCLESIAM CUM CAPELLA BEATiE MaBI^ CONSTRXTXIT, 
ANNO DOM. MCCCXLVin *».*' 

A.D. 1349 — 1364. St. Stephen's Chapel, Westminster, rebuilt. It 
appears from the Patent Boll of 22 Edward III. that the foundationB 

^ HistoricB Dunelm. Scriptores Tres, ' Tat. Ebor., Surtees Society, 1836. 

p. 131 ; and Mon. Ang.^ vol. i. p. 230. •? Ibid. 

'' Carter*B '• Account of St. Alban's •» Pegge's Syltoge^ p. 41 ; and Sal* 

Abbey," p. 13, Pi. xvi mon's *'Hi8t, of Hertfordshire," pp. 

« See ** Domestic Architectare," vol 304, 306. 
il p. 246. 

R 
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of the new chapel were laid in that year,—" De fani!ati<me eapellie 
8. Stephani in palatio WestinonaBtcrii," — and it aeema to have been 
completed in about fifteen years, as another BoU of the 37th of the 
same king gives directionB for the painting of it. The crypt of this 




HsnldlDia, St. Btaiiheii'a Ctunnl, VHtmlniUrt ^n. 1^80. 



period is etill preserved amidst all the new buildings. A beautiful 
series of ongraviDgB, and a complete restoration of this chapel, meet 
carefally and conscientiously mode out by Maclccnzie, was published 
by the Government in 1844, royal folio. Mackenzie was the best 
architectural draughtsman of his day, and some of his drawings ore 
ea accurate as photographs. 

A.D. 1350 — 1386. Lincoln Cathedral. The vaults of the three 
towers built by John de Welbum, treasurer '. 

A.D. 1351. Part of Dannington Church, Lincolnshire. Henry, Lord 
Percy, bequeathed 8/. in this vear to the works then going on in this 
church ''. The nave and aisles are of about this time, and a fine 
example of the Decorated style, with lofty arches and large clerestory 
windows ; the aisles, which are the lat«r part, arc tRinsitional. 

A.D. 1352. Chatteris Church, Cambridgeshire, consecrated. TTie 
convent was destroyed by fire in 1310, and entirely rebuilt; the 
church was completed about this time. The style is Decorated 
throughout nearly the whole of the church, but the south aisle, which 
is one of the later parts, is transitional to the Perpendicular '. 

i.D. 1352—1361. Edington Church, Wiltshire. A small monastery 
was founded here by William de Edington, Bishop of Winchester; 
the first stone of the church was laid in 1352, and the church was 
dedicated in 1361. Bishop Edington died in 1366". It is a valu- 
able specimen of the transition trota the Decorated to the Ferpen- 



' Begister of his aharters in tlie 
Beoord-Toom ol the Dean and Chapter. 

" Tell. Ebor. 

' See Hon. Aug., voL ii. p. 614. 

■ Lchind, Itin. , toI. tl (oL 51 ; Slon. 
dng., vi ES6. The bishop obtamed 



a pardon from Edw. DI. lor the B«e- 
tor and brethren for having fortified 
their honse wlthoDt having previously 
obtained the tojal licence to crenel- 
late it. (See "Domestio Aroluteotare,** 
TOL iii. p. 41G.) 
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dicular itj-le, a fine crucirorm chnich, and one of tiie cailiest dated 
examples of thia tranaition. 




WMt Front at Eilligton Altar aiiiiiIi,TUta.,».n. I3S1. 

A.s. 1352 — 1395. Carlisle Cathedral ■>. The eoat end of the choir, 

the triforium, and the clerestory built by Bishopa de Wilton and 
Thomas de Appleby. The eaBttm bay of each of the choir-aisles ia 
a curious mixture of the Early English and Decorated styles, evidently 
added on to the original Early English choir after the firo in 1292; 
the lower part of t)ie great east window is also of that lime, but 
the upper part with the tracery is considerably later — not earlier than 
1360. and probably the work of Biahop Appleby after 1363. The 
painted glass in the head, and what remains in the clerestory, ia 
dated, by the arms of Bichard II. and his queen, Ann of Bohemia ; 
between 1382 and 1394. (See p. 234.) 

A,D. 1354 — 1378. Merton College Library, Oxford, built, as ap- 
pears from the Bursars' Kolla, preserved in the college. In the former 
year, 28th Edward III., is an entry, " Pro uno carpentario ad facien- 
dum Palatiam Libiarite, et alia neci'ssaria Ebdih, i»." The masonry 
of the lower part of the wall to the height of about ten feet from the 
ground, that is, the wall of the chambers under the librery, is evidently 
of earlier character than tbe upper part, and the work appears to have 
been suspended for several years. It is moat probable that the lower 
parts of the walls of the whole of thia original quadrangle (of which 
the library forms two sides of the upper story) were built by the 
founder, whose sudden death caused the suspenuon of thia work as 
well as of the chapel, and that the college gradually completed them 
aa they could obtain funds. The library is usnally attributed to 
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William Keade, who waa a fellow of the college at that period, and 
became Bishop of Chichester in 1369. It is probable that he con- 
tributed to the fund for this purpose. 
Oodwin (p. 3S8) says that 

" He was sometime Fellow of Merton College in Oxford, wliEfe he gave 
biniself most part to the itudT of mat hemat ikes, and that to so good pnrpoa^ 
as he hath the reptttation of tue most excellent mathematician oE his age. In 
bis riper years be fell lo divinity, and proceeded Doclor in that faculty. He 
built the castle of Amberly from the grouni!, left bis pictnres, man? tables 
and astronoaiical instruments to Merton College, where (I hear) thej an 
jet kept," 

The style is transitional from Decorated to Perpendicular; the win- 
dows are single lights, with trefoil heads and a square sunk panel 
OTCT. Some of them contain the original painted glass of the four- 
teenth century, and some of the ornamented paving-tiles are still in 
use. The two wings of the library are of different dates; the later 
one A.D. 1377-B, — it was much altered in the time of James I. 

A.D. 1355. The wooden vaulted ceiling or roof of the nave of 
Tork Minster given by Abp. Thoresby ; the walls had been completed 
in 1345". 

A.D. 1355. The tomb of Haymo de Heathe (now Hythe,) Bishop 
of Rochester in llochester Cathedral'' 

A.D. 1355, The tomb of Lady Elizabeth de Montacnte in Christ 
Churoh Cathedral, Oxford. She died on Tuesday after the Feast 



t^^ 




Fuel, Inm thslombof IdlTSUuMlitg]f«nt«aiit«,CliMitC]iiirdi Oxford, id. ItBi. 
of the Blessed Virgin, 1355^.' The chapel in which this tomb is 
situated is in the same style and was built by this lady it is a fine 

" Bsine's " Fabric BoUn," p. xiv. Dngdale b Baronage " voL L pp. 

r See Gongh's "Sepolchral Monu 410 727 
mentB," Tol. i. p. 103, PI. xxxviL 
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example of a Decorated chapel, with a groined vatilt, tbe boBses of 
which are beautifully carved. The buttresses and parapet and the 




Irom IMj HoDtaonto-g Cbspst, Oiiiat Onnh, (blDrt, a.u. 139S. 

side windows also remain perfect, but the cast window has been long 
destroyed, and had beea replaced by an ugly window of the time (rf 
Charles II. ; this was removed in 
1860, and replaced by one ia the 
style of the Gothic of the north 
of Italy. It is doubtful whether 
this was any improvement, as the 
new window does not harmonize with 
the old work any better than the one 
which it has replaced, and this defers 
to the next generation the task of 
restoring the east window of this beau- 
tiful chapel to its original form, which 
will, however, be easy so long as the 
side windows are suffered to remain 
as models to copy irom. 

A.D. 1356—1369. Norwich Cathe- 
dral, The spire built by Bishop Ptrcy 
in 1463, It was struck by lightning, 
and was repaired by Bishop Lehart, 
or Lyhart'. 

A.D. 1356. Norborongh Hall, 
Northamptonshire, built by Oeoffrey 
de la More about this date. It is one 
of the most beautiful examples of do- 
mestic architecture in the Decorated 

style that we have remaining *, and CUnuur, BMbqronKh HkHj SorUwmptaa- 
has ft very remarkable chimney, which 
might serve as a model to modem builders. 




■hin, 0. 1SS8. 



■ See Bridges' " Northamptonshire," 
vol. ii. p. 627; and"DomeBtia Aiobl- 
teotDTe,"vol.ii. p.iMi4. 
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AD. 1359 — 1373. Windsor Castle. A oonndcrable part of the baild- 
iuRB in the upper ward are of this period, built under the direction of 
'William of Wykeham, as clerk of the works ; this clearly appears from 
the Public Eeeords, both in the sreat ItoU of the Pipe and the Close 
Rolls, and many of the builders' aecouots are preserved. The partA 
which remain most perfect are the gatehouse of the upper word, com- 
monly called the Nonuan Gate, and the range of vaulted chambers 
underneath the royal apartments. These probably always wore, as 
they still are, the servants' rooms ; the same arrangement being also 
preserved in Warwick Castle, and other medieval houses. At Windsor 
the exterior has been cased, but the interior is comparativel}- little 
altered, and the long series of vaulted rooms agrees with the other 
works of Wykeham. The vaults are groined, and have ribs of simple 
character, and bosses of roses or other fulinge. 

A.D. 1360—1366. The first two iviniiows on the north side of the 
west cod of Winchester Cath< dral, and the first window on the eontb 
Bide of the same, with their corresponding buttresses, &c., built by 
Bishop William of Edinpton '. The 
great west window is alsi part of the 
same work, although the piimpet and 
pinnacle over it were ad" 
Wykeham ; the difference may be 
distinguished by the mouldings, and 
by the flowered points to the cusps, 
which are not found in Wykeham's 
work at Winchester, though they do 
occur at New College. 

A.D. 1361—1372. York Cathe- 
dral. The presbyteryorLadv-chapel 
built by Archbishop John de Thores- 
by, and the Percy chantry begun 
in 1362 by his permission-. H,- 
was buried before the altar of the 
chapel which he had built, according 

to tie usual custom of the period. The choir proper was commenced 
as soon as the presbyltry, or eastern portion, was completed, and the 
work was carried on until 1405, when the roof whs finished. The 
style is early and rich Perpendicular, and the arch- mouldings ar« 
transitional from Decorated to Perpendicular. 

A.11. 1362-1386. The college hall, and part of the abbot's house, 
now the deanery, of Westminster Abbey built by Abbot Nicholas 
Litlington, who likewise finished the south and west xidcs of the great 
cloister >. The Jerusalem Chamber was also part of his work, but this 
has been so much altered that it can hardly be recognised. 

A.D. 1363 . Ely, Holy Cross. The nciv parish church, on the 

nortb side of the Minster, was dedicated in this year by Sishop Laiig- 




Uia Test en 



WUutiMUr Cath»lral. 



' Mon.Ang.,vo\.i.p.lQ7; Mnnay's 
"Handbook," 1861, vol. i. p. 3 ; WU- 
lis's " Aiohitectnrftl Hiatory of Win- 
ahester Cathedral," 1846, p. &i. 

' Baine's "Fabric Bolls," p. zxiv. ; 
Oodwin, p. 4H ; Browne, p. 148. 



" Arohivflfl of the ChoTGh; amith's 
" History of WestminBter Abbey," 
vol. ;. pp. 199, 200 ; and Montuticm, 
vol. i. p. 275; Scott's "Gleaoinga 
from Westmiaatei Abbey." 
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ham ^. This appears to be the very beautiful church on the north 
side of the choir, still used as a parish church, and now called Trinitj 
Church, but long supposed to have been the Lady-chapel. 

A.D. 1363 . Wells. The Yicar's Close founded by Ralph of 

Shrewsbury, Bishop of Bath and Wells ". The only portions remain- 
ing of this period are part of the gatehouse with the hall over it, the 
kitchen, and the porch of the staircase *. The rest of the buildings 
of this Close were almost rebuilt by Bishop Bcckington and his 
executors in the fifteenth century, and the hall was considerably 
altered in the time of Henry YIII. 

A.D. 1363. Winscomb Church, Somerset, built by Bishop Ealfe of 
Shrewsbury ^, It is a good example of the fine Perpendicular churches 
of Somerset, early in the style, but still distinctly Perpendicular. It 
is another instance of the overlapping of the styles occasionally, which 
has been before mentioned ; — in Gloucester Cathedral, and other in- 
stances also, this style began to come in about the middle of the 
fourteenth century. 

A.D. 1366—1386. Wells Cathedral; the south-west tower built by 
Bishop John de Harewell, who also gave 100 marcs to the glazing of 
the west window*^. The upper part of this tower is early Perpen- 
dicular, and there is a Perpendicular open parapet on the sill of the 
west window within. 

A.D. 1367. Hull, Trinity Church. The tomb of the founder. 

Sir William de la Pole, is of this date, and the church was probably 
finished about this time. (See Plate, p. 226.) 

" It is a large and fine building ; its cast end to the street is Decorated, and 
of good composition : it is a cross church, and in the centre has a very lofty 
ana beautiful tower : the western part is Perpendicular, of good character, 
remarkably li^jht and with very small piers. The transepts are of very early 
Decorated work, and the great window of the south transept is very curious 
from its tracery and moddings. The chancel is open, and has a very fine 
effect ; there is in it a Decorated monument [of oir W. de la Pole] with 
rich canopy and buttresses, and some niches and stalls ; there is also some 
wood screen-work. The font is large and much enriched." 

There is a fine engraving of the tomb in Blore's '< Monumental 
Eemains." 

A.D. 1367 — 1373. Ely Cathedral. Bishop John de Bamet made 
three windows on the south side of the presbytery and two on the 
north "*. These windows are in the Decorated style. 

A.D. 1368 . Poynings Church, Sussex. Michael, Lord Poy- 

nings, by his will dated this year gave 200 marcs towards the build- 
ing of the new church, and the same sum was given in the following 



y Ely History, in Jnglia Sacra, vol. *» Godwin's " Lives of the Bishops," 

i. p. 663. p. 302. 

» Pegge's Sylloge, p. 72 ; Britton, «= Wells History, in Anglia Sacra, 

p. 39, <feo. vol. i. p. 670. 

• There is a curious little muni- •* Ely History, in Ariiflia Sacra, 

ment-room over this poroh, bat it be- vol. i. p. 664. 
longs io«the later period. 
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year by Joan, Hb widow •- 
corat^d ai 




This church ia a miztnn of tlie De- 
i and Perpendicu- 
lar styles, the latter pre- 
ponderating. 

A.D. 1368—1371. Ps- 
trington Church, York- 
shire, probably built by 
Bobert do Patrington, 
treasurer of York Uiu- 
ster'. "It is a large 
cross church, with a fine 
epire. Uaoy portions of 
this church are fine Tte. 
corated work, and others i 
good Perpendicular." 

A.D. 1368—1380. The 
prior's kitchen at Dur- 
ham was commenced in 
the former year, as ap- 
pears from the Fabric 
Bolls, and was probably 
finished before the latter 

year. The very remark- _ 

able groined vault with "°*"- """^"'^ »«"■ '-'■ '*»; 

its louvre is probably the finest thing of the kind now remaining. The 
building is nearly perfect, the internal fittings only being modem «. 

A.n, 1369 . The prior and convent of WorcCHter obtained the 

royal licence to crcnellate their priory and the adjacent buildings. 
Several of these buildings still remain ; the beautiful guests' hall of 
this period was pulled down in 1862. 

i.D. 1369. The tomb of PhiHppa, queen of Edward III., in West- 
minster Abbey •■. Her effigy lies recumbent under 
B canopy upon an altar-tomb or high tomb, sur- 
rounded by niches for the weepers ; the figures 
have been destroyed, but the canopy and the 
niches are very beautiful Decorated work; the 
panels for the shields of arms under the figures 
are placed on quutrefoila. The oostumc and head- 
dress of the ef^gy are very characteristic of the 
period. 

A.D. 1369. The tomb of Lewis Charlton, Bishop 
of Hereford, in his cathedral '. 1 

*.D. 1370—1390. Wimington Church, Bedford- 
shire, built by John Curtejs, lord of the manor, as appears by the 
following inscription in brass on bis tomb; he died in 1391; 




m PhUipp*, 



• Dugdiile'a " Baronage," vol. ii. p. 
134. SeealsoanacconntoftliiB church, 
with a plan and eleviitioii, by the Bey. 
J. L. Petit, io the " Ajchnologioal 
Journal," vol, vii. p. 113. 

' Raioe'a " Fabrio Rolls," p. lii. 

9 See BUliiig's "Puiham;" and 



"DomeBtia Architectnrs," vol. ii. 

' See Blore's " MoaamentBl Be- 
maina," 1826, 4ta., No. 7. 

> Sob Oongb'a " Sepdchral Moan- 
ments," vol i. p. 133, PL ilvii., 1826, 
Ito. Ho.7. 
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"HlC JACBT JoauTNBS CtTBIEIB DONDrUS DB VfYHYVQIOX QVOmUX 
MAIOR BTAPLB LAVASn CiLESII EI AlBSEDI UX. XJ. VI ISTAlf XCCLE- 
BI4M DE HOTO C0S9TEUIEBP1TT," &V. 

The style is Decorated, but late in the style ^. 

A.D. 1371—1379. The chapel of St. Nicholas, at Lynn, Norfolk, 
built '. The heads of Edward III. and Fhilippa, and their armorial 
supporters, are there used as omamentB. 

t.D. 1372. The tomb of Nicholas, Lord Cantilupe, in Lincoln Ca- 
thedral ". 

A.D. 1373. Nunney Castle, Somerset, built by Sir John de la Mare, 
who obtained the royal licence in this year. 'Ilie walls arc nearly 
perfect, and it is a regular fortress of the period, surrounded by the 
moat. The style is transitional from Decorated 
to Perpendicular, 

A,D. 1375. Selby Abbey. Yorkshire. The royal 
licence was obtained this year to fortify and cre- 
nell:ite their church, cloister, and manse ". This 
probably gives the date of the completion of the 
very beautiful Decorated choir. , 

Aj). 1376. The tomb of Edward the Black f 
Prince, in Canterbury Cathedral ". His efflgy is 
recumbent on an altar-tomb under a flat canopy ; 
the side of the tomb is panelled for shields of Hmd atEd*udUuBiuk 
arms, which retain the heraldic colouring ; the »• =» tomb. 

figure is in plate armour, with the helmet of the period, and chain- 
mail on the neck, and his coat of arms on hiajupon. These details of 
costume are useful for comparison. 

■" See Qongh's " Bepolohral Uonii'. 
ments," and Wild'H "Lmooln Ca- 
thedral," p.36, PI. IV. 

° Hot. Orig., Record CommiBBion, 
' FarkiDb' " History or Norfolk," p. 841. 
p. 696 : aad Brittou's " Architectoral ' See Blore'a " Mouomeatal Be- 

Antiqaitias," toL iii. p. 70. mains," Nob. 10 and II. 
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OB 

PERPENDICULAR STYLE. 

Fbrfendicdlar English Doorwats. 

Thb great distinction of Perpendicular doorwaya from those 
of the last style is the almost constant square head over the 
arch, which ia surrounded by the outer moulding of the archi- 
trave, and the span- 
drel filled vith some 
ornament, and over 
all a dripstone is 
generally placed. 
This ornamented 




spandrel in a square head occurs in the parch 
to WestmiuBter Hall, one of the earliest Per- 
pendicular buildings, and is continued t« the 
latest period of good execution, and in a rough 
way much later. In large, very rich door- 
ways, a canopy is somelimes included in this % 
squarehead, and sometimes niches are added ^ 
at the_ sides, as at King's College Chapel, ohrKt^^S^hOKto. 
Cambridge. This square head is not always 
used interiorly, for an ogee canopy is sometimes used, or panels 
down to the arch, aa at St. George's, Windsor ; and there are 
some small exterior doorways without the square liead. The 
shafts used in these doorways are small, and have mostly plain 
capitals, which are often octagonal, and the bases made so, 
below the first astragal. But there are alill, in the early part 
of the style, some flowered capitals ; and in those to the shafts 
of piers, in smalt churches, it is common for the capital to have 
in its hollow one or tno square flowers. 

The mouldings of the capitals often contain (more par- 
ticularly in the later dates of this style) a member which is 
precisely the cyma recta of Grecian work. In small works, 
the bases of shafts have many mouldings, repetitions of ogees 
are mostly used, intermixed with hollows or straight slopes. 
The architraves of these doorways have generallv one or more 
large hollows, sometimes filled with statuary niches, but more 
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often plain ; tluB large hollow, in the architravea of botli door- 
wajB and windows, is one of the best marks of this style. 

[The gateway of St. John's College, Oxford, p. 251, is re- 
tnarkable from having the dripstone carried on shafts which 




iribiwr. 



Limnln CMhailnl, c. 



project from the face of the wall, and are not recessed, as ia 
usually the case in GFothic work. 

Several of the colleges in Oxford and Cambridge have good 
doorways and gateways of this style.] 



Peefendiculab English Windows. 

These are easily distinguished by their inullione running 
in perpendicular lines, and the transoms, which are now gene- 
ral The varieties of the last style were in the disposition 
of the principal lines of the tracery ; in this, they are rather 
in the disposition of the minute parts : a window of four or 
more lights is generally divided into two or three parts, by 
strong roullions running quite up, and the portion of arch be- 
tween them doubled from the centre of the side division. In 
large windows the centre one is again sometimes made an 
arch, and often in windows of seven or nine lights the archea 
spring across, making two of four or five lights, and the 
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centre belonging to each. The heads of windows, instead of 
being filled with flowing ramifications, have slender mullions 
running from the heads of the lights, between each prin- 
cipal mullion, and these haye small transoms till the window 
is divided into a series of small panels ; and the heads beinj^ 
arched, are trefoiled or cinquefoiled. Sometimes these small 
mullions are crossed- over each other in small arches ; leavings 
minute quatrefoils, and these are carried across in straight 
lines. Under the transom is generally an arch ; but in 
Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, and Nottinghamshire, and perhaps 
in some other parts, there is a dinerent mode of foliating^ 
the straight line without an arch, which has a singular ap- 
pearance. 

In the later windows of this style, the transoms are ofben 
ornamented with small battlements, and sometimes with flowers, 
which, when well executed, have a very fine efiect. Amidst 
so great a variety of windows, (for perhaps full half the win- 
dows in English edifices over the kingdom are of this style,) 
it is difficult to particularize ; but St. George's, Windsor, for 
four lights, and the clerestory windows of Henry the Seventh's 
Chapel for five, are some of the best executed. For a large 
window, the east window of York has no equal, and by taking 
its parts, a window of any size may be formed. 

There are some good windows of which the heads have the 
mullions alternate, that is, the perpendicidar line rises from the 
top of the arch of the panel below it. The windows of the 
Abbey Church at Bath are of this description. The east win- 
dow of the Beauchamp Chapel at Warwick is extremely rich, 
and has, both within and without, many singularities. (See 
p. 254.) The mullions which divide it into three parts have 
a part of the great hollow for their moulding, which on the 
inside is filled with very rich statuary niches; the centre 
part of this window is divided into very minute panellings 
m the upper part. 



It is necessary here to say a little of a window which may 
be mistaken for a Decorated window; this is one of three 
lights, used in many country churches ; the mullions simply 
cross each other, and are cinquefoiled in the heads, and quatre- 
foiled in the three upper spaces ; but to distinguish this from 
a Decorated window, it will generally be necessary to examine 
its arch, its mullion mouldings, and its dripstone, as well as its 
being (as it often is) accompanied by a clearly Perpendicular 
window at the end, or connected with it so as to be evidently of 
that time. Its arch is very often four-centred, which at onoe 
decides its date; its mullion mouldings are often small, and 
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Tery delicately worked ; its dripstone in many instances has 
some clear mark, and when the Decorated tracery is become 
familiar, it will be distinguished from it by its being a mere 
foliation of a space, and not a flowing qnatrefoil with the 
mouldings carried round it. 

Large circular windows do not appear to have been in use 
in this style ; but the tracery of the circles in the transepts of 
"Westminster Abbey appears to have been renewed during this 
period. At Henry the Seventh's Chapel a window is used in the 
aisles which seems to have led the way to that wretched sub- 
stitute for fine tracery, the square-headed windows of Queen 
Elizabeth and King James the First's time. This window is 
a series of small panels forming a square head, and it is not 
flat but in projections, and these, with the octagonal towers 
used for buttresses, throw the exterior of the building into 
fritter, ill- assorting with the boldness of the clerestory win- 
dows. In most of the later buildings of this style, the window 
and its architrave completely fill up the space between the 
buttresses, and the east and west windows are often very 
large : the west window of St. George's, Windsor, has fifteen 
lights in three divisions, and is a grand series of panels, 
from the floor to the roof; the door is amongst the lower 
ones, and all above the next to the door is pierced for the 
window. The east window at Gloucester is also very large, 
but that is of three distinct parts, not in the same line 
of plan. 

When canopies are used, which is not so often as in the last 
style, they are generally of the ogee character, beautifully 
crocketed. 

[When a Perpendicular window is of five lights, which in 
the larger windows is very frequently the case, the central 
light is a continuous panel from top to bottom, and from the 
mullions of this the sub-arches spring on either side, as in 
the clerestory of York and in Henry the Seventh's Chapel. 
This arrangement does not occur in any other style. In de- 
based Perpendicular work the window -arch often becomes 
round, or the point is scarcely perceptible. 

The cusps in the tracery of Perpendicular windows are 
formed in rather a dififerent manner from those used in the 
earlier styles ; they seem to grow more naturally out of the 
mullions, and are not so much like insertions ; while in some 
examples of the Early English style they actually are worked 
on separate pieces and let into a groove in the mullion ; this 
would be impossible with the Pei-pendicular cusps. The points 
of the cusps are sometimes ornamented with roses or ibliage, as 
in the west front of Winchester Cathedral, and in a few of the 
original windows, at New College, Oxford. In Perpendicubir 

8 
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screens, and other wood- work, this sort of floriated cusp is 
very common. 

Not only the transoms, as already mentioned, but the sills 
also of windows of this stvle are often battlemented, as in the 
west wnndow of Mertou College Chapel, Oxford. This is one 
of the instances of the abuse of the battlement by using it too 
profusely as an ornament in this st34e. The Tudor-flower 
ornament is almost equally abused in the later examples of 
this style ; it is usecl on the transoms of windows, and instances 
may probably be found of its use on the sills also.] 



Perpendicular English Arches. 

Although the four-centred arch is much used, particularly 
in the latter part of the style, yet, as in all the other styles, we 
have in this also arches of almost all sorts amongst the oma* 
mental parts of niches, &c., and in the composition lines of 
panels are arches from a very flue thin lancet to an almost flat 
segment. Yet, with all this variety, the four-ceutred arch 
is the one most used in large buildings, and the arches of 
other character, used in the division of the aisles, begin to 
have what is one of the great distinctions of this style^^the 
almost constant use of mouldings running from the base all 
round the arch, without any stop horizontally, by way of 
capital ; sometimes with one shaft and capital, and the rest 
of the lines running; the shafts in front running up with- 
out stop to the roof, and from their capitals springing the 
groins. In window-arches, shafts are now very seldom used, 
the architrave running all round, and both window-arches 
and the arches of the interior are often inclosed in squares, 
with ornamented spandrels, either like the doors, or of panel- 
ling. Interior arches have seldom any dripstone when the 
square is used. 

Another great distinction of these arches, in large build- 
ings, is the absence of the triforium or gallery, between the 
arches of the nave and the clerestory windows; their place 
is now supplied by panels, as at St George's, Windsor, [and 
the nave of Canterbury,] or statuary niches, as at Henry the 
iSeventh's Chapel ; or they are entirely removed, as at Jiath 
and Manchester Old Church, &c. 

[The ogee arch, although used in the Decorated style, is per- 
haps more common in the Perpendicular, especially in the heads 
of niclies and in canopies over sedUia, &;c. The elliptical arch 
is also occasionally, but rarely, used.] 
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Pbrpendiculab English Piers. 

The massive Norman round pier, lessened in size and ex- 
tended in length, with shafts set round it, became the Early 
English pier ; the shafts were multiplied, and set into the face 
of the pier, which became, in its plan, lozenge, and formed the 
Decorated pier. We now find the pier again altering in shape, 
becoming much thinner between the arches, and its proportion 
the other way, from the nave to the aisle, increased, by having 
those shafts which run to the roof, to support the springers of 
the groins, added in front, and not forming a part of the mould- 
ings of the arch, but having a bold hollow between them : tbis 
is particularly apparent at King's College Chapel, Cambridge, 
St. George's, Windsor, and Henry the Seventh's Chapel, the 
three great models of enriched Perpendicular style ; but it is 
observable in a less degree in many others. In small churches, 
the pier mentioned in the last style, of four shafts and four 
hollows, is still much used, [as at Bushden, Northants.]; but 
many small churches have humble imitations of the magni- 
ficent arrangement of shafts and mouldings spoken of above. 
There are still some plain octagonal, &c., piers, in small 
churches, which may belong to tbis age. 

Though filleted shafts are not so much used as in the last 
style, the exterior moulding of the architrave of interior arches 
is sometimes a filleted round, which has a good effect, [as at 
St. Andrew's, Plymouth] ; and in general the mouldings and 
parts of piers, architraves, &c., are much smaller than those 
used in the last style, except the large hollows before men- 
tioned, [as at Plymstock, Devon.] 

[The shallowness of the mouldings, which is generally one 
of the characteristics of the Perpendicular style, is perhaps 
more conspicuous in the piers than anywhere else; the deep 
cutting of the earlier styles is quite lost, (excepting the one 
wide and deep hollow, as at Plymstock,) and the surface of the 
pier is often worked in a wavy line, forming a sort of shallow 
ogee, as at Totnes.] 



Perpendicular English Buttresses. 

These differ very little from those of the last style, except 
that triangular heads to the stages are much less used, the set- 
ofis being much more often bold projections of plain slopes ; 
yet many fine buildings have the triangular heads. In the 
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upper stoiy, the bnttrenea are often very tbin, and hare 
diagonal facet. There are few Urge bnUdings of this stjle 
without flying buttresses, and these are often pierced ; at 
Htnrv the Sevenlb's Chapel ther are of rich tracery, and 
the fiuttres.<>ei are octagonal torreta. At Singes College 
Chapel, Cambridge, which has only one height within, t£e 
projection of the bottreesea ia so great as to allow cbapels 
between the wall of the nave, aiu another lerel with tlw 




front of the battress. At Oloacester, and perhaps at some 
other places, an arch or half-arch is pierced in the lower part 
of the bottresses. There are a few buildings of this style 
without any buttresseB. All the kinds are occasionally orna- 
mented with statuary niches, and canopies of various descrip- 
tions, and 'the diagonal comer buttress is not so common aa 
in the last style ; bat the two buttresses often leave a square, 
which roUB up, and sometimes, as at the tower of the Old 
Church at Manchester, is crowned with a third pinnacle. 

[The* buttresses and pinnacles to the aisles of the bave' at 
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Wincliester are good examples of tliis ctjle:, and the AaoMge 

Ketween the one at the an^rle, bcdlt hj B'diop 

EdiBgtoQ in I960, which is almost Decofateo, 

and tho^e hoilt bj Wykeham in 1394, shews 

the gradual progress that was then going on ; 

hut after this time it is often difficalt to find 

anj distinction between early and late Perpen- 

dicolar work.] 

Although pinnacles are used reij freely in 
this style, yet there are fome buildings whose 
bnttre^ses run up and finish square without 
any ; of this description is St. George's, Wind- 
sor, and the Beaochamp ChapeL The but* 
tresses of the small eastern addition at Peter- 
borough Cathedral are curious, haring statues 
of saints for pinnacles. 

In interior ornaments, the buttresses used 
are sometimes small octagons, sometimes pa- 
nelled, sometimes plain, and then, as well 
as the small buttresses of niches, are often 
banded with a band different from the Early 
English, and much broader. Such are the 
buttresses between the doors of Henry the 
Seventh's ChapeL 

The small buttresses of this style attached 
to screen - work, stall - work, and niches, are 
different from any before used, and they form 
a good mark of the styla The square pedes- 
tal of the pinnacle being set with an angle 
to the front, is continued down, and on each 
side is set a small buttress of a smaller fSace 
than this pedestal, thus leaving a small staff 
between them ; these buttresses have set-offs, 
and this small staff at each set-off has the 
moulding to it, which being generally two 
long hollows, and a fillet between, has on 
I he staff an appearance of a spear-head. It 
is not easy to describe this buttress in words, 
but when once seen, it will be easily re- 
cognised ; and as almost every screen and 
tabernacle niche is ornamented with them in 
this style, they need not be long sought. The 
niches in front of Westminster Hall, (one 
of the best and earliest Perpendicular ex- 
amples^) and the niches under the clerestory 
windows of Henry the Seventh's Chapel, Wesuninster. 
(one of the latest,) have them almost exactly similar. 




Henry VII. 's Chapel. 
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Perpendicular Enoltsh Tabletsl 

The oomice u now, in large buildings, often composed of 
Beveral small mouldings, Bometimes divided by one or two 




OoRilM, Kraton, DdTDiulUra. 



considerable hollows, not ver^ deep ; yet still, in plain build* 
ings, the old cornice mouldings are much adhered to; but 
it is more often ornamented in the hollow with flowers, &c.. 








and sometimes with grotesque animals : of this the charches 
of Gresford and Mold, in Flintshire, are carious examples, 
being a complete chase of cats, rats, miee, dogs, and a va- 
riety of imaginary figures, amongst which various grotesqoe 
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monkeys are very conspicnous. In the latter end of the 

style something very analogous to an 

ornamented frieze is perceived, of which 

the canopies to the niches in various 

works are examples, and the angels so 

profusely introduced in the later rich 

works are a sort of cornice ornaments. 

These are very conspicuous at St. George's, 

Windsor, and Henry the Seventh's Chapel. 

At Bath is a cornice of two hollows, and 

a round between with fillets, both upper 

and under surface nearly alike. 

The dripstone of this style is, in the 
heads of doors and some windows, much 
the same as in the last style, and it mo&t 
generally finishes by a plain return; 
though corbels are sometimes used, this 
return is frequently continued horizon- 
tally. [These corbels are frequently 
beads, see p. 271.] 

Tablets under the windows are like the 
dripstone, and sometimes fine bands are carried round as 
tablets. Of these there are some fine remains at the cathe- 
dral, and at the tower of St. John's, Chester, 

The basement mouldings ordinarily used are not materially 
different from the last style, reversed ogee6 and hollows, 
variously disposed, being the principal mouldings; but in rich 
buildings several mouldings and alternate faces are used. 




BMement, Bolton Abbey, 
TorkahizB. 



Perpendicular English Niches [and Screens]. 

These are very numerous, as amongst them we must in- 
clude nearly all the stall, tabernacle, and screen- work in the 
English churches; for there appears little wood-work of an 
older date, and it is probable that much scieen-work was 
defaced at the Reformatiou, but restored in Queen Mary's 
time, and not again destroyed ; at least the execution of much 
of it would lead to such a supposition, being very full of minute 
tracery, and much attempt at stiffly ornamented friezes. 

The remains of oak screen- work and tracery are much greater 
than would be conceived piossible, considering the varied de- 
structions of the Reformation and Ciril War. Most of our catiie« 
drals, and very many smaller churches, contain tabernacle and 
screen- work in excellent condition, and of beautiful execution; 
and amongst this kind of work should be reckoned the great 
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tmmber of Btalls witli tuTD-up seats and benclieH ; these, thongh 
many of them are of abominable composition, are by no means 
all so ; the ceremonies of the Church, legends, and, above all, 
figures of animals, flowers, and foliage, admirably designed 
and executed, make up by far the greater number. At St. 
Michael's Church, Coventry, are many of the best character. 
The benches before these stalls present, in their ends and 
fronts, combinations of panelling and flower-work of great 
beauty. As an instance how late wood-work was executed in 
a good style, there is some screen-work in the church at 
Huyton in Lancashire, in which the date is cut in such a way 
as to preclude any doubt of its being done at the time; 
and the date is corroborated by armorial bearings carved 
on the same work ; this date is 1663, a time at which all 
idea of executing^ good English work in stone seems to have 
been lost. 








C«ni* AbtM, DstNt 



Many niches are simple recesses, with rich ogee canopies, 
and others have over-hanging sqnare-headed canopies, with 
many minute buttresses and pinnacles, crowned with battle- 
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ments; or, in the latter part of the style, with what hasbeen 
called the Tudor flower, an omainent used instead of battlement 
as an upper finish, and profusely strewed over the roofs, &c. of 
rich late buildings. Of these niches those in Henry the SeVenth's 
Chapel, between' the arches and clerestory windows, are perhaps 
as good a specimen as any. Of the plain recesses, with ogee 
canopies, there are some fine ones at Windsor. 

The whole interior of the richer buildings of this style is 
more or less a series of panels ; and therefore, as every panel 
may, on occasion, become a niche, we find great variety of shape 
and size ; but like those of the last style, they may generally be 
reduced to one or other of these divisions. 



Pebfendicclar Ekolish Ornaments. 

The grand source of ornament, in this style, is panelling; 
indeed, the interior of 
most rich buildings is 
only a general series of 
it ; for example. King's 
College Gbapcl, Cam- 
bridge, is all panel, ex- 
cept the floor ; for the 
doors and windows are 
nothing but pierced pa- 
nels, included in the 
general design, and the 
very roof is a series of 
them of different shapes. 
The same may be said 
of the interior of St. 
George's, Windsor ; and 
still further, Henry the 
Seventh's Chapel is so 
both within and with- 
out, there being no 
plain wall all over the 
chapel, except the ex- 
terior from below the 
base moulding; all 
above is ornamental ' 
panel. All the small 
chapels of late erection 
in this style, such as those at Winchester, and aerenl at 
Windsor, are thus all pierced paneL 
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St. Michael Coalaney, Norwich, may be noticed as a veir 
fine Bpecimen of Norfolk building in flint and Btone, which 
prevails in a great number of the churches in that district ; 
and st a short aistance the effect is good. 




8L KlobMl OMUn«r. Kmrmh, o. ItOO. 

The tracery mouldings, some real, some apparent, and the 
ornaments, small battlements, Tudor flowers, and other embel- 
lishments, are cut in stone, and the interstices representing 
the sunken parts filled up with flint. 

In this church a portion of the chancel is built in this way, 
and the work being well executed and very minute, its effect 
is very curious. This portion of the church is Perpendicular, 
and lie design very good. It may be well to slate, that in 
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some clturcliea this mixture ia found of Decorated character, 
with the elegant forma of that style beautifully made out, 
and it ia possible there may be some of it of a still earlier 
date*. 

Ezolusive of this geoeral source of oroament, there are a few 
pecaliar to it ; one, the battlemeat to transoms of windows, 
has already been mentioned; 
thia, in works of late date, 
is very frequent, sometimes 
ezteuding to small transoms 
in the head of the window, 
as well as the general divi- 
sion of the lights. Another, 
the Tudor flower, is, in rich 
work, equally common, and 

foims a most beaaliful en- ,^ „^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^.^ ^^ 
nobed battlement, and is 

also sometimes used on the transoms of windows in small work. 
Another peculiar ornament of this style is the angel-cornic^ 

used at Windsor and in Henir the _ _ 

Seventh's Chapel ; but though ac- 
cording with the character oi those 
buildings, it is by no means fit for 
general use. These angels have 
been much diffused, as supporters 
of shields, and as corbels to support 
roof-beams, &c. Plain as the Ab- 
bey Church at Bath is in its gene- 
ral execution, it has a variety of 
angels as corbels, for different pur- 
poses. 

A great number of edifices of this 
style appear to have been executed 
in the reign of Henry the Seventh 
[and Eighth], as the angels so pro- 
fusely iutroduced into his own works, and also his badges, — the 
rose and portcullis, — and sometimes his more rare cognizances, 
are abundantly scattered in buildings of this style. 

Flowers of various kinds continue to ornament cornices, 
,)Jko^ and crockets were variously formed : towards the end of 
the style those of pinnacles were often very much projected, 
whioh has a disagreeable effect; there are many of these 
pnoacles at Oxford, principally worked in the decHne of the 
style. 

[The corbels oaed to terminate the dripstones in the early 
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pari of this style ar« frequcDtly heads, those of a king and 
a bishop being the most common. They are generally well 
carved, and the costume of these heads is oKoq useful as 
a guide to the date of the building. The tail mitre of the 





bishop especially is in general a safe and easy guide; early 
mitres are always low: it is not until the fifteenth century 
that they become tall. The heads of kings are supposed to 
be intended to represent the reigning sovereign, and those of 
bishops the bishop of the diocese of the time ; these beads 
certainly vary considerably at different periods, and a sori of 
rude resemblance to the beads on the coins or the great seal 
of particular kings may be found; but there is the same 
conventional character at each period, and it is doubtful 
whether the heads of bishops have any pretence to being 
portraits.] 

[The capitals of pillars in this style are most commonly 
formed of ntouldings only, but in rich buildings they are 
frequently ornamented with sculpture, either of foliage or 
figures, generally aiigela. Devonshire especially abounds with 
these enriched capitals. The mouldings are more of an an- 

S;ular character than those of the previous styles, and the 
bliage is also very difierent, more shallow, and less natural, 
without either the freedom and boldaesa of the Early Euglish, 
or the peculiar crumpled character of the Decorated, and with 
a certain squareness of outline, which the eye soon detects. 
The capitals are sometimes formed separately for each shaft, 
in which case they scarcely difier from those of the shafts 
of doorways before mentioned. In other cases, and especially 
in Devonshire, the capitals are continued round the whole 
cluster of shafts, as at Kenton, so that there is only one large 
capital to each pillar, instead of four email ones separated by 
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hollows, as is more commonly tbe practice m this style. 
When figures are used they are sometimes lying horizostaUy 




Xantaa, Omotlzt, 



in hollow mouldings, in other cases erect, and these some- 
times have canopies over them, as at Stoke-in-Teignhead.] 



Pbbpbndicular Enomsh Steepias. 

Of these there remain specimens of almost every description, 
from the plain short tower of a country church to the elaborate 
and gorgeous towers of Qloucester aud Wrexham. There are 
various fine spires of this style, which have little distinction 
from those of the last, but their age may be geoerally known 
by their ornaments, or the towers supporting them. Almost 
every conceivable variation of buttress, batUemcnt, and pin- 
nacle is used, and the appearance of many of the towen 
combines in a very eminent degree extraordinary richness of 
execution and grandeur of design. Few counties in England 
are without some good examples ; besides the two alresdy 
meolioned, Boston in Lincolnshire, All Saints in Derby, 
St. Mary's at Taunton (see p. 275), St. George's, Doncaster, 
are celebnited ; and the plain but excellenlly proportioned 
tower of Magdalen College, Oxford, deserves much attention. 

Amongst tlie smaller churches there are many towers of 
uncommon beauty, but few exceed Gresford, between Chester 
aud WrexLam; iudeed, the whole of this oburch, both in- 
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tenor and exterior, ib wortli attentive examination, Paunton, 
near Grantham, has also a tower curious for it« excellent 
masonry. There are of this slyle some small churches with 
fine octaffonal lantems, of which description are two in the 
city of Tork ; and of this style is that most beautiful com- 
position, the steeple of St. Nicholas, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
— a piece of composition equally remarkable for ita simplicity, 
delicacy, and excellent masonic arrangement. Early in this 
style also is the steeple of St. Michael at Coventry, which, 
but for the extreme destruction of ite ornaments, in conse- 
quence of the nature of the stone, would be nearly unequalled. 
To notice all the magnificent towers of this style would take 
a volume, but the cuthedrols at Canterbury and York must 
not be omitted. At Canterbury the central tower, which 
has octagonal turrets at the corners, is a very fine one; and 
the south-west tower, which has buttresses and fine pinnacles, 
though in a dififurent style, is little inferior. At York, the 
centre tower is a most magnificent lantern; ita exterior looks 
rather flat, from its not having pinnacles, which seem to have 
been intended by the mode in which the buttresses are fin- 
ished ; but its interior gives, from the flood of light it ponra 
into the nave and transepts, a brilliancy of appearance equalled 
by very few, if any, of the other cathedrals. 

[In many towers of tliia style wc find in the middle story, 
where the ringers' loft ia usually situated, an opening for 
air, which can hardly be considered as a window, since it 
is often so much filled up with tracery as to give little light, 
and is not glazed. These 
have been already men- 
tioned as found occasion- 
ally in the Decorated 
style, and called in Nor- 
folk " sound-holes ;" but 
this name is modem, 
and seems not so appro- 
priate as air-holes, or 
tower -lights. They are 
particularly abundant in 
the east of England, and 
much more frequent in 
the Perpendicular style 
than in the Decorated, 
although the tracery is 
often so much of the 
flowing character as to Tomir-l^Lt, Onraier, Borfolt 

appear at flrst sight like Decorated work. The patterns are, 
in fact, quite Decorated, and in some cases it is only by the 
mouUings that their real date can be ascertoinedj 
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Fbrpbndicular Ekolish Battlbksnts. 

Parapets still continue to be used occasionallj'. The trefoiled 
panel with Berpeotine Une is still used, but tbe dividing line is 
oftener straight, making the divisions regnlar triangles. 

Of panelled parapets, one of the finest is that of the Beaa- 
ehamp Chapel, which consiBts . 
of quatrefoils in sqnares, with i 
shields and flowers. [See the ' 
window, p. 254] 

Of pierced Irattlements there j 
are many varieties, but the early 
ones frequently have quatrefoils, 
either for the lower corapurt- , 
ments, or on the top oi tH cs - *^_!: 
panels of the lower,, to form ^ ^^^P*^ y* 
the higher; the later have often 
two heights of panels, one range i 
for the lower, and another over 
them forming the upper;, and | 
at Loughborough ia a fine battle- ' 
ment of rich pierced quatrefoils, 
in two heights, forming an indented battlement. These battle- 
ments have generally a running cap-moulding carried round, 
and generally following 
the nne of battlement. 
There are a few late 
buildings which have 
pieroed battlements, not 
with straight tops, but 
TRrioosIy ornamented ; 
■Doh is the tomb-houae 
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at Windsor, with pointed 
upper compartments ; 
and such is the battle- 
mmt of the eastern ad- 
dition at Feterborough, 
and the great batUe- 
ment of King's College 
Chapel, Cambridge, and Pu«pm. b«m«r, lorSiik. 

abo that most delicate battlement over the lower side-chapels ; 
^ is perhaps the most elegant of the kind. Sometimes on 
the outside, and often withm, the Tudor flower is used as 
■ battlement, and there are a few instanoes of the the use of 
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a battlement analogous to it in small works long before ; such 
is that at Waltham Cross. 

Of plain battlements there 
are many descriptions : — 

1st. That of nearly equal 
intervals, with a plain cap- 
ping running round with 
the outline. 

2nd. The castellated bat- 
tlement, of nearly equal 
intervals, and sometimes 
with large battlements and 
small intervals, with the 
cap-moulding running only 
horizontally, and the sides 
cut plain. 

3rd. A battlement like 
the last, with the addition 
of a moulding which runs 
round the outline, and has 
the horizontal capping set 
upon it. 

4th. The most common 
late battlement, with the 
cap-moulding broad, of seve- 
ral mouldings, and running 
round the outline, and thus 
often narrowing the inter- 
vals, and enlarging the bat- 
tlement. To one or other 
of these varieties most bat- 
tlements may be reduced ; 
but they are never to be depended on alone, in determining 
the age of a building, from the very frequent alterations they 
are liable to. 





St. George*8 Chftpel, Windsor. 



Perpendicular English Roofs. 



These may be divided into three kinds ; first, those open to 
the roof framing, as at Trunch ; second, those ceiled flat or 
nearly so ; and thirdly, the regular groined roof. 

Of the first kind are those magnificent timber roofs, of 
which Westminster Hall is one of the finest specimens. The 
beams, technically called principals, are here made into a sort 
of trefoil arch, and the interstices of the framing filled with 
pierced panellings; there are also arches from one principal 
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to another. Crosby Hall, io Bishopsgate-BtrePt, is another 
roof of this descriptiuD, as is tlie bull of Christ Church, 
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Oxford, and many others; this roof is not often found in 
bhurchea. 

The second is common in churches, and is the Perpendicu- 
lar ordinary style of ceilings, rich, though easily constructed ; 
a rib crossed above the pier, with a small flat arch, and this 
wu crossed by another in the centre of the nave, and the 
mtuxa thus formed were again divided by cross ribs, till re- 
duced to squares of two or three feet : and at each inter- 
MctioD, a flower, shield, or other ornament was placed. This 
roof was sometimes in the aisles made sloping, and occa- 
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sionally coved. In a few icBtances, the squares were filled 
■with tana, &c., of small tracery. A vuriety of this roof, 
whicli is very seldom met with, is a real flat ceiling, like 
the ordinary domestic ceiling of the present day ; of this, 
the post toom at Lambeth Palace offers oue specimen, and 



Ktululaii, HdctliuiiptonBhln, o. 1500, 

a room attached to St. Mary's Hall, at Coventry, another; 
both these have small ribs crossing the ceiling, and dividing 
it into several parta At Coventry, the intersection of these 
riba in the centre, and their spring from the moulding, which 
runs round from the side walls, are ornamented with carvings. 

The third, or groined roof, is of severiil kinds. Of this 
it may be well to notice, that the ribs in this style are fre- 
quently of fewer mouldings than before, often only a fillet 
and two hollows, like a plain mullion. We see in the groined 
roofs of this style almost every possible variety of disposition 
of the ribs, and in the upper part of the urch they are in 
many instances feathered ; and these ribs are iucreused in 
the later roofs, till the whole is one series of net-work, of 
which the roof of the choir at tiloucester is one of tlie most 
complicated specimens. The late monument4kI chapels and 
statuary niches mostly present in their roofs very complicated 
tracery. 
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We now come to a new and most delicate descriptioa of 
roof, that oi fan tracery, of which probably the earliest, and 
certainly one of the most elegant, is that of the cloiaters at 
Oloucester. In these roofs, from the top of the shaft springs 
a small fan of ribs, which doubling out from the points of the 
panels, ramify on the roof, and a quarter or half-circular rib 
forms the fan, and the lozenge interval is formed by some of 



Obrlit Ohutlt H>11. Oxford, x,t,. itas. 

the ribs of the fan running through it, and dividing it into 
portions, which are filled with ornament. King's Collwe 
Chapel, Cambridge, Henry the Seventh's Chapel, and the 
Abbey Church at Bath, are the best specimens, after the 
Gloucester cloisters; and to these may be added the aisles of 
St. George's, Windsor, and that of the eastern addition to 
Peterborough, To some of these roofs are attached pendants, 
which, in Henry the Seventh's Chapel, and the Divinity 
School at Oxford [see Plate], come down as low as the spriug- 
ing-line of the fans. 

The roof of the nave and choir of St. George's, Windsor, 
IB very singular and perhaps unique. The ordinary propor- 
tion of the arches and piers is half the breadth of the nave; 
this nukes the roof compartments two squares, but at Windsor 
the breadth of the nave is nearly three times that of the aisles, 
and this makes a figure of about three squares. The two ex- 
terior parts are such as, if joioed, would make a very rich, 
ribbed roof; and the central compartment, which runs as 
a flat arcli, is tilled with trucery panels, of various shapes, 
ornamented with quatrefoils, and lorming two halves of a 
star; in the choir, the centre of the star is a pendant. This 
roof is certainly the most singular, and perhaps the richest 
in eSect of any we have; it is profusely adorned with bosses, 
shields, &c. 
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There still remains one more description of roof, which is 
used in small chapels, but not common in large buildings. 
This is the arch-roof; in a few instances it is found plain, 
with a simple ornament at the spring and the point, and 
this is generally a moulding with flowers, &c., but it is 
mostly panelled. Of this roof, the nave of the Abbey Church 
at Bath is a most beautiful specimen. The arch is very flat, 
and is composed of a series of small rich panels, with a few 
large ones at the centre of the compartments formed by the 
piers. The roofs of the small chapels, on the north side of 
the Beauchamp Chapel, at Warwick, are also good examples; 
and another beautiful roof of this kind is the porch to Henry 
the Seventh's Chapel ; but this is so hidden, from the want 
of light, as to be seldom noticed. 

The ribbed roofs are often formed of timber and plaster, but 
are generally coloured ta represent stone- work. 

There may be some rqpjps of diflferent arrangements from any 
of these ; but in gene];a{ ^they may be referred to one or other 
of the above heads. * . ' . 



Perpendicular English Fronts. 

The first to be noticed of these, and by far the finest west 
front, is that of Beverley Minster, a building much less known 
than its great value merits it should be. What the west front 
of York is to the Decorated style, this is to the Perpendicular, 
with this addition, that in this front nothing but one style is 
seen — all is harmonious. Like York Minster, it consists of 
a very large west window to the nave, and two towers for 
the end of the aisles. This window is of nine lights, and the 
tower windows of three lights. The windows in the tower 
correspond in range nearly with those of the aisles and clere- 
story windows of the nave ; the upper windows of the tower 
are belfry windows. Each tower has four large and eight 
small pinnacles, and a very beautiful battlement. The whole 
front is panelled, and the buttresses, which have a very bold 
projection, are ornamented with various tiers of niche-work, 
of excellent composition and most delicate execution. The 
doors are uncommonly rich, and have the hanging feathered 
ornament ; the canopy of the great centre door runs up above 
the sill of the window, and stands free in the centre light, with 
a very fine efiect. The gable has a real tympanum, which is 
filled with fine tracery. The east front is fine, but mixed with 
Early English. The west fronts of Winchester, Gloucester, 
Chester, Bath, and Windsor, are all of this style, and all of 
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nearly the same parts^ — a great window and two side ones, 
with a large door and sometimes side ones ; Chester has only 
one side window. Though in some respects much alike, they 
are really very different. Winchester has three rich porches 
to its doors ; Gloucester a very rich battlement, with the 
canopy of the great window running through it; Chester 
a very fine door with niches on each side ; Bath, a carious 
representation of Jacob's dream, the ladders forming a sort 
of buttresses, and ant^els filling the space about the head of 
the great window ; Windsor is plain, except its noble window 
and beautiful pierced parapet and battlements : but it is cu- 
rious that in all these examples the nave is flanked by octa- 
gonal towers; at Winchester and Gloucester, crowned with 
pinnacles ; at Chester and Windsor with ogee heads, and at 
Bath by an open battlement. The ends of King's College 
Chapel, Cambridge, are nearly alike, but that one has a door 
and the other not ; these also are flanked with octagonal 
towers, which are finished with buttresses, pinnacles, and an 
ogee top. Of east ends, York is almost the only one which 
preserves the whole elevation, and this is the richest of all; 
it is highly ornamented with niches in the buttresses, and 
has octagonal turrets which finish in very tall pinnacles, of 
a size equal to small spires, but which, from the great eleva- 
tion of the front, do not appear at all too large. Of small 
churches, the west end of St. George's, Doncaster, and Trinity 
Church, Hull, are fine examples ; as are the east ends of Louth 
Church in Lincolnshire, and Warwick Church, as well as its 
beautiful companion the Beauchamp Chapel. 

[It is remarkable that scarcely any distinction can be drawn 
between the fronts of the earliest and the latest examples of 
this style. The west front of Winchester Cathedral, and the 
east front of Warwick Church mentioned here amongst the 
last, are in actual date among the earliest, being built in 
the time of Richard the Second, as recorded, and as farther 
shewn, in the instance of Warwick, by the tomb of the founder 
standing in the middle of the chancel, the details of which 
agree with those of the east front The Beauchamp Chapel 
follows this a few } ears later in actual date, but scarcely later 
in style, for the east front of the chancel is one continual 
series of panels. The west front of St. George's, Windsor, is 
of the time of Edward the Fourth. The west fronts of Bath 
Abbey Church, and King's College Chapel, are of the time 
of Henry the Eighth, yet the design of all of them is to 
a great extent the same, a continual series of panels.] 
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Perpendicular English Porches. 

Of these there are so many that it is no easy matter to 
choose examples, but three may be noticed : first, that at- 
tached to the south-west tower of Canterbury Cathedral, which 
is covered with fine niches ; secondly, the south porch at 
Gloucester, which has more variety of outline, and is nearly 
as rich in niches; the third is the north porch at Beverley^ 
and this is, as a panelled front, perhaps unequalled. The door 
has a double canopy, the inner an ogee, and the outer a tri- 
angle, with beautiful crockets and tracery, and is flanked 
by fine buttresses breaking into niches, and the space above 
the canopy to the cornice is panelled ; the battlement is com- 
posed of rich niches, and the buttresses crowned by a group 
of four pinnacles. The small porches of this style are many 
of them very fine, but few equal those of King's College 
Chapel, Cambridge. 

[The west porches of Winchester Cathedral are very remark- 
able, especially on account of their early date for this style; 
they are said to be part of the work of Bishop Edington, and 
the vaulting is rather of transitional detail^ though the general 
aspect is decidedly Perpendicular. 

There is frequently a room over the porch, the use and name 
of which is much disputed ; it is now commonly called the 
Parvise, but this is entirely a modern and erroneous applica- 
tion of that name ; the parm in French is a term still in use 
for the open space around the principal entrance of a cathedral 
or large church : for instance, the space in front of the north 
transept at Bouen is called the Par vis. 

The original use of this chamber is not clear ; in some cases 
it seems to have been intended and used for the parish muni- 
ment-room, and in the time of James I. it was often converted 
into the place for a parish library ; in some instances there is 
an original fire-place and chimney to this chamber, and it is 
supposed to have been the residence of a recluse — a purpose 
to which the room over the vestry on the north side of the 
chancel was also applied. 

Many fine gatehouses of this style have been preserved in 
various parts of the country. The gatehouse is the portion 
most commonly preserved of our ancient abbeys or other mo- 
nastic establishments, and also of the houses of the nobility 
and gentry of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.] 
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Perpendicular English Fonts. 

The fonts of this style are very numeroos, and of all sorts of 
workmanship, from the roughest description to that most ela- 
borate specimen at Walsingham Church in Norfolk. To some 
of these remain font-covers of wood, of which a few are com- 
posed of very good tabernacle- work. 

[The fonts are generally raised upon steps, when in their 
original position, and these steps are sometimes richly orna- 
mented with panelling. The fonts themselves are also most 
commonly panelled, and the panels are often filled with sculp- 
ture, representing the Evangelistic symbols, the seven sacra- 
ments of the Roman Catholic Church, the emblems of the 
Passion, angels bearing shields, heraldic and other devices. 
The bowl is frequently supported by angels, and round the 
stone are figures under canopies, or lions. 

These rich Perpendicular fonts are particularly abundant 
in Norfolk and Suffolk, but they are also common in other 
parts of England, especially in Somersetshire and Devonshire. 
At Trunch in Norfolk the font is placed in a kind of baptistery 
of rich Perpendicular wood-work ; and at St. Peter Mancroft, 
Norwich, is another example, similar but not so fine, and much 
mutilated.] 

It must not be supposed from the rich examples given on the 
opposite page, that Perpendicular fonts are usually of this rich 
character; they are very numerous, and many of them are 
as plain as possible. But fonts form a distinct subject, on 
which two valuable works have been written : the first ^ with 
numerous copper-plate engravings. The other ^ published some 
years afterwards, chiefly under the direction of Mr. Thomas 
Combe, has a large number of very fine woodcuts by Orlando 
Jewitt, by whom most of the woodcuts in this work were also 
executed, and who was quite unrivalled as a wood-engraver: 
nor is it probable that we shall ever again have such wood- 
cuts. Photography and photo-engravings now take their place 
in public estimation, but these good woodcuts often give a 
better idea of the originals than the photograph does. 

^ A series of Akciemt Baptismal <* Illustration of Baptibmal Foiiitb, 

Fonts chronologically arranged, dravn with an Introdaciion by F. A. Paley, 

by F. Simpson, junr., engraved by London, 1844, 8vo. 
''B. Roberts,London, 1828, royal 8yo. 
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Of the Perpendicular English Style. 

The appearance of Perpendicular buildings is very various, 
so much depends on the length to which panelling, the great 
source of ornament, is carried. The triforium is almost en- 
tirely lost, the clerestory windows resting often on a string 
which bounds the ornaments in the spandrels of the arches, 
but there is not unfrequently under these windows, in large 
buildings, a band of sunk or pierced panelling of great 
richnesa 

Of this style so many buildings are in the finest preserva- 
tion, that it is difficult to select ; but, on various accounts, 
several claim particular attention. The choir at York is one 
of the earliest buildings ; indeed it is, in general arrange- 
ment, like the nave, but its ornamental parts, the gallery 
under the windows, the windows themselves, and much of 
its panelling in the interior, are completely of Perpendicular 
character, though the simple grandeur of the piers is the same 
as the nave. The choir of Gloucester is also of this style, and 
most completely so, for the whole interior is one series of 
open-work panels laid on the Norman work, parts of which 
are cut away to receive them; it forms a very ornamental 
whole, but by no means a model for imitation. 

Of the later character are three most beautiful specimens, 
King's College Chapel, Cambridge, Henry the Seventh's 
Chapel, and St. George's, Windsor ; in these, richness of or- 
nament is lavished on every part, and they are particularly 
valuable for being extremely different from each other, though 
in many respects alike. Of these, undoubtedly St. George's, 
Windsor, is the most valuable, from the great variety of com- 
position arising from its plan; but the roof and single line 
of wall of King's College Chapel, Cambridge, deserves great 
attention, and the details of Henry the Seventh's Chapel will 
always command it, from the great delicacy of their execution. 

Of small churches, there are many excellent models for imi- 
tation, 80 that in this style, with some care and examination, 
scarcely anything need be executed but from absolute au- 
thority. The monumental chapels of this style are peculiarly 
deserving attention, and often of the most elaborate work- 
manship. 

The castellated remains of this style are generally much 
altered, to render them habitable : parts of Windsor Castle 
are good ; the exterior of Tattershall Castle, in Lincolnshire, 
remains nearly unaltered. 

[The houses of this style which remain to us in a nearly 
perfect state, so far, at least, as the exterior is concerned, are 
still numerous, though they are disappearing every year ; these 
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honaes are ia general very slightly fortified, and ic the late 
examples the fortifications appear to be intended more for show 
than for use. Someraetahire is the richest county for houses 
of this class ; Dorsetshire and Wiltshire also are rich in them, 
and they are scattered about in other parts of the country. 
A number of them are engraved in the third volume of the 
"Domestic Architecture of the Middle Ages'*," and detailed 
drawings, with plans of several of them, are contained in 
Pugin and Walker's " Examples of Gothic Architecture." 




Bvatt Ina, SUitimbniT- 



The " George" Inn at Glastonbury is a well-known example 
of a Domestic building of this style, with a panelled front, and 



' Boms Bcconnt of Domestio Archi- 
tecture in England, from the Conqaest 
to the end of the thirteenth cantor;, 
with nnmerona illnBtratiuns from ex- 
isting remains from orit^nal dtawings, 



b; T. HadBon Tnmer, second edition, 
Oxford, 1677, 8to. With an Introduc- 
tion from Edwwd I., to Henry VUI., 
b; the Editor of the OI088U7 of Ardii- 
tectnre, in three TolnmeB, 8to. 
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a bay-window of two stories resting on a substractore. There 
is also a fine inn, or hostelry, of this style at Grantham, in 
Lincolnshire ; indeed, the old hostelries of the fifteenth cen- 
tury are not nncommon in many parts of England. The houses 
of the abbots and priors of the monasteries have frequently 
been preserved and turned into gentlemen's houses, now gene- 
rally ae$i:enerated into farm-houses. 

The Deanery at Wells is a very fine house of this style ; the 
exterior is nearly perfect, and the interior only disguised by 
modem partitions, which could easily be removed. 

At Muchelney, the abbot's house is nearly perfect, and a fine 
example of a nobleman's house of the time of Henry YII. and 
VIII. In the same parish is a small vicarage-house of the 
same period, quite complete, with the hall, the cellar, and the 
solar, and on the opposite side of the passage, or screens, 
the kitchen and offices, but all on a small scale — a diminutive 
gentleman's house. 

At South Petherton is a fine manor-house of the time of 
Henry VI., in which the arrangement is more in accordance 
with modern usae^es, having a dining-room with a drawing- 
room over it, with a magnificent bay-window of two stories ; 
it is quite complete, even to the timbers, but these are in 
a very dilapidated state from neglect. 

Crosby Hall is a well-known example of a merchant's house 
of this style, and St. Mary's Hall at Coventry is another, re- 
markably complete, with its Kitchen and offices, and small 
apartments, as well as the great halL The Guildhall in 
London retains its original wails and lower chamber of this 
style, but the great hsJl was long spoiled by a modem roof. 
It has been restored in very good taste. 

The abbot's house at Wenlock, in Shropshire, is a very 
complete and curious example; the arrangement here also is 
more like the modern custom — a house of two stories without 
any great hall. 

Most of the engravings of Medieval Houses in the work 
mentioned on the previous page, are from the excellent draw- 
ings of Mr. William Twopeny, who was not only one of the 
best architectural draughtsmen of his time, but also one of the 
best-informed antiquaries, particularly on this special subject. 
He was the first person to call attention to the peculiar class 
of early churches now commonly called Anglo-Saxon, but he 
always said, that the more numerous they are, the less likely 
thev are to be earlier than 1000, and he considered them 
to be almost entirely of the eleventh century, and belonging 
as much to the Danish settlers, as to the Anglo-Saxons, or 
English as we are taught to call them. 




mSTOEIOAL APPENDK TO THE PEBPENMCtlLAR 
ENGLISH STYLE. 



KECOBDS OF BUILDINGS DUBINO THE BEION OF 
BICHARD II., A.D. 1377—1399. 




AjiDl ud Pp^|*t lit Bkhud H- 

i..t>. 1377. The tomb of Edward III. in Westmliuter Abbey. Tlie 
■tyle is Perpeodiculu-, but early in the atyle; 
the canopy bas a panelled parapet sunnounted 
by a row of the Tudor-flower onuunent *. 

A.n, 1377. Shirburn Castle, Oxfordshire, built 
by Hartin de I'lsle. The outer walls are nearly 
perfect, and are early Perpendicular ; the in- 
tenor is entirely modernized. 

A.D. 1378— 1411. Canterbury Cathedral ; the 
nave and western transepts rebuilt in the Per- 
pendicular style, with panelling i>. (See one bay 
ofit, p.2S9.) 

A.D. 1380. Bolton Castle, in Wensleydale, 

Torkshire, built by Richard le 6(ux>pe, Lord Chancellor, who ob- 
tained the royal licence to crenellate it in this year. The walla 
are nearly perfect, and it is a very fine and lofty building in 
a mixed style. 

A.n. 1380. Couling Castle, Eent, built b^ Jobs de Cobham, who 
obtained the royal licence to creaellate his manor-hoase (mantuM 

• FoiengraTings,ieeBlore'B"Uonii- tnrsl HiBU>ry,"j>p. 117— 12B; snd for 
raenUl Bsnuini," Neale'i " We«tmin- engTBTingB, Bntton's " CaUiedialB," 
star Abbe;," Ao. Uvxnj't " Handbook," Sn. 

* See FrofsNoi Willii's " Architeo- 
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HISTORICAL NOTICES, 



manerii) at this date. The walls of the gatehouse remain nearly 
perfect. 

A.D. 1380 . Canterbury. — Holy Cross Church, rebuilt on a new 

site®. This church contains a mixture of the Decorated and Perpen- 
dicular styles. 

A.D. 1380 — 1407. The chapter-house of Ho wden, Yorkshire. Henry 
Smith, clerk, prebendary of this church, bequeaths in this year 10/. 
to the fabric of the chapter-house ^. This work and the tower were 
carried on from 1389 to 1407 by Walter Skirlawe, Bishop of Durham •. 
This chapter-house is octagonal, of Perpendicular date, but early in 
the style ; it is unroofed, but the walls and details are nearly perfect. 
(See Plato.) 

A.D. 1380. A column in the south aisle of Ropsley Church, near 
Grantham, in Lincolnshire, has this inscription on it : — 

lEsta roluna facta atr ^m. 5tf jVlfci^us anno 9iii i^'. <!C.CD.®.°.XX3CX. et nome 
factoris ^^omas ICittlc tic Corbp. 

The details of this column are Decorated, but it is inserted under an 
Early English arch. 

A.D. 1380—1386. New College, Oxford, built by William of 
"Wykeham, "laying the first stone of the same himself, March 5, 
1379 [1380], and dedicating it unto the honor of God and tho 
blessed virgin Mary. Being finished, the first warden and fellowes 
all together took possession of it April 14, 1386, at the third honr 
[i.e. nine o'clock] in the morning'.*' 

A.D. 1380 — 1401. The choir of Campden Church, in Gloucester- 
shire, rebuilt by William Greville, woolstapler, who is buried in the 
chancel, where a fine brass representing him and his wife is still to 
be seen. Tho nave and tower are later. 

A.D. 1381. The tomb of Thomas Hatfield, Bishop of Dnrham, in 
his cathf dral *. 

A.D. 1381 — 1396. Mepham or Meopham Church, in Kent, repaired 
and in a great degree rebuilt by William Courtenay, Archbishop of 
Canterbury **. 

A.D. 1381—1396. Saltwood Castle, Kent, enlarged by William 
Courtenay, Archbishop of Canterbury ». The fine gatehouse is of 
this period. 

A.D. 1381—1391. St. Mary's Church at Warwick rebuilt by 
Thomas Beauchamp II., Earl of Warwick, in execution of the wiU 
of Thomas I., his father. The chancel of this period remains, and is 



* Somner's *• Canterbury," p. 168 ; 
and Appendix, p. 87. 

«* TeH. Ehor. Surtees Society. 

* " Construxit etiam Campanile de 
Honldon in comitatu Eboracensi, snm- 
m» magnitndinis, quod quidam pro 
incolis ejusdcm loci de Honldon, si 
fortoito aqnanun inondatio eveniret, 
tanqoam refnginm fecit, magnos snmp- 
tns in reparatione predictse ecclesiffi ef- 
fondebat; abi qnoque domum capi- 
tnlarem perpnlchram, eidem ecolesiflB 



oonjonctam, construxit.** — Rut, Du- 
nelm. Script, tres^ p. 144. 

' Godwin's "Catalogue of tho Bi- 
shops of England,** p. 186 ; and Lowth*8 
"Life of William of Wykeham,** pp. 
181, 182. 

' See BIore*B "Monumental Be- 
mains,'* No. 14. 

^ Godwin*s "Catalogue of the Bi- 
shops of England,** p. 106. 

1 Hasted*8 " Hist, of Kent,** iii. 405. 
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early PerpenJiiculaT'^; and the tomb of 'OiOTnaa Benn champ, Earl o( 
Warn'ick, and his Countess, remain in the middle of the choir '. 




' I>nRdal8'a"W«nriekBh!TB,"p.288; 'Sea Dngdale's " WHwiokBhire," 

"Notioea of the ChnrcheBoI Warwick- p. 288; Gonrfi'a " Beiml<^tl_Mwm; 

ahire;" and "AroluBoL Jonrn.," ii. ments;" Bud Blare's 
109—113. 
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HISTORICAL KOnCES, 



A.D. 1381 — 1412. The cloisters of Gloucester Cathedral, completed 
within this period by Abbot "Walter Froucester, They had been 
commenced, and carried as far as the door of the chapter-house, by 
his predecessor Thomas de Horton, who resigned his office in 1377, 
and died soon afterwards". 

A.D. 1381. Gisbume Priory, Yorkshire. "William Lord Lati- 
mer in this year directs his executors to complete the vaulting of the 
north aisle of this church as he had begun it, and bequeaths 500 
marc« to build a bell-tower \ The ruins of this priory are chiefly 
Decorated °. 

A.D. 1382—1388. Thornton Abbey, Lincolnshire. The abbot and 
convent obtained this year the royal licence to erenellate ''a certain 
new house" there in 1382; without doubt the beautiful gatehouse, 
which still remains quite perfect, and of which we have given en- 
gravings and some account of th« architectural details at pp. 227, 228. 
The licence is repeated on the Bolls six years afterwards, probably 
when it was completed. (See Plate.) 

A.D. 1385. Bodiam, or Bodyam Casitle, Sussex, built by Sir Edward 
Dalynrigge, who obtained the royal licence this year. It is described 
in the Holl, both as the family manor-house and as a castle for defence 
of the coast against invaders. The walls are nearly perfect, and it is 
a fine example of a castle in the early Perpendicular style, with most 
of the offices remaining. 

A.D. 1385. Donington Castle, Berkshire, built by Eichard Alber- 
bury, as shewn by the licence to erenellate it. The shell of the gate- 
house remains, and is fine early Perpendicular. 

A.D. 1386. Etchingham Church, Sussex, built by William, first 
Baron of EtchingharaP. ''It is a curious church with a tower in 
the centre, partly Decorated, with some good windows, and partly 
Perpendicular." 

A.D. 1387—1393. Winchester College, built by Bishop AVilliam of 
Wykeham. The foundation-stone was laid on the 26th of March, 1387, 
and on the 28th of March, 1 393, the warden and society made their 
solemn entrance into tlie buildings i. 

A.D. 1389 — 1407. The central tower or lantern of York Cathedral, 
built by Walter Skirlawe, Bishop of Durham'. It is fine early 
Perpendicular. 

A.D. 1390—1392. The great east window of Exeter Cathedral 
reconstructed by Bishop Bitten, who remodelled the Norman work in 
the choir at this time, and changed entirely the apparent style to the 
Decorated, though the Norman walls remained. This window is 
Perpendicular ". 



■ Monaxticon^ vol. i. p. 642; and 
Britten's *• Hist, of Gloucester Catb.," 
pp.26, 27, PI. xiv. 

" Test.Khor.f Surtees Society. 

** The east end is engraved in Mon. 
Ang., vol. vi. 

p " Ecolesiologist," Oct. 1857. 

4 Godwin's ** Catalogue of the Bi- 
shops of England/' p. 186 ; and Lowth's 
" Life of WiUiam of Wykeham," p. 191. 



' " Hio etiam magnam partem OAia> 
panilis vulgo LanUm Minsterii Ebo- 
racensis constrozit, in medio oujiui 
operis arma sua posuit." — HUt, Dv* 
tielm. Script, tres^ p. 144. 

• Britton's " Hist, of Exeter Gaihe. 
dral," p. 95; and Freeman's "Ajchi* 
tectural History" of this cathedral, 
from the Fabric Bolls and the Acts of 
the Chapter. 
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A.s. 1390—1400. The chancel of Balsham Chnrch, in CombiiJge- 
thiie, built and " stalled with twenty-one stalls of good oak," by 
John Sleforcl, rector, who died in 1400, and was buried in the middle 
of it, under a slab with his figure, and the following inscription en- 
graTcd on a brass plate : — 

Sofeannrs SlrfecH Didaa itctot manboq. nllcloB, 
VntBB ntin BiTictnt, \actt He mb matmnit ptcins, 
jfiMai tttaiainm (onitana, nlloi bicfoTum, 
^vnn rti ^atDBiUne Uilfitrai, all mala laiDiiB. 
ffiaTDTDtam rtiit iUlns bum btnt biiti, 
7ccl»iam Btnutt ^anc, nnnquam poitca Iniit. 
T^u ftcli Blalla, large fnnbtnaquc mttalla*. 

This church is a mixture of the Decorated and Perpendicular styles ". 

A.D. 1391 — 1411. The chapter-house at Cnnt(.Tbury repaired and 
partly rebuilt by Prior Thomas Chillenden, with the assiatance of 
the Arehbiahops William Courtenay and Thomas Arundel*. The 
name of Prior Chillenden is on the great western window, which 
was probably constructed by him. The arms of Arehbiahops Courte- 
nay and Arundel are also in some parti of the stone-work. 

A.D. 1392. Penshurst, Kent. A licence to creuellafo the manor- 
house was graiitt'd in this year to John Devcrcux. Another licence 
had previously been granted in 1341 to John do Pull eney, and there 
is some doubt as to which period belongs the fine baronial hall, which 
remains perfect, and is by far the finest part of the bouse ; the style 
seems rather to belong to the former period)'. 

A.D. 1392. Wardour Castle, "Wiltshire, built by John Lord Lovell, 
as his manor-house. The walls are nearly perfect, and very fine early 
Perpendicular; they are unusually lofty, and quite contradict the 
popular idea that medieval houses were always low. 

A.D. 1394. The tomb of Sir John Hawkwood, in Sible Hedingham 
Church, Essex '. 





ol Bichud IL uid ftsMn iBD» Dl Boheinla, Iram Uislr Tomb. 



A.T>. 1394. The tomb of King Kichard II., and Anne his queen, 
in Westminster Abbey Church, erected for both by Kichard himself 

• Pegge's " Sylloge," p. 109 ; Blome- ' For an engrftving of this ball see 

field's ColUet. Cantab., p. 202; and "Doin. Arch.," toI. ii. p. 378. and the 

LfBons' Magna Britannia, vol. ii. pt. i. interior as the frontispiece to the 

p.65. Lyeons sajB he died in 1401. same Tolome ; Bee itleo Naah'a "Man- 

° See "Arcliit. Topography, Comb.," sionsof the Olden Time." 

Ho. 144. ■ Gongh's " Bapni Monmn.," Tol. i. 

' Britton'B "Hist, of Canterbnr; p. 163. 
Catbedral,"p.3e, Fl. XT. 
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at the death of his wife. The gilding alone of the two bronze figures 
placed upon it is recorded to have cost upwards of four hundred 
marcs ^ 

A.D. 1394 — 1410. The nave and aisles of "Winchester Cathedral 
remodelled, (with the exception of the portion begun by Bishop 
Edington, as mentioned under a.d. 1360,) by Bishop "William of 
"Wykeham, who dying in 1404, before the works were entirely finished, 
left a lar^e sum of money to be applied for their completion **. 

A.D. 1395 . Maidstone College and Church, in Kent, built by 

"William Courtenay, Archbishop of Canterbury, on the site of the old 
hospital founded there in 1260 by Archbishop Boniface^. 

A.D. — - 1396. Colmouth Church, Bedfordshire, built by Gerard 
Braybrook, knight, Lord of Woodhull, described as just finished and 
ready for consecration in Bishop Buckingham's Memoranda, fol. 430, 
in the bishop^s registry at Lincoln. The church is in the Perpendicular 
style, consisting of chancel and nave without aisles, and west tower 
with a lofty spire, and an original vestry on the north side of the 
chancel. 

A.D. 1397 — 1399. Westminster Hall repaired. The walls were 
carried up two feet higher ; the windows altered ; a stately porch 
and a new roof constructed, according to the design of Master Henry 
Zeneley •*. 

A.D. 1396 and 1398. Penrith Castle, Cumberland. A licence to 
crenellate his house here was granted to William Strickland in the 
former year, and to make additions to it in the latter. It is described 
as in the marches of Scotland. There are some ruins of it, but not 
very important. 

A.D. 1398. The abbot and convent of Chester obtain the royal 
licence to crenellate their manor-houses of luce, Saighton, and Sutton. 
Of the first there are considerable remains ; the waUs of the hall are 
perfect. Of the second there are also portions of this date, but part 
IS earlier, including a very elegant gatehouse. At Sutton there are 
also some remains, now a farm-house. This licence is repeated in 
the 11th Henry lY., a.d. 1410, probably when the buildings were 
completed. 



• Smith's '* History of Westminster 
Abbey,"vol. i. p.206. 

* Lowth's*' Life of William of Wyke- 
ham," pp. 210— 214. 

« Gkni win's " Catal. of the Bishops 
of England," p. 106 ; Moruuticon, vol. 



vi. p. 1394; and Hasted's **Hi8t. of 
Kent," vol ii. p. 214, and voL iv. 
p. 724. 

*i Smith's *' Antiquities of West- 
minster," p. 53. 
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HOUSE OF LANCASTER, a.d. 1399—1460. 



CaUar of Henrr 17. 




tadga of John of Q&imt. 



RECORDS OF BUILDINGS DURING THE REIGN OF, 
Henry IV., a.d. 1399—1413. 

A.D, 1399—1401. Headou Church, Yorkaliiro. The central tower 
built by Hugh de Hedon, 
treaeurer of York Minater ■, 
It is a lofty and fine Per- 
pendiculflr tower, 

A.D. 1401— Mil. Tong 
Church, fehropshirn, rebuilt • 
by Isobel, widow of Sir 1 
Pulke Penbrugge'. It is 
a fine cruciform church, 
with a central tower and 
s|)ire, the whole of early , 
Perpendicular character, 
except a small portion of 
tlie Bouih aisle of the nave, 
which belongs to an cariiiT 
church. The chancel re- 
tains the fine early wood- 
work. 

A.D. 1401. Carlisle Ca- 
thedral. The north tran- 
sept rebuilt by Bishop 
Strickland in the Perpen- 
dicular style, 

A.D. 1401—1414. St. 
Mary's Hall, Coventry. It 
is DOW the Town-hall, but 
was originally the hall of 
St. Mary's Guild, and is 
a very perfect house of the period, with its kitchen and offices, and 
cellars and small apartments, as well as the great hall itself; all find 
early Perpendicular. The dat« is ascertained from the city records. 

A.D. 1403 . The tower of Howden Church, Yorkshire, com- 

* Bune's " Fabric Bolls," p. xii. ii. pp. 1 — 13, ami the authorities there 




Boatb Ude, Tont 



' See " AiduBOlogiaal Jonnial," voL 



u. pp.1- 
cited. 
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pleted Roon after this date; 'Walter Skirlawe, Biahop of Snrhan, 
bequeathed "40/. in fabricatione campanilis ecoleaiffi de Howden*." 
(See A.v. 1380.) Tbia tower is fine esrly Ferpendicnlar work. 

A..V. 1403. Sleaford Chnrcb, 'LiDcolnshire, partly rebuilt at thu 
date, as appears from an inscription at tbe east end, engraved in 
Fegf^'s Sylloge, p. 73. The style of this part of the chnrcb is Per- 
peodicular. 

A.D. 1 404. Tbe shrine or monamental cbapel of William of Wyke- 
bam, Bishop of Winchester, erected ia his cathedral. Godvin'' says 
that " this tomb had been long before provided for him." It is fine 
and rich Perpendicular, carved with panelling'. 

A.D. 1404 — 1447. Winchester Cathedral oontinaed bySisbop Bean- 
fort, vbose bust and armorial bearings are carved on the bosses of 
the nsTC. 

A.D. 1405—1408. The great east window of York Cathedral act 
up with painted gla^a by John Thornton of Coventry, glazier, aa 
appears by the indenture preserved among the Chapter Records, and 
tnukscribed among Torre's U8S. ^ This magnificent window ia veil 
known as one of our finest examples of the Perpendicular style. Tbe 
mutilated body of Archbishop Scrope was buried in tbe choir in thia 
year. 

A.n. 1408. Tbe tomb of Tobn Oower in St. Saviour's Church, 
Southwark, in the Perpendicular style '. 

A.i>. 1411. Little Chart Church, Kent. 

"John Duell bought Calehill in this parish in 12 Hen. IT., beantified and 
glased the north part of the church. The eastern part of the north aisle wm 
parted off by a screen, and formed a chapel, which was the burial-place of 
tbe familjr from thia period for two or three centuries. The steeple ii said 
to have been built bj Sir John Dsrell in the reign of Henry Vll." 

A.D. 1410—1427. The rebuilding of St. Michael's Chapel in Can- 
terbury Cathedral, begun by Prior 
Thomas Cbillenden, and finished by 
his successor John Wodnesberg ". On 
the bosses of the vault of an apart- 
ment above this chapel are three 
heads, with tbe names of tbe persons 
represented, ineoribed on labels; the 
eastern one has Tnoiua Csill .... 
pRioB ; the middle one JoHira Wod- 
NTSBSBOH Pbiok; the western one 
WiLLMs s MouBcH DisdPULDS. Wil- 
liam Uolasch, who, in 1427, suc- 
ceeded John Wodnesberg, bad pro- 
bably under this prior the ™P^'-b™|_ 
intendencc of the work, 

I ATon. ^np,, vol. Ti. p.1473. ^ng., vol. vi. p. 1175; and Britton, 

' "Catalogue of Bishops," p. 187. p. 81. 

' ForengraTii]gB,seeBiore'B"Monn' ' It is engraved in Elsie's " Uouo- 

nental Remains," Lowth'a "Life of mental Bemains." 

WykBham," 4o. ■ Hsited's ■' Hirt. of Kent," voL ir. 

'' This indenture is printed bjRaine, pp. 324^236. 

"FalRio Bolls," p. 39: and in Htm, ■> Lelaad's " Itu.," voL vL firi. S. 
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A.s. 1411 ■ ' . The Guildhall, London, commenced. It is a fine 
building in the FerpeDdlcnlar stylo, of two stories, the great hall on 
the uppor story, with the usual vaulted chamber below, which is very 
little altered. The hall itself was long spoiled by a vile modem roof, 
hut has been admirably restored to its pristine beauty, much to the 
credit of the citizens of I^ondon. 

A.9. 1412. Catterick Church, Yorkshire, built; the contract for 
hoilding it was published by the Rev. J. Baine, 4to., 1834. 



RECORDS OF BUILDINGS DURING THE REIGN OF 
Henry V., a.d. 1413—1422. 



A.D. 1413. The tomb of Henry IV. in Canterbury Cathedral, in 
the Perpendicular style, with a flat canopy surmounted by a promi- 
nent row of the Tudor-flower". 



BtnfT IT., num 





Joan Dl Hav&m, ilnMn at Hemrr IT. 



A.D. 1415. The tomb of Thomas Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel, in 
Arundel Church, Sussex. A fine Perpendicular tomb '. 

A.n. 1420—1431. The church of St. Laurence, at Ipswich, built 
by John Bottold, as recorded in the following inscription on a stono 
OTcr his grave : — 

SuBJACET HOC L;kPioE John BoTTOLn, vir phobcs ipsz: 
Ipsids ecclesia primus ikceptok rnit iste: 
Cejrs ANiMs DouiNB hiskreris tu bone Chbiste. 
Obiit u.cccc.xszi. UTEBA DouiNicAus G.* 

* It is engraved in Blore'a " MonO' 
meDtal BemainB," Britton, An. 
> EngrsTed in BIore'H " Monumental 
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A.V. 1420 — 1437. The west front and south porch of Gloucester 
Cathedral, built by Abbot John Uorwent'. 

"He built the vest part of the church, and made the porch and vest 
frontispiece from the ground, designinfc, if he bad lived, to have made the 
Thole oodj of the church of like work *." 

t..l>. X420 — 1440. The ceiling of the choir, the windows of the 
aisles, and a rich monuinenlal chapel in St. Albau's Abbey, built by 
Abbot John de Wbeathamsted '. 

A.n. 1422 . The college at Higbam Ferrara, in Northampton- 
shire, founded by Henry Chicheley, Archbishop of Canterbury ". The 
chapel and several purts of the domestic buildings remain. 

A.Jt. 1422 . The collegiate church, now the cathednd, at 

Manchester, founded by Thomas West, Lord de la Warre. It is 
a fine Perpendicular church*. 



KECORDS OF BUILDINGS DDRING THE EEIGN OF 
Hkkry VI., A.i>. 1422— 14G1. 




Hargaret ot Anjoo. 

From [uiiiUd dui gt Uie peilBt, 

no* Is a vlDdov In 4Im 

BodleUn UliiuT. 

A.B. 1424. The transepts of Merton College Chapel being finished, 
the church was rc-dcdicated in this year. The style of this part is 
fine Perpendicular, The tower was added in 1448—1450, built upon 
the old arches; the builder's account is preserved among the college 
archives*. 

■ Won. Ang., vol. vi. pp. 142i, 1425. 

' Licentia llcgia pro fnudatioiiis 
Onrdene, Pftt. of Hen. T., part i. m. 
13 ; iltm. Atm., vol. vi. p. 142i. 

' Wood's Hist, bj Ontcli, p. IS; 
for eugraviogB, see InKram'a " Ue- 
moriala of Oilord," vol. i., ific. 



' Willia's '■ Mitred Abbeys," vol. i. 
p. 116 ; and Carter's " Acconnt of the 
Cath. of (iloncester," p. 9, PI. v. 

• MS. Cotton, lol. 139, ap. Afon. 
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A.D. 1424—1433. The church of St. Mary, at Bury St. Edmund's, 
Suffolk, rebuilt ^ 

''It is a Perpendicular building, not so rich outside as St James's, but 
some portions ot the interior are fully equal, and the wood roof of the nave 
is a very rich and fine one. The tower is low and massive ; it stands partly 
in the north aisle, and the lower part seems of earlier date. There is a fine 
Decorated north door, and a porch of later date with a singular and beauti- 
ful roof.'* 

A.D. 1427 — 1455. The upper part of the chapter-house of Exeter 
Cathedral rebuilt by Bishop Edmund de Lacy. The panelled ceiling, 
which is of wood, and still retains the original painting, ha<«, besides 
the arms of this prelate, those also of Bishop Bothe, who occupied 
that see from 1465 to 1478, and is very likely the work of the 
latter *. 

A.D. 1430. The cloisters of Norwich Cathedral, completed by 
Bishop William Alnwyk *. 

A.D. 1430 — 1440. The chancel of Luton Church, Bedfordshire, 
bmlt by John de Wheatharasted, Abbot of St. Alban's **. 

A.D. 1430, vel circa. The tower of Iron Acton Cliurch, Gloucester- 
shire, built by Robert Poyntz, as appears from the following inscrip- 
tion round his monumental brass in the same church : — 

^ere Iptb BoberD Bopnt? 
ICorlr of 3Ercnacton anU ti)QS steppl xnxi maktli, fDi)o IreQlfe 

t^e f^ftene tia? of funne 
t})t xittt of otDtt Xortr m coco xx .... of tDl)os soule goO ^abc mcrcQ Hmcn. 

He died in 1437 ^. This church is of Perpendicular character. 

A.D. 1431. The west part of Balliol College Library, Oxford, built 
by Thomas Chace, Master of the college **. 

A.D. 1433 — 1455. Tattershall Castle, Lincolnshire, built also by 
the Lord Treasurer Cromwell, whose arms occur in several places in 
the work. It is a fine tower-built house of brick ^. A considerable 
part of the church adjoining is of the same period. In his will', 
dated Dec. 1451, he gives directions for his body to be removed to 
the chancel, when the new church was built. In a codicil dated 
Michaelmas-day, 1454, he leaves directions for the new edifying and 
constructing the body of the church and the collegiate buildings, 
which shews that the choir was then finished. This interesting 
church remains much in the same state as it was left by him and his 
executors. 



r See a Monograph of this choroh.with Britannica, vol. iv. 

numerous engravings, by S. Tymms, " Atkins* " History of Glouoester- 

1854. shire." p. 106. 

« Britten's ••Hist, of Exeter Cath.," •» Wood»B ••History of the Colleges 

pp. 97, 98, PI. zviii. ; and Freeman's and Halls in the University of Ox- 

•• Architectural History '* of the same. ford," p. 89. 

• Blomefield's ••Hist, of Norfolk," ' See •• Domestic Architecture,'* vol. 

vol. ii. p. 3. iii. pp. 10 and 229. 

^ Hist, of Luton,inBi62. Topograph, < Test, Ebor., vol. ii. pp. 197, <&c. 
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Fonh ud Tindow of Ui« Chapel ft), Eoatli VlugfleKL 




FnUurlufhaT Chnrohi ffoithanta, a.d, 1130. 
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A.D. 1433 — 1455. South "Wingfield Manor-house, Derbyshire, built 
by Ealph Lord Cromwell, Lord High Treasurer of England under 
Henry VI. It remains nearly perfect, and is a fine example of a 
nobleman's house in the Perpendicular style s^. Lord Cromwell's 
badge, a bag or purse, was carved in stone over the gateway, and 
in some of the wood- work ^. 

A.D. 1434. The south aisle of the abbey church of Pershore, 
"Worcestershire, built by Abbot William de Newynton, as recorded 
by the following inscriptions carved upon some old wood- work which, 
a century ago, formed a partition between the chancel end of the 
church, and a small chapel on the north side : — 

JfVl c bis bino. triplex x. atiUcre qnaito 
iknno SBillms tini i^ctsnton fee* abbas. 



A.D. 1435 



•5 . FIE . 'ft'*, xo . aa . >r . 'ft'*. xxief.» 



Fotberinghay Church, Nortbamptonshire, built. 



The contract entered into in this year for building the nave, aisles, 
and tower, to correspond with the chancel previously erected in 1415 
is extant *". 

A.D. 1435 — 1440. Warkworth Castle, Northumberland. The keep 
was rebuilt at this time by Henry Percy, on the foundations of the 
Norman keep. It is a fine and remarkable example of a nobleman's 
mansion of the period ^ 

A.D. 1435. The west tower of the church of St. Andrew at Wan- 
borough, Wiltshire, built by Thomas Polton and Edith his wife, as 
appears by the following inscription on a brass plate in the tower; — 

^rate p. tlTboma ^polton et lEnit^a uxore efus tiefunctis .f^aoistro ^Mlippo 
VrcbiTjiacano d^loucrstiis 'ftgneti rt xib. aUts cor* lib'' Tino l^obr 'Cberailr 
bicario tt orb. ()us poci)ianis q' boc capaniU scipm ft. Dni Jf^.CrCClPCXXXF. 

There is also an inscription on a brass plate in the south aisle to the 
memory of this Thomas Polton and Edith his wife, who were buried 
there. The tower is Perpendicular ; and there are similar western 
towers added on to the church of Purton, and some others in the same 
neighbourhood, the character of which is so similar that they are pro- 
bably the work of the same builder. 

A.D. 1437. St. Bernard's College, now St. John's, Oxford, founded 
by Henry Chicheley, Archbishop of Canterbury ™. The gateway 
tower, and some other parts of the first quadrangle, are of this 



* See " Domestic Arohitectu'e," vol. 
iii. pp. 89 and 222. 

•» See ** The History of South Wing- 
field," by T. Blore, (4to. London, 1793,) 
p. 86 ; Camden's Britannia ; Leland*B 
** Itinerary," vol. i. p. 26, and vol. vi. 
p. 31 ; Lysons* •* Derbyshire." 

• Pegge's Sylloge, pp. 76, 76, PI. 
xviii. ; and Monatticon^ vol. ii. p. 412. 

^ It is printed in the MonasticoHy 
YoL vi p. 1414, and re-printed se- 
parately by the Oxford Ajohiteotaral 



Society, 8vo., 1841, with woodcuts of 
the details corresponding with the 
contract. 

• See Hartshorne's " Castles of North- 
umberland," in the Newcastle volume 
of the ArchflBological Institute ; and 
"Domestic Architecture," vol. iii. p. 
203, for engravings and plans. 

» Rot, Pat., 15 Hen. VL ; RegUt. 
Univ. b. 200 ; Mon. Aug., v. 746 ; In- 
gram's ** Memorials of Oiiord." 
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period. The entranfe gntcway is very peculiar, the moTildiiigs and 
shafts standing out beyond the face of the wall. In the upper part 
of the tower the figure of a snint still remains in a niche. 

A.D. 1437. Ewelme Hospital, or God's House, in Oxfordshire, 
founded by William de la Pole, Earl Cand afterwards Duke) of 
Suffolk. In the adjoining church, on the south side of the altar, 
the founder's wife is buried, under a rich tomb of alabaster, with 
her image thereon, and in Leland's time with this epitaph, since 
destroyed : — 

" Orate pro anima serenissims principisss Aliciie 
Dncissae Suffolcia?, hujus ecclesifle patronae, et primte 
Fundntricis hujus elcmosynarise ; qiis obiit xx. die 
Meusis Maii, an. iiccccLXXV, litera dominicali A." 

The merit of founding this hospital is here attributed to her, but 
belongs really to her husband, as appears from the charter of Henry VI., 
granting to him the licence for its foundation". 

A.n. 1437. St. Mai tin's Church in Conyng- street, York. The 
tower was built at this date by Robert Semer, minister of this church, 
according to an inscription in a window which remained in Drake's 
time ". The church is good, but late Perpendicular. 

A.D. 1437—1442. All Souls College, Oxford, founded by Arch- 
bishop Chichchy. The foundation-stone was laid in February, 1437, 
and the chapel was crmsecrated in 1442 P. 

A.D. 1439. The Beauchamp Chapel at "Warwick begun, and also 
the tomb of Richard dc Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, by whose last 
will they were erected. The contract entered into in this year for the 
building of this chapel in accordance with the will of the founder, 
is reprinted, from Dugdale's ** Warwickshire," in Blore's " Monu- 
mental llemains." The tomb is the work of John Borde of Corfe, 
marbler ^. 

A.D. 1439. Wolverhampton Church. There is an order from the 
King in this year in the Patent Rolls (17 Hen. VI., fol. 2) to furnish 
sufficient stone for building this church. Part of it is of this date, but 
part of the interior is earlier, and part of the exterior later. It was 
not finished in 1457, when John Bemingham, treasurer of York Ca- 
thedral, bequeathed 100 shillings to the fabric of the church of Wol- 
verhampton '. 



" See MoTKutticoTit vol. vi. pp. 716, 
717 ; Leland's •' Itinerary," vol. ii. 
pp. 5 — 7 ; and Pogge's Sylloge^ p. 61 ; 
•• Historical Notices of the Parishes 
of Swj'u combe and Ewelme," by the 
Hon. and Rev. H. A. Napier, 4to. 
Oxford, 1858, p. 54. This work con- 
tains nnmerons lithographic plates of 
the hospital and church of Ewelme, 
and of the church of Wingfield, in 
Suffolk, for comparison, drawn by 
Joseph Clarke, F.S.A. Wingfield was 
the family seat of the De la Poles, 
and Mr. Clarke considers that Ewelme 
clmrch is copied from the church of 
Wingfield. '* It is also his opinion 



that the same master of the works 
superintended the erection of both 
these churches, as there are peculi- 
arities belonging to the churches in 
Suffolk observable at Ewelme, (par- 
ticularly in the arrangement of the 
flint-and- stone work,^ which are not 
generally adopted m ecclesiastical 
buildings in Orfordshire.** — p. 66. 

• Drake's " York," p. 829. 

p College Becords ; Ingram's " Me- 
morials of Oxford.'* 

<i For engravings, see Britten's **Ar- 
chitectural Antiquities," vol. iv. ; see 
also a window from it, p. 264. 

' T€9t, Ebor.f ToL ii. 
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A.B. 1440^ King's College Chapel, Cambridge, begun ■. 

A.D, 1440 — 1500. The three low chapels at the east end of Peter- 
borough Cathedral, called the new building, commenced by Abbot 
Eichard Ashton, and completed by Abbot Robert Kirton *. They are 
rich and late in the style, with fan-tracery, vaulting, &c. Among 
the ornamental carvings at the entrance are the Tudor roses, the 
pomegranate of Catherine of Aragon, the fleur-de-lis, the rebus of 
Kirton (a **kirk" on a tun), and some other nrmorial bearings. 

A.D. 1441 — 1522. Eton College. The buildings appear to have 
been actually commenced in the former year, but were interrupted in 
consequence of the death of the founder, Henry VI., and a dispute 
with the dean and canons of Windsor, which was not settled unlil 
1476. The works were then re- assumed, and at last, in 1522, the 
college was finished ". The chapel is a good specimen of the style 
of Henry the Seventh's time, and is one of the chapels of two stories ; 
but the lower part seems never to have been used as a crypt, consist- 
ing mainly of cellars to keep the chapel itself clear above the floods, 
to which the situation is liable. 

A.D. 1442. Crumwell Church, Nottinghamshire. By will this year, 
William Walter bequeaths forty shillings towards the building of the 
campanile of this church '. It is a good specimen of a Perpendicular 
village tower. 

A.D. 1442. The Redcliffe Church, Bristol, repaired and partly 
re-edified by William Canninge, merchant, and sometime mayor of 
Bristol ^ 

A.D. 1443. Stavcrdale Priory Church, Somersetshire. Nave, choir, 
and chantry-chapel, consecrated ". 

A.D. 1443—1445. The chancel of St. Mary's Church, Oxford, built 
by Walter Lyhart, or Hart, then Provost of Oriel College, afterwards 
Bishop of Norwich : he died in 1472*. 

A.D. 1444. The south transept of Melrose Abbey completed. On 
one of the bosses of the vault are the anna of Andrew Hunter, abbot, 
and confessor to King James II. of Scotland — tliree horns, a crozier, 
and his initials A. H. >* 

A.D. 1445 — 1449. Sherborne Abbey Church, Dorsetshire. The 
eastern part of this church was rebuilt by Abbot William Bradford, 
who died in 1449; the previous church had been burnt in 1445, in 
a tumult between the abbey and the townsmen. The western part 
of the church was rebuilt from the foundations by Abbot Peter Ramp- 



* It was not finished until the time 
of Henry VlII. See a.d. 1608. 

* Britten's ** Historj' of Peterborough 
Cathedral," pp. 26 and 67. In Murray's 
♦•Cathedrals," 1802, p. 82, there is a 
fine engraving of it. 

" College Records. For engravings, 
see Britten's "Architectural Antiqui- 
ties," vol. ii. pp. 95—98. 

« Register of Wills, York. 

'f See Britten's Essay relating to 
Bedcliffe Church, with plans, views, 
and architectural details. 

» M(m, Ang., vol. vi. p. 460. "4 Jun. 



1443. Conmiissio Joh. nuper Olen. 
episcopo ad dedicand. navem cum choro 
et cancello EcclesiaB Conventualis de 
Staverdale quos Johannes Stourton re- 
ffidificare et construi fecit." MS. Harl. 
6066, p. 56; Hutton's Collect. The 
word cancello here means a chantry- 
chapel. 

• University Register ; College Re- 
cords; Ingram's '• Memorials of Ox- 
ford." 

•* For engravings, see Billing's " Scot- 
land," and Wade's " Melrose Abbey," 
8vo., 1861. 
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isham, 1475 — 1509. He built also a chapel adjoining to the south 
side of the old Lady-chapel. The nave of the abbey diurch was the 
parish church until 1445, after which a separate pansh church, dedi- 
cated to All Saints, was built to the west of the abbey church, but 
' after the dissolution this was destroyed, and the abbey church again 

became the parish churchy It is a magnificent structure, vaulted 

throughout, the walls, arches, and pillars covered with panelling, 

^ which is con tinned even to the ground without any break; but 

in a great part of the building the panelling is only a casing over 
Norman walls.* This church has been restored with much taste and 
skill, including the colouring of the vault of the choir, which is 
; ' eminently successful. 

A.n. 1445—1454. The Divinity School, Oxford, built. One of the 

principal benefactors was the good Duke Humphrey of Gloucester, 

' who also built the public library over it, afterwards enlarged by Sir 

r Thomas Bodley. The ground was obtained so early as 1427, but the 

work does not appear to have been begun before 1445 *. In the very 

rich vault of fan-tracery the arms of the principal benefactors are 

■< carved on the bosses, a list of which is given in the ** Handbook for 

'» i Oxford," p. 100, (8vo. 1858). Amongst them are those of John 

^ f Kempe, Archbishop of Canterbury 1452 — 1454, several times re- 

J pcated, shewing that the worjt was done in his time. (See Plate.) 

j A.D. 1446. ITie tomb of -Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, in St. 

j Alban's Abbey Church «. 

A.n. 1446. York. — The Guildhall, in Conyng-street, built in this 
year, as appears from the city records'. It is a fine Perpendicular 
room, divided into a nave and aisles by two rows of octagonal wooden 
pillars, with moulded caps and bases and four-centred arches. The 
roof is of good open timber-work, with arches across both nave and 
aisles ; the walls are of stone, and the windows good plain Per- 
pendicular. 

A.D. 1446 — 1490. Rosslyn Chapel, Scotland, commenced by William 
St. Clair, Earl of Orkney, in 1446, but not completed in his lifetime: 
he died in 1479. His successors made some additions to the buildings. 
This very remarkable building is in tlie richest and latest style of 
Gothic, and quite of foreign character, more resembling the Spanish 
Flamboyant than any other. The founder is said to have travelled 
much, and resided long abroad. Part of the work is of the sixteenth 
century, as shewn by an inscription. 

A.D. 1447 — 1486. Winchester Cathedral continued by Bishop 
Waynflete ; his well-known device, the lily, occurs on the bosses 
of the nave. 
A.D. 1448 — 1450. The tower of Merton College, Oxford, built upon 
{ the old arches, as appears from the builders* accounts preserved in the 

; treasury of the college. 

? « Pat. 24 Hen. VI., foL 1 ; Tanner; « See Blore's "Monumental' Be- 

; Leland, ** Itinerary," ii. 47, and iii mains," No. 26. 

^ 90 ; Mon. Ang,, i. 336. ' Drake's ** York," p. 839. 

<* Antony Wood's " Annals of Ox- ' Britton's '* Arohiteotural Antiqui- 

lord;" Ingram's <* Memorials of Ox- ties," vol. iii. p. 51. 

ford," vol. iii. p. 19. 
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A.K, 1449 — 1468. . The Lndv-chapel, now called the Bean's chapel, 
in Canterbuiy Cathedral, built by Prior Thomas QoldBtone >■. 

i.D. 1450. St. George'c, Stamford. By will this year ■William 
Burgess, Garter King of Arms, directs his executora to complete this 
church in leading, glazing, paTiog, and furniture'. The chancel ia 
of this period, together with the eastern bay of the nave and the 
clerestory. 

A.D. 1450— H65. "Wells. The west side of the cloister, with the 
school and master's house 
Knd the exchequer over it, 
also the walls and gatehouse 
of the Close, built by Bishop 
Beckington, and his own 
monumental chapel in the 
cathedral. He also be- 
queathed a large sum to be 
employed in building by his 
executors, who built houses 
for the vicars-choral and the 
chapel in the Vicar's Close. 
All these works are good 
examples of the Ferpcn- 
dioulsr of Somersetshire. 
These executors also built or 
rebuilt the parsonage-house 
of Congrcsbury, Somerset, in 
the porch of which is a cu- 
rious example of an imitation 
of the Early English tooth- 
ornament. Tho arms of Biahop Beekington and his executors are 
carved on this porch, and on the houses in the Vicar's Closed. 

A.B. 1450—1472. Norwich Cathedral. The roof of the nave and 
the roodloft-screi^n built by Bishop Walter Lyhart, whose rebus 
appears in several parts of the work'. 

A.D. 1450. Uyarsh, Kent. Tho church tower built, as appears by 
the will of W. Wyxy, vicar, who bequeathed nirjney in this year to 
the campanile. It is a fuir specimen of the Kentish Perpendicular, 
with a pyramidal wooden spire covered with oak shingle '°. 

A.D. 1451. St. John's, Stamford, completed before this year, as 
proved by inscriptions remuiuing in the windows in Peck's time. It 
IB a fine Perpendicular church, with a good screen, and root's, and 
font, all of the same period. 

^ Wiltii's "Archileetnral Hialory of too'e " Uistor; of Norwich Cathedral," 
Canterbury Cathedral," p. 123, 

I Peck's "Stamford:" this will con- 
tuns many cnrioos particalars. 

' See "Gentleman's Magazine," vol. 
oa. (1861). p. 190. 

' Godwin's "Catalogne of the Bi- 
ehops of EDKUnd," p. 35-1; and Brit- 




■■ This will is preserved in the Be- 
gistry Bt llodieBler ; it is dated Feb. 
», 145U-J, in wiiieh he bequeaths 
3b. 4d.. and a roveision of Be. tkL, and 
the residue of liig peraonal eatate, " ad 
opus Campanil de Kciereh." This re- 
fiTcnce wae supplied by the Bev. Lam- 
beri B. Iitukint*. 
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A.D. 1454. The tomb of Archbishop John Kempe in Canterbary 
Cathedral. 

A.D. 1454 — 1457. The central tower of Gloucester Cathedral, built 
by Abbot Thomas Seabroke, the finishing of which he committed, on 
his death, to Robert Tally, one of the monks, and afterwards Bishop 
of St. David's. The fact is perpetuated in the following lines within 
the choir, oyer the great arch : — 

'Boc qnoti tiigcsttim sprnilaTis opnsqnc polftnm 
^nlUt i^ ex oncTc 5cabroiic attate fnbcntt. 

The name, motto, and arms of this abbot are still remaining on many 
of the tiles which formed the old pavement of the choir '. 
A.D. 1456—1474. Winchcombe Parish Church. Leland says, — 

" In King Henry V. tyme, the parocb cb3rrch of the tonne was kept in the 
body of the church of the monastery. But in King Henry VI. tyme one 
William Winchcombe, abbot, began with the consent of the tonne a paroche 
church at the west ende of the abbey, . . . and made the east ende of the 
church. The parishioners had gathered 200/. and began the body of the 
church : but that summe being not able to performe so costly a work, Rafc 
Boteler, Lord Sudeley, helped them, and finished the worke ®." 

It is a fine Perpendicular church, with some peculiarities. This 
Ralph Butler was the builder of Sudeley Castle, a considerable part 
of which remains perfect, and is a fine example of a nobleman's house 
of this period p. 

A.D. 1457 — 1498. The Lady-chapel in Gloucester Cathedral, begun 
by Abbot Richard Hanley, and finished by his successor. Abbot 
William Farleigh. 

"Claustrum iilud magnificum et chorus una cum sacello illo spatioso dei- 
paree virgini dedicate, a Kicardo Hanleus hie etiam abbate fundato, navi 
ecclesis adjunguutur •»." 

A.D. 1458. The nave of Northleach Church, in Gloucestershire, 
built by John Fortey, wool-merchant, who died this year. The roof 
was constructed after his decease, as appears from the inscription on 
his tomb in the same church'. The south chapel, and perhaps the 
porch also, were built by William Bicknel in 1489. It is a fine Per- 
pendicular church, with very large clerestory windows. 

A.D. 1459. Ripon Minster; the central lower. An indulgence was 
granted this year by Abbot Booth for rebuilding the central tower •. 

A.D. 1460. The sepulchral chapel of Abbot Wheathamstedy in 
St. Alban's Abbey Churuh. 

A.D. 1460 rel circa. The chapel on the north side of Luton Church, 
Bedfordshire, built by Sir John Wenlock, as appears from the follow- 

" Monasticonj vol. i. p. 536 ; and ' Memoriale Eccl. Cath. Glouc. Com* 

Carter's ''Account of Gloucester Ca- pendiaiiumexcodd, MSS.penes Deean, 

thedral,'' p. 6. £ccL Cath. GUmc. ; and Monatticon^ 

® Leland, •* Itinerary," voL iv. p. 74 ; vol. i. pp. 664 and 636. 

Mon. Ang.^ vol. ii. p. 299. ' Lysons* '* Gloucestershire Antiqni. 

p See "Domestic Architecture," vol. ties," p. 16, PL xli. 

iii. p. 262. • Walbran's "Ripon." 
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ing inscription, preserved in a YS. 
MSS. No. 1531):— 

" Jeau Christ most of myght. 

Have mercj on Jobn Le Wenlocl luiight, 

And on his wiTe Elizabeth, 

Who out of this world is past by deatli, 

Wiiich founded this chapel here. 

Help them with your hearty prayer, 

Tliat they may come to that place. 

Which ever is joy and solace." 

This inscription and tlio portrait of Sir John, afterwards Lord Wenlock, 
were formerly in the east wiodow, but are no longer there. 

A.». 1460 — 1470. Crowland Abbey; the north-west tower. 
Towards the close of hia life, (he ditd in January, 1470,) Abbot 
John Litlyngton bought five bells for this tower, then newly built'. 
This is the Perpendicular tower still standing. 
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A.D. 1461 — 1490. The church and tower of Ashford, in Kent, 

rebuilt by Sir John Fogge ^, 

A.D. 1462. Tenterden Steeple, Kent. By will this year Thomas 
Petlesden bequeathed 100 marcs to the steeple of this church, at that 
time building ^. 

A.D. 1465. Bishop Beckington's monumental chapel in "Wells 
Cathedral y. 

A.D. 1465 — 1491. The choir of the church of Stratford -on -Avon, 
Warwickshire, built by lliomas Balsall, D.D., dean of the collegiate 
church *. 

A.D. 1470. Crosby Hall, London, built by Sir John Crosby, who 
obtained a lease of the ground in 1466, and died in 1475. The hall 
has a fine open timber roof •. 

A.D. 1470—1486. The vestry of Lavenham Church, in Suffolk, 
built by Thomas Spring, as recorded in the following inscription, 
placed on a monument in the vestry itself : — 

Grate pro animabus TuomjE Spring, qui hoc vestibulum fieri 
rECiT in vita sua, et Maroahet.e uxoris ejus ; QUI qui DEM Thomas 

OBIIT SKPTIMO DIE MENSIS SePTEMBRIS, A.D. MiLLIMO CCCC LXXX.VI. ET 
PR.EDICTA MaRGARETA OBIIT . . . DIE . . . A.D. MiLLIMO CCCC LXXX. . . QUOE* 
ANIMABUS PROPICIETUR DeUS. AmEN "*. 

The family of the De Veres, earls of Oxford, were connected with this 
parish, and a norch was added about 1529 by John, the fourteenth 
earl, as shewn oy the quarterings of the coat of arms carved upon it^. 

A.D. 1470 — 1524. The Lady-chapel of Winchester Cathedral, re- 
built by Th. Hunton and Th. Silkstede^. Their rebus is carved on 
the bosses of the vault. 

A.D. 1472. The restoration of York Minster was completed and the 
church re-dedicated in this year *. The screen was erected by "William 
Hyndeley, treasurer, and not completed till some years alter this de- 
dication ; his badge, a hind lodged, occurs among the carving. 

A.D. 1472 — 1499. Norwich Cathedral. The clere-story and vault 
of the choir, with the flying buttresses, built by Bishop Gold well in 
the Perpendicular style upon the old Norman pier-arches and tri- 
forium. The windows are peculiar, being a sort of return to the 
wavy lines of the Decorated style '. 

A.D. 1473. Tuxford Church, Nottinghamshire. This parish church 




■ Hasted 8 " History of Kent," vol. 
ill. p. 264 ; and Pegge's Svlloge, p. 52. 

« Haeted's " Hiatory of Kent," vol. 
iii. p. 100. 

y For engravings of the tomb, see 
Qongh's '* Sepulchral Monoments." 

■ Dugdale'B "Warwickshire," p. 478. 
For engravings, aee Neale's ** Views of 
Churches." 

* A fall account, with a series of 
engravings of this fine hoase, was 
pablished by H. J. Hammon, Archi- 
tect, 4to., 1844. 

* Pegge's Syllogf, p. 114. 

* A series of engravings of details of 



this church was published in 1796, 
under the title of ** Specimens of Grothic 
Ornaments selected from the Parish 
Church of Lavenham, Suffolk,*' on' 
forty plates, quarto size. Of the 
whole of Lavenham Church there is 
a good plan in the '* Gentleman's 
Magazine^" May, 1787, vol. Ivii. p. 378. 

^ Milner's "History of Winchester," 
vol. ii. pp. 63, 64. 

« liaine's "Fabric Rolls," pp. 77 
and xz. 

'See Murray's "Handbook" for 
good engravings of these, p. 122. 
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was building at this time, as appears from the will of John Smyth, 
dated Sept. 1, 1473 k. The chancel was built by Thomas Gunthorp, 
Prior of Newstead in 1495, according to an inscription in a window 
in Thoroton's time **. 

A.D. 1475. Yatton Church, Somerset, completed by Emulf de Vyk, 
married to Ninton-Cradock, whose altar-tomb is placed in the north 
transept. It was founded about a century before by Angelina de Wyk, 
who built the nave and aisles K 

A.D. 1475—1480. Magdalen College, Oxford, built by William of 
Waynfleet, Bishop of Winchester. The contracts between the founder 
and his master mason, William Orchyerde, are still preserved in the 
college archives ^. The chapel, the tower-gatehouse, and a part of 
the cloister are of this period ; the tower is some years later, 
see A.D. 1492. 

A.D. 1476 — 1484. The altar-screen in St. Alban's Abbey Church, 
most probably the work of Abbot Wheathamsted, whose arms are 
upon it ^ Very rich work. 

A.D. 1478—1519. Great St. Mary's Church, Cambridge, rebuilt"*. 
The walls are covered with panelling. 

A.D. 1479 — 1515. Charing Church, Kent. The tower was begun 
this year, but not finished before 1545. The chapel on the south side 
of the chancel was built, or building, in 1501 °. Both are in the 
Perpendicular style. 

A.D. 1480. The gatehouse at Knowle, Kent, which is now between 
the two quadrangles of the Earl of Dorset, 1603 — 1612, was originally 
the gatehouse of the archbishop's palace, built by Archbishop Bourchier 
{c, 1460), and it is fortified with machicoulis, evidently intended not 
merely for show, but for use in case of need, to enable the defendants 
to throw down missiles on the heads of assailants trying to force 
the gate ; but twenty years afterwards, c, 1500, Archbishop Morton 
threw out an oriel window, which renders the mai^hicoulis perfectly 
useless, shewing that all idea of such foriification was then at an end. 

A.D. 1481 — 1508. St. George's Chapel, Windsor, begim by Ed- 
ward IV. and finished by Henry VIL 

** King Edward TV., (whose inclination to and kmdness for this place was 
extraordmary,) finding upon survey that the former foundations ana walls of 
the chapel of St. George were in nis time very much decayed and consumed, 
and esteeming the fabnck not large or stately enough, designed to build one 
more noble and excellent ; to this purpose he constituted Richard Beauchamp, 
Bishop of Salisbury, master and surveyor of the work. With what diligence 
and sedulity, and how well the Bishop performed this office and employment, 
appears from the testimony given him by the King, in the preamble of the 
patent by which he shortly after constituted him Chancellor of the Garter ; 
* That out of meer love towards the order, he had given himself the leisure 
daily to attend the advancement and progress of the goodly fabrick *.' " 

» York Register of Wills. » Carter's " Aooonnt of St. Alban'a 

»» Thorotou's " Nottinghamshire," Abbey Church," p. 6, and Pi. xvii. 

p. 383. " Cooper's "Annals of Cambridge/' 

* See Jackson's " Visitor's Hand- vol. i. p. 224. 

book to Weston-Buper-Mare," 12mo. ■ Hasted's " Kent," vol. iiL pp. 214 

1876. ' —218. 

^ College Records ; Ingram's ** Me- <> Pole's ** Hist, of Windsor Castle," 

morials of Oxford. " p. 60. 
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RECORDS OF BUILDINGS DURING THE REIGNS OF 
Edward V., a.d. 1483. 
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Richard III., a.d. 1483—1485. 
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A.D. H83 . Eavton, near Newark, Notts. The tower of the 

church was building in this year, aa appears from the will of Henry 
Sutton '. It ia a good specimen of the Nottinghamahire Perpend icule^ 
toner, though hardly equal to the magnificent Decorated chuicel. 

* Toik Begiiter ol Wills. 
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THE TUDORS, a.d. 1485—1547. 

RECORDS OF BTJILDINOS DURING THE REIGN OF 
Henry VIL, a.d. 1485—1509. 
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A.D. 1486. The aouth porch of Bopsley Church, LincolaBhire, 
hnilt, as appears from this insoriptioii therein : — 

a." Bn( iH.- CCCffi.©.' 'tXXTBJi.' Uu porta fi Intl. 

A.II. 1487. The chancel of Stratton St. Uichael's, Norfolk, rebuilt 
by John Cowal, rector, as recorded in the inscription on brass, on 
his tombstone in the middle thereof''. 

A.D. 1488. The nave and aisles of St Mary's Church, Oxford, 
bnilt by public subscription. The arms of the principal benefactors, 
including King Henry VII. and most of the bishops, as well as the 
chief nobility of the period, were emblazoned in tlie church, and 
a list of them has been preserved by Wood : no less than eighty-one 
different shields are enumerated. 

" The architect was Sir Reginald Braj, then High Steward of the Uni- 
TersiW : the Bims of John Russcl, Bishop of Lincoln, Chancellor of England, 
■nd first perpetual Chancellor of this UaireTsity, are still to be seen m tho 
spandrels of the doorway under the great west wmdow'." 

* Weever's "Fmieral Uonnments," 
p.SH; KtiPeggB'B Syllogt, ^.65. 

* " Hist ot the City of Oxfonl,» edit. 
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A.D. 1489 . Clielm«fofd, Enex. Tlie church repaired or re- 

bailt ftt this time*. It is m large Perpeodiciilar church, with a 
tover and spire, and a ha^ge acmth porch. 

▲J). 1490—1600. BLshop Aloocke's Chapel, in Elj CathedraL 

" He Ijtih in a chapefl of hh ownt baildin?, oa the north side of the pres- 
brterr, vuere is to be scene a tcit goodlj and snfflptnoas tombe, erected in 
■cflu^ of him *.** 

A.D. 1490 — 1517. Tee central tower, or Angel Steeple, of Canter- 
borjr Cathedrjif boilt by Thomas Goldstone the second, who iras 
af>pointcd prior in the year 1495, and died in 1517. 

"Tnrriai satis cicelsam, An^J StepjC T'llgantcr nnncnpatam, testadine 
pttlcLernma coDoameratam, ae o^re decent] aLxtiticiose ondiqae sculptam et 
deauratam, cuoi feaesins TicreatLs satb ampiis et ferramentis, ope et aiixilio 
. . . KcT. Patri:» J. Morton Cardiualis, necnon et Dom W. SeUyng Prions, iu 
medio eccIesLr, fideiioet inter c:i«»runi et naTem ecclesiae, egreffie erexit, et 
magnifice e«j[iauiiirii;i¥i.r. l>uoe» etiaa arcus, sire fomices, opere iapideo sub- 
tiiiter iiicisos cum qaa::ior axL^s aiinoribus ad sustentationem diets turris co- 
lumuis eandem tumrn sup^jft^mtibus satis industric et prudenter annexit \^ 

^Bf erectini: this luwer is plainlj meant only that part which rises above 
the rx^f, for the fact that he added the buttressing arches to the piers 
shews that the piers were there before *." 

On the cornice over the arches strvtchiDg from the south-west pillar 
to two othirs nurth and west of it, is this inscription : — 

505 NOBIS DOMI5E 509 50B18 — aU> 50M15I TUO DA GLORlAM. 

And in the middle of the line after the second nobisy between the 
letters T.P. in gold, signifying nomas Prior, is a shield charged 
with three g dd stones, indicating his somame, Goldstone : from which 
it appears that this work was finished when he was prior. The fol- 
lowing is a specimen of the inscription : — 



»KiUUiiiia'ii:i'.'.».:^r.'Jt?u..t^' 



▲.n. 1492 — 1505. Magdalen College tower, Oxford. The first 
•tone was laid on the 9th of August, 1492, by Kichard Mayew, then 
Frendent, and the college accounts shew that sums of money were 
eonitantly expended upon it until 1505. Wolsey, afterwards the cele- 
bfated Cardinal* was bursar in 1498, and tradition has given him the 
eredit of the design. It was originally intended to stand alone, de- 
taehed from the other buildings on the east and west of it '. 

• WesTer, p. 641. ■ AngL Sa«., t. L p. 147. 

* Godwin's ** Catalogue of the Eng- > Willis's ** Archil. Hist, of Canter- 
Esh Bishops/' p. 222. See also Ben. buy Cath.," p. 126. 

tbam's " Hist, of Ely Cathedral," p. 183, ' Ingram's *' Memorials of Oxford," 
PLzxL ToL L 
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A.D. 1493. Hillesdon Church, Buckinghamshire, built*. A fine 
and rich specimen of the Perpendicular style. 

A.D. 1500 — 1503. The hall, or manor-house, and chapel of Athel- 
hampton, corruptly Admiston, in Dorsetshire, built by Sir William 
Martin, who died in 1503, and was buried in the chapel*. A good 
specimen of the domestic work of this date. 

A.D. 1500 — 1539. Bath Abbey Church built. It was commenced by 
Bishop Oliver King, who died in 1503 ; Priors Bird and Gibbs carried 
on the works, and the church was nearly finished, when the dissolu- 
tion of the abbey took place, in 1539 ^. 

A.D. 1501 — 1515. The steeple of Louth Church, Lincolnshire, built. 
The parish accounts for building this steeple and repairing the church 
are printed by the Society of Antiquaries *. 

A.D. 1502 — 1504. The sepulchral monument of Arthur Tudor, 
Prince of Wales, son of Henry VII., in Worcester Cathedral. 

A.D. 1503 — 1520. Henry the Seventh's Chapel in Westminster 
Abbey, built on the site of the Lady-chaptl of Henry III. • The will 
of King Henry VII., who died in 1509, contains minute directions for 
the completion of this building, which were carried into effect by his 
executors under the superintendence of William Bolton, Prior of 
St. Bartholomew, appointed master of the works by the King himself. 
The very rich panelling and ornamentation of this celebrated chapel 
are well known, and have been published repeatedly. Some of tho 
best representations of them are in Burges's second part of Scott's 
** Gleanings,*' with full details of the history also^ 

A.D. 1505. Piddleton Church, Dorsetshire, completed at this date, 
as stated by an inscription which is preserved in it. 

A.D. 1505 . The hospital of the Savoy, in the Strand, London, 

rebuilt and endowed by King Hemy VII. « The chapel, built at 
this period, and converted into a parish church and royal chapel by 
Queen Elizabeth, remains in a tolerably perfect state. Its ceiling is 
very rich : the east end has been omainenttd with tabernacle- work, 
of which one original niche remains. It has been well restored, and 
with the colouring. 

A.D. 1505. The nave of Melr«)se Abbey Church, Scotland. This 
date is cut on the south-western buttress, with the arms of James IV. 
of Scotland: the west end has never been completed, as the toothing- 
stones remain perfect ; the style of this part of the church is more 
like the English Perpendicular than any other. The eastern part is 



' Lysons' " Buckingham," 1800, 4to. 
p. 487. 

• Hutcliins's " Uist. of the County 
of Dorset," vol. ii. p. 180 ; and *' Dom. 
Arch.,*' vol. iii. p. 19-4. 

^ See the account of this church, 
prefixed to the Plan, Elevation, Sec- 
tions, (&c., of the same, published by 
the Society of Antiquai'ies, London, 
1798. 

* Archaologia^ vol. x. pp. 70 — 98, 
and reprinted in Brit ton's " Architec- 
tural Antiquities,*' vol. iv. pp.1 — 7, 
with engravings. 



«* Wyld's " Illustration of Worcester 
Cathedral,*' p. 24, VI x. ; and Britton's 
History of the same cathedral, p. 19, 
PL X. 

* Ackermann's ** Hist, of Westmin- 
ster Abbey," vol. i. pp. 218 — 221 ; and 
vol. ii. pp. 135 — 149. For engravings, 
sceCottingham's '• Henry the Seventh's 
Chapel," foUo. 

' See Scott's '• Gleanings from West- 
minster Abbey," second edition, 8vo., 
1863. 

» Mon. Ang., vol vi. p. 726. 
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more like the French li^lambojant style, and it appears that tlie 
architect was a Frenchman; see A.n. 1444. 

A.n. 1506. Bablake Hospital at Coventry, fonnded by Thomas 
Bond, a wealthy citizen; and often called Bond's Hospital. It is 
a fine example of rich Perpendicnlar wood- work. 

A.D. 1507 — 1520. The groined vault of the choir of St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor, constructed. John Hylmer and William Yertue, 
freemasons, agreed by indenture dated June 5, 1507, to construct this 
raulting for 700/., and to complete it by Christmas, 1508 : it appears, 
however, that part of the works were not finished in 1519, when 
a subscription among the Knights of the Garter was entered into to 
defray the expense of their completion. 

A.D. 1508 — 1515. The stone vaulting of King's CoUege Chapel, 
at Cambridge, with its exterior towers, turrets, finials, &c., bnilt by 
Henry YII. and his executors. The indentures for the dififerent parts 
of the work are preserved in the college \ 

The Perpendicular style is frequently assumed to terminate with 
the reign of Henry the Seventh, but this is an error, though a very 
common one. Buildings assigned to Henry YII., on account of their 
being Gothic are very often really of the time of Henry YIII. ; althou^ 
the Renaissance style had begun to come in, it went on very slowly 
at first, and many very good examples of the Perpendicular English 
Gothic are preserved both in churches and in houses, not only of the 
time of Henry YIII., but later also, and many large buildings begun 
under Henry YII., were not finished until Henry YIII., or later, 
as at Windsor, st Oxford, and in Cambridge, and Somersetshire to a re- 
markable extent, and in many other counties. It appears that when 
the monks saw the probability of the abolition of their tenure, they 
spent as much as possible in building, and ran into debt largely in 
doing so, in order to evade the loss of property, in the expectation 
that the storm would blow over, and that their successors would 
benefit by the sacrifice they made. When the Royal CommissionerB 
took possession of the monasteries, they frequently found a large num- 
ber of buildings only half finished, and heavy debts to be paid off 
before any residue could be found for the Conmiissioners to sell. 

^ They are printed in Britton's '* ArohitectnnJ Antiquities/' yol. L pp. 27 86, 

with several engrayings. 




HBNRY VIII._ 

KECOEDS OF BUILDINGS DURING IHE EEIGN OF 
Henry Till., a.d. 1509—1547. 




A.O. 1509—1532. The calhedrol of Bangor (with the exception 
of the choir) built by Siehop Thomas Skevyngton. On the outside 
of the tower is the following inscription : — 



' Peggo'a Syllogt, p. 63. 
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A.D. 1510 — 1528. The chapel on the south side of Colluinpton 
Church, Devon, huilt hy John Lane, merchant, as appears from the 
inscription on hia tomh therein'*. 

A.D. 1511 — 1522. Thombury Castle, Gloucestershire, built by 
Edward Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, as appears from an inscrip- 
tion over the entrance gate, but left incomplete at his death in 1522, 
in which state it still remains. The walls are for the most part in 
a perfect state, but without a roof, which appears never to have been 
put on. It is a fine specimen of the baronial mansions of that age, 
built for magnificent display rather than for defence. 

A.D. 1512 — 1521. Brasenose College, Oxford, the hall and gate- 
way-tower included, built by William Smith, Bishop of Lincoln, and 
Sir Robert Sutton ^ 

A.D. 1513 — 1517. The quadrangle of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, built by Richard Fox, Bishop of Winchester". The build- 
ings of this college remain nearly in their original state. The 
founder's chamber, a room over the entrance gateway, is particularly 
woithy of attention, still retaining the wainscoting and very rich 
plaetiT ceiling and cornice of the time of the founder; it was in- 
tended for the Head of the college. 

A.D. 1517. The chancel of Darton Church, in the West Kiding 
of Yorkshire, rebuilt, and at this date finished by Thomas Tykyll, 
Prior of lilonk Bretton monastery in the same county, and patron of 
the church, as recorded by the following inscription round the wall- 
plate of the choir " : — 

aoHSSBtCSie CB09<S5t5S1^BX-I'PBXOB 

«»ItIiO iDOQIBI ®IUL€;itO Qaip. 

*' Ad laudcm Dei et omnium sanctorum, istam cancellam de novo 
construxit Thomas Tykyll Prior monasterii Monk Britannic et hujus 
tcclesie patronus et eundcm complete finivit anno Domini milleno 
quintengeno decimo septimo.*' 

A.D. 1517. The church of Barton under Needwood in Staffordshire, 
built by John Taylor, Archdeacon of Derby and Buckingham, and 
Master of the Rolls temp. Henry VIII., as appears from the inscrip- 

^ PepRe'8 Sylloge, pp. 92, 93. « Ibid. 

• College Archives ; Ingram's " Me- » Pegge's Sylloge, pp. 89, 90. 

morials of Oxford." 
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tions over every other pillar of the north and south sides of the 
llave^ The windows arc mostly squnre-hcadedP. 

A.D. 1519 rel circa. Great Ponton, or Pounton Church, in Lincoln- 
shire, completed at the expense of Anthony Ellis, merchant, who lies 
interred in the north side of the chanceH : — 

" Pounton Church has a very large fair tower steeple, strong and very well 
lay'd ; built, as the inhabitants have received by tradition, by one Ellys, mer- 
chant of the staple at Calais ; who, as they also report, built Basingthorpe- 
hall, Swinshead-hall, Holland: and the hall at Pounton. Mr. Ellys, the 
builder, is reported to have sent his wife a cask inscribed 'Calais Sand,' 
without any further mention of its contents : at his return to Pounton, he 
asked what slie had done with it, and found she had put it in the cellar. He 
then acquainted her that it contained the bulk of his riches ; with which 
(being issueless) they mutually agreed to build a church, in thanksgiving to 
God tor having prospered them in trade. The arms of Ellys, and the motto 
Thtxke and Tuanke God for all, are carved in various parts of the 
tower." 

A.D. 1520. Wcstenhangcr Church, in Kent, built by Sir Edward 
Poynings, Knight of the (Jarter, as recorded in an inscription given 
in Stukeley's Itinerarium Curioaum^ vol. ii. p. 132, and reprinted in 
Pegge's Sylloge^ p. 61. 

A.D. 1520 vel circa. Layer Mamey Hall, Essex, built by Sir Henry, 
afterwards Baron Mamey ^ A good specimen of the mansion of this 
period, and of the beginning of the style of the Ilenaissance in 
England. 

A.D. 1520 vel circa, Compton Win} ate House, "Warwickshire, built 
by Sir William Compton, who was keeper of Fulbroke Castle, which 
being demolished, many of the materials were appropriated to this 
new building ■. This splendid mansion is in fine preservation, and 
affords an excellent specimen of the style of that age. ** Over the 
arch of the entrance porch are the royal arras of England, beneath 
a crown, supported by a greyhound and griffin, and on each side is 
a rose and crown in panels.'* These are the arras of Henry VII., 
but were also used by Henry VIII. during the early part of his 
reign. The chiraney-shafts are variously ornamented, and the gables 
have good barge- boards. 

A.D. 1520 vel circa. The south side chancel or chapel of St. Mildred's 
Church, Canterbury, built by Thomas Atwood, ** for a peculiar place 
of sepulture for himself and his family*.'' 

A.D. 1525—1538. Hengravo Hall, in Suffolk, built by Sir Thomas 
Kytson, sometime Sheriff of London *. 

A.D. 1529. The hall of Christ Church, Oxford, built by Cardinal 
Wolsey, and finished at this date *. 

• Plot's "Natural History of Staf- • Britton's ••Architectural Antiqni- 

fordshire," p. 296. ties," vol. u. p. 104. 

P Engpravings of the inscriptions, ' Somner^s •• Antiquities of Canter- 

and a view of the church, are given bury," p. 166 ; and Pegge's Sylloge, 

in Pegge's Sylloge, Plates xii. and xiii. pp. 62, 63. 

•I Tumor's '*Hist. of Grantham," • Gage's ••History and Antiquities 

p. 127. of Hengrave," p. 16. 

' Salmon's *• Hist, of Essex," p. 448. ' Ingram's •• Memorials of Oxford," 

For engravings, see •• Domestic Arohi- voL i. p. 51. 
lecture," vol. iii. 
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A.D. 1630 — 1541. The monumental chapel of Margaret Planfa- 
genet, Countess of Salisbury, in the church of Christ Church, Hants., 
erected in her lifetime. She was beheaded at the age of seventy 
years, by order of Henry VIII., in 1541'. A rich and beautiful 
specimen of the Perpendicular style. 

A.D. 1532. The tomb of Archbishop William Warham in Canter- 
bury Cathedral *. Late Perpendicular, but rich and fine. 

A.D. 1534. "Whiston Church, in Northamptonshire, built by Antony 
Catesby, Esq., lord of the manor, Isabel his wife, and John their son, 
as may be gathered from the following remains of an inscription on 
one of the windows therein : — 

^ratt pro . . . Ilntonii ^^atrsfin lElnnf^tri et lEsafitlla nxorfs cfns Bomini . . . 
3of)annis ilnnioTis grntrosi cfastrem Untonii ... qui qniTJcm ^ntonins, lEsa^cIIa 
ct 3)ol)anncB f)anc lEccUsiam conUitycrnnt . . qningcntcsimo ttUtsimo quarto ... * 

A small but perfect specimen of the Tudor style. 

A.D. 1536. The steeple of Aughton Church, near Howden in York- 
shire, erected by Christopher, the second son of Sir Robert Ask, as 
appears from an inscription on the south side of the same, placed 
under the armorial bearings of the Ask family, Or, three bars azure \ 

During the reign of Elizabeth and James the First, the mixture 
of styles called the ** Elizabethan style" prevailed generally, but very 
good Gothic buildings were also erected, and the mixture of the 
Classic columns is often slight. They do not harmonize well in 
theory, but the effect is often picturesque and popular. Sometimes 
in the same building is found good Gothic, such as Wadbam College 
Chapel, where the choir might be a century earlier, whilst the tran- 
sept or outer chapel and the hall are bad examples of the Jacobean 
style ; Jesus College chapel is a curious mixture ; and the east win- 
dow in the Turl is good Perpendicular. Lincoln College chapel is 
not bad Gothic, with good painted glass ; the Schools and Bodleian 
are curious mixtures, but so convenient that it is all to be reproduced 
in the new Scliools. This style is very convenient for domestic build- 
ings, more so than the modern style miscalled Italian, and better 
in every way. 

y Seo Blorc's ** Monumental Re- • Bridges' **Hi8t. of Northampton- 
mains." shire," vol. i. pp. 389, 390. 

« Soo lUoro's "Monumental Re- k »./^ n , xr • ..«,..». 

mains;" ami BritUm's - Hist, of Can- ' "GenUeman's Magazine "for 1754, 

terburj- Cath.," p. 09, Plates viii. and p.359; and Pegge's Stjlloge, p. 63. 
xxiv. 
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The following Churches are given as Good Examples 

OF THE Various Styles. 

Bedfordshire. — Norman: Churches of Danstahle; St. John's and 
St. Peter's, Bedford ; Everton. Early English : Felmersham, 
Leighton Buzzard, Perpendicular : Eton Socon, Great Bardford, 
Biggies wade, Marston Mortal ne, Maulden, Pot ton, Tillbrook, 
Toddington, Willington, Wobum, Cople. 

Berkshire. — Norman : Avington Church. Early English : Old 
Windsor, XJffington, Ardington, Buckland, Faringdon. Decorated: 
Shottisbroke, Warfield, Aid worth. Perpendicular: St. George's 
Chapel, "Windsor; Newbury, Wallingford, Wokingham; Abing- 
don Abbey-gate. 

BucKiNOHAHSHiRE. — Norman : Stewkley Church ; Portions of Denton, 
Hitchenden, Stanton Bury, Water Stratford. Decorated: Por- 
tions of Astwood, Chetwode, Haversham. Perpendicular : Eton 
College Chapel. 

Cambridgeshire. — Norman : St. Sepulchre's Church : St Mary's 
Chapel, Sturbridgc. Early English: Barnwell, Cherry Hinton. 
Decorated: Trumpington, Bottisham. Perpendicular: Trinity Col- 
lege Chapel, St. John's, Great St. Mary's, and Trinity Churches, 
Cambridge; Burwell. 

Cheshire. — Norman: Portions of Frodsham Church, Ince, Lawton, 
Shocklach, Shot wick. Perpendicular : St. Mary's, St. Peter's, and 
Trinity, Chester ; Astbury. 

Cornwall. — Norman : Morvinstow Church, Perpendicular: Bodmin, 
Cambourne, Falmouth, Fowey, Pa«lstow, Probus, Redruth, St. 
Blazey, St. Bi eaze, St. Buryen, St. Gluvian's, St. Just-in-Pen- 
with, St. Kew, St. Neot's, Sennen. 

Cumberland. — Perpendicular : Churches of Crosthwaite, Bolton 
Gate, Distington, Weatherall, Wythbum. 

Derbyshire. — Norman : Melbourne Church ; Steetley Chapel, Early 
English: Bredsall, Do veridge, Ilkeston, Marston-on-Dove. Deco- 
rated: Dronfield, Norbury, Dadlington, Mackworth, Spondon, 
Tideswell. Perpendicular: All Saints', St. Peter's, St. Alk- 
mund's, St. Michael's, Saint Werburg, Derby; Alfreton, Barl* 
borough, Baslow, Castleton, Chelbaston, Hathersage, Hope, Mat- 
lock, Shirland, Stavtdey. 

Detonshire. — Norman : Bishop's Teignton Church. Early English : 
Ottery St. Mary, Aveton Giffard, Bucklastleigh, Plymatock, 
YealmptoDy Frithelstock Priory ; Bisliop's Palace Chapel, Exeter. 



» 
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Trrp^f%iif*2mr : Br»d CliiC CoH-aEptco, Tircrtcn, Totnes; 
iHz^ziozi HftZL 

IkiSTT^FTii. — 3'?'«^r» .- CiT^Tfiw ci Corfe Ctsille, M^den Newton, 
P:=::*T7e. Sriidliii'^. X^-^^V EmfJi*^ : Biitkl^d Xewtrn, Chettle, 
C-cn:* K^*y::«- Dtt^T^'fi: Hir-preg^c*T;, Lraae Bf^s, Piddle- 
to::. W»-er.i2n- Pfrpnkdi'mler : At-l^.tsr-iiy, BMin:ii5ter, Bland- 
frri, Brlfp*:rr, C-erre Alrn*, CLir=:"::th, Cridesck. Cracbome, 
Gi»*t F:-:3:€L Lhtoii Cberxer. Loden^ Mtlbmy Biibb, Xether- 

Btkhav. — A*rwffi: Por:io-«of ATcIiffCtTiTth, BiHirs^aixi: Dm^nn. 
.St. Mftrev*rt, ard St. Gil«: Ea«irgton. Hsrt, Heisbincton, Mer- 
rinet^Ti. Re^imaLT^h&lI. Se^&Lua, Jurow. Early Emyiuk : CoDi»- 
cliffe; D-rtan, St. ^Jichtlis: Lantchesier. McdomsleT. Soclburn, 
Bvton, ATicklard, St. Andrew, Haitlewwl. Der^'ruied : Kdlow, 
S-i-dzt field. P€rpf^\^r%lar : Aucklacd St. Helen's ; Dnrtiam, St. 
lCarT-!e-Bow; Eszlescliffe. 

EsFEX. — JWnww : Dc^i}: an Cburcb ; ValthaTi AbboT : Braxtcd, 
Copfoid, Great Bottley. Hadlci^b. Hadftock. Hatfield Ptrerell, 
H 2ddlet<>c, Bainbaxn. Early En^JUk : Soutb Ockenden. Brain tree. 
Little Chefterfori, Maiden All Saintf, Qoendon, ITgley, Widford. 
jMfK^af^: Little Maplestead Church, Tilter, Bradfield. Per~ 
pendicular: Newport^ Saffron Walden, Thaxted; Tiinitr, Col* 
cbe<t^r: Barking, Bockin?, Brentwood, Canewden, Chelmsford, 
Chingford, Coggesball, Great Oakler, Layer Mamer, Little 
Chishall, Xorth Weald. 

Gu>rcx?TEB5BTRE. — Xormnn : Churches of Amney St. Kary'a, Ash- 
church, Avening, Bam wood, Biburr, Bishop's Cieve, Bully. 
Churcham, EasUeach St. Martin. English Bicknor« Kempl^, 
Lower Guiting. Lower Swell, Mai<emore, Michleion, Oddington, 
Ozle worth, PauDtley, Quenington, Range worthy, Rudford, St. 
Briavi-rs, Saintbury. Siddington St. Mary, South Cemey, Up- 
leadoD, XTpper SwelL Upton St. Leonard, Welford, Withington, 
Wc-olaston. Early EnglUh: Henbury, Almondsbory, Biever- 
stone, Bitton, Down Amney; Gloucester, St. Mary-de-lode, and 
St. Nicholas; Horfield, Kemmerton, Maisey Hampton, Vinrhin 
Hampton, Kewnham, Stanley St. Leonard. Sione, Temple Guiting. 
J)eeoraied: Arlingham, Ashel worth, Badgworth, Cor^e, Filton, 
Fnimpton - on - Severn, Pucklcchurch, Ruardene, Shurdington, 
Standish, Tirley. Perpendicular: Fairford, Bisley, Buckland, 
Campden, ChedwortlL, Cold Ashton, Didbrook, Dyrham, Edge- 
worth ; Gloucester, St. Mary de Crypt ; Ha^ ksbury. Iron Acton, 
Lechlade, Marshfield, Xorth Cemey» North Leach, Norton, Pains- 
wick, Thombury, Westbury-on-Trim, YTesterleigh, Winchcombe, 
Woodchester. 

Havpsbive. — Norman: Churches of Corhampton, East Meon, Por- 
chester ; Southampton, St. Michael ; Shalfleet, Wamcford, Whip- 
pingham ; Wooton and Yarerland, Isle of Wight. Early JSnglUk : 
Exton, Fareham, Itchen Stoke, Hamblcden, Selbourne; Sil- 
chcstcr and Calboume, Isle of Wight. Jkeorated: Compton, 
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Soberton. Perpendicular: Alton, Basingstoke; Chapel of the 
Holy Ghost, and Bramshot ; Carisbrooke, Motteston, Isle of Wight. 

Hebefobdshire. — JEarlf/ English: Ewyas Harrold Church. Deco- 
rated: Madley. 

Hebtfobdshibe. — Norman : Churches of Bengeo, Great Wymondley, 
Hemel Hempstead, Weston. Early English : Aldenham, Hert- 
ingfordbury, Royston, Stevenage, Wormley. Decorated : Burley, 
Hatfield, Widford. Perpendicular : Hitchen, Abbot's Langley, 
Aldbury, Bishop's Stortford, Braughing, Broxboum, Chipping 
Bamett ; Hertford, St. Andrew ; Little Munden. 

HuKTiNODONSHiRE. — Norman: Churches of Hartford, HemingfordGrey, 
Ramsey. Early English : Alconbury, Great Catworth, Hunting- 
don, All Saints'; Keyston, Leighton Bromswold, Warboys, Wooton. 
Decorated: Bythome, Elton, Eyncsbury, Fenny Stanton, Great 
Stewkley, Hemingford Abbots, Kimbolton, Spaldwick, Yaxley. 
Perpendicular: St. Neot's, Bluntisham, Conington, Ellington, 
Godmanchestcr ; Huntingdon, St. Mary's; Little Stewkley, St. 
Ives, Stilton. 

Kent. — Norman : Barfreston Church ; Portions of Banning, Braboume 
Bridge, Davington; Dover, St. Mary; Nackington, Patricksboume; 
Sandwich, St. Clement; and Smeeth. Early English: Chelsfield, 
Adisham, Aldington, Alpham, Beaksboume, Bexley, Bobbing, 
Chalk, Cheriton, St. Martin, Chislet, Darenth, Deal, Denton, 
Doddiogton, Eastry, Elham, Eynesford, Eythome, Folkstone, 
Goodneston, Graveney, Great Hardness, Guston, Hailing, Har- 
rietsham, Hinkshill, Hoath, Hougham, Ickham, Littleboume, 
Mil stead, Mongham, Kewington, Newnham, Norton, Offham, 
Old Romney, Paddlesworth, Preston, Reculver, River, Stelling, 
Stodmarsh, Sturry, Sutton near Dover, Toynham, Westwell. 
Decorated: Chartham, Boughton Aluph, Buckland; Canterbury, 
Holy Cross ; St. George's, St. Stephen's, and St. Paul's, Chartham ; 
Dartford, Eastfield, Frittenden, Fordwich, Hawkhurst, Hoo 
St. Margaret, Kingston, Leigh, Meopham, Milton next Gravesend, 
Milton next Sittingboum, Newington with Cheriton, Northfleet, 
Otford, Sheldwick, South Fleet, Sutton at Hone, Sittingboum, 
St. Lawrence in Thanet, Thomham, XJpchurcb, Willesborough, 
Woodnesborough, Yalding. Perpendicular: Ashford, Benenden, 
Biddenden, Birchington; Canterbury, St. Mary ; Breton, Chiding- 
stone, Cranbrook, East Peckham, Headcom, Hearnhill; Hoo, 
All Saints' ; Lydd, Maidstone, Nettlestead ; Rochester, St. Ni- 
cholas; Rolvenden, Sandhurst, Sevenoaks, Stone, Sandridge, 
Sutton Valence, Tenterden, Tunstall, TJllcombe, Westerham. 

LiNCAsniBE. — Norman : Stidd Church, near Ribchester. Perpendicular : 
Brindle, Bolton - le - Moors, Burnley, Chorley, Clithero, Colne, 
Eccles ; Excett Chapel ; Famworth, Hallsall, Huyton, Lan- 
caster; Lango Cbapel; Padiham, Prestwich, Pretton; Salmes- 
bury Chapel ; Sefton, Walton-le-Dale, Wigan. 

IiEiCBiTEBSHiRE. — Norman : St.Kicholas Church, Leicester. Early 
English : Examples must be sought for in the mixed Churches. 
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Decorated: Barton Lazars, Eegworth, Loughborough, Osga- 
thorpe. Perpendicular : Ashby-de-la-Zoucb, Hoton, Kothely, 
Tilton, Withcote. 

LiKcoLNSHiKE. — Nomian: Churches of Clee ; St. Peter's, Middle Haisin ; 
Sempringham, Stow. Early English : Grayingham, Hibalstow, 
Lessingham. Decorated: Heckington, Eipingale, Caythorpe, 
Great Hale, Haydor, Helpringham, Navenhy, Silk WiUoughby, 
"Walcot. Perpendicular: St. John's, Lincoln; Crowland, As- 
warby, Baston, Burton, Eolkingham, Gosberton, Kirton, Lang- 
loft, Morton, Pinchbeck, Great Ponton, Spalding, Stoke, Rochfoid, 
Tattershall. Thurlby. 

London. — Norman : The Chapel in the White Tower. Perpendieular : 
St. John's Gate, Clerk enw ell. 

Middlesex. — Norman : Portions of Bedfont, Harlington, Hayes, 
Hendon, Harrow. 

Monmouthshtre. — Norman : Chepstow Church. 

NoEFOLK. — Norman : Churches of Castle Eising, Chedgrave, Fram- 
lingham Earl, Gillingham, Hadiscoe, Uillington, Xeninghall, 
South Lopham, Thwaite. Early English : West Walton Church ; 
Other good examples may be found in the mixed Churches. 
Decorated: Attleborough, Gresham, Hingham, Houghton-lc-Dale. 
Perpendicular : St. Andrew's, St. George Colegate, St. Giles's, 
St. John Sepulchre, St. Lawrence, St. Michael- at- Plea, St. Saviour, 
St. Stephen's, Norwich; Bumham Thorpe, Cawston, Catfield, 
Cromer, Deepham, Ingham, Loddon, Outwell, Eedenhall, Sale, 
Swaffham, Tcrrington St. Clement, Walpole St. Andrew, Walpole 
St. Peter, Wicklewood, Wiggenhall St. Mary. 

NoBTHAMPTONSHiRE. — Norman : Churches of Burton Seagrave, Caiator, 
Hinton, Moulton, Peakirk, Stowe, Twywell, Upton. JEwrly 
English : Brackley, St. Peter ; Dallington, Dean, Denford, Duston, 
Great Addington, Gretworth, Guilsborough, Hardingstone, Ring- 
stead, Roth well, Spratton, Strixton. Decorated: Braugbton, 
Crick, East Haddon, Everdon, Elore, Great Addington, Kings- 
lingbury, Little Addington, Longthorpe, West Haddon. Per- 
pendicular : Aldwinkle All Saints', Ashby Ledgers, Easton, 
Eydon, Fotheringhay. Glinton, Kettering, King's Sutton, Middle- 
ton Cheney, Tichmarsh, Welton, Wilby. 

NoTTiNOHAMSHiEE. — Norman : Churches of Balderton, Hovingham, 
Worksop. Early English : Upton St. Peter ; Coddington. Deco- 
rated: Averham. Perpendicular: Carlton-in-Lindrick, Kelham* 
Gamston, Kingston ; St Mary's, Nottingham. 

OxFOEDSHiBB. — Normau : Churches of Barton, Begbrooke, Cassington, 
Great Barford, Handborough; Iffley; St. Peter's- in -the -East, 
Oxford. Early English : Charlbury, Clifton, Tackley. Dtco^ 
rated: Ducklington, Kidlington. Perpendicular: Chadlington, 
Ewelme. 

SoKEBSETSHiBB. NoTman : Portions of Christon Church, Compton^ 
Martin, Flax Bourton, Lullington, Uphill. Early English : for- 
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tions of Doiilting, Pawlet, Shepton Mallet. Decorated: Chelvy. 
Perpendicular: Axbridge, Bishop Hull, Brislington; Bristol, 
St. Augustin, St. John, St. Peter, St. Thomas, Temple ; Bur- 
ringtoQ, Cheddar, Chew Magna, Congresbury, Cross Combe, 
Frome, Hutton, llminster, Keynsham, Litton Lympsham, Norton 
St. Philip, North Petherton, Portishead ; Taunton, St. James ; 
Wolverton, Long Ashton, Ban well. 

Statfobdshike. — Norman: Portions of Abbot's Bromley Church, 
Codsal. Early Efiglish : Eccleshall ; St. Michael' s, Lichfield. 
Decorated : Cheadle, Ashley, Blimhill, Blithfield. Perpendicular : 
Hanbury, Barton-under-Needwood, Broughton, Muckleston. 

Stjppolk. — Norman : Portions of Braysworth Church, Holton, Wisset, 
"Wiston. Early English: Ick worth. Decorated: Brad field, 
Kentford. Perpendicular : St. James's, Hadleigh, Lavenham, 
Lowestoffe, Southwold, Stoke -by -Nay land; All Saints', St. 
Gregory, and St. Peter, Sudbury; Boxford, Blithburgh, East 
Bergholt, Eye, Ingham, Letheringham, Stratford St. Mary, Wor- 
ling worth. 

SuBRET. — Norman : Examples must be sought for in the mixed 
Churches. Early English : Churches of Sheer, Abinger, Capell, 
Chiddingford, Chelsham, Chesindon, East and West Clandon, 
East Horsley, Merrow, Merton, Mickleham, Newdigate, Ock- 
wood, Send, Tattersfield, Warlingham, Witley. Decorated : Cran- 
ley, Dunsfold, Leatherhead. Perpendicular: Stoke, Bcddington, 
Croydon, Dorking, Famham, Lingfield, Mit^ham, East Moulsey, 
Ryegate. 

Sussex. — Norman: Portions of Alciston Church, Amberley, Beding, 
Bishopstone, Bramber, Burpham, Elsted, Iping, Jeyington, New- 
haven, North Marden, Telscombe, Treyford, Wilmington. Early 
English : Eastbourne, Aldingboum, Appledram, Barcombe, Bar- 
lavington, Barnham, Bepton, South Berstcd, West Bletchington, 
Bodiham, Bolney, Bottolphs, Bury, Chailey, Chiltington, Chit- 
hurst, Coates, Didling, Donnington, Fairlight, Farnhurst, Fer- 
ring, Fishboum, Fletching, Goring, Greetham, Hangleton, 
Hardham, Hellingley, Hove, Hollington, East Hoathly, Hors- 
ham, Hunston, Hurstmonceaux, West Itchenor, Icklesham, 
Iford, Keymer, Mid Lavant, Linchmere, Ludgershall, Madehurst, 
North Stoke, Ovingdean, Pagham, Paching, Peasemarsh, Pe- 
vensey. Play den, Pidinghoe, Plumpton, Portslade, Preston, Hagate, 
Bottingdean, Rusper, Rustington, Sellham, Selmeston, Sidlesham, 
Slindon, Stedham, South Stoke, West Stoke, Stoughton, Tang- 
mere, Tarring Neville. West Tarring, Terwick, West Thomey, 
Tortington, IJdimere, Washington, Westfield, Westmeston, Wis- 
borough Green, West Wittering, Wivelsfield, Yapton. Deco- 
rated : Kingston, Ardingley, Ashburnham, Berwick, Chalvington, 
Ford, Isfield, North Chapel, Nuthurst, Petworth, Seaford, 
Slaugham, Tillington, Trotton, Cold Waltham, Wiston. Per- 
pendicular : East Angmering, Billinghurst, West Bourne, Brede, 
Brightling ; St. Andrew's, and St. Peter the Great, Chichester ; 
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Crowhurst, Cuckfield, Darlington, Gkstling, Hailflham, Henfield, 
Hooe, Mayfield, Nortii Mundham, Ore, Parhaniy Penhurst, Pole- 
ing, Pyecombe, Eingmer, Singleton, Ticehursty Uckfieldy Wig- 
genhoU, "Westham, Withyam. 

Wabwickshtre. — Norman : Churches of Arrow, Beandesert, Corley, 
Cubbington, Cnrdworth, Lillington, Ryton, Wykcn. Etarfy 
Englith: Barton, Great Wolfoid, OflFchnrch. Decorated: Al- 
lesley, Bilton, Fillongley, Long Compton, Temple Balsall, Shuck- 
borough, Shustock, Wroxhall. Perpendicular: Church Bicken- 
hill, Coughton, Hatton, Henley-in-Arden, Elnowle. 

"Wiltshire. — Norman : Churches of Codford St. Peter ; Devizes, 8t 
l[ary ; Great Dumford, Kingston St. Michael, Little Langford, 
Nether Atou, Stapleford, Tilshead, Winterboume Stoke. Earl^f 
English : Bradford, Fifield, Fisherton Delamere, Heytesburj, 
Lt'igh Delamere, Pottem, South Newton, Stanton St. Quinton, 
WiUford. Decorated: Bemerton, Ditton, Poulshot. Parpen^ 
dicular: Atworth, Great Chatfield; Deyizes, St. James; Marl- 
borough St. Mary and St. Peter ; Teffont Ewias, Trowbridge, 
Warminster, Westport. 

"Worcestershire. — Norman : Elmbridgc, Feckenham, Hartlebory, 
Holt, Martley, Pedmore ; "Worcester, St. Clement. Early Engliik^ 
Elmly Lovett, Hanbury, Stoke Prior, Tidmington. Decorated: 
Alvechurch, Hagley, "Whitford. Perpendicular : Great Hampton, 
Kidderminster, Upton "Wanvn. 

Yorkshire, East Riding. — Norman : Churches of Ooodmanham, New- 
bold. Early English : Bilton, Headon. Perpendicular : Barm- 
ston, Bceford, Hemingborough, Paul. 

North Riding. — Norman : St. Michael's Church, New 

Malton. Perpendicular: Richmond, Thirsk. 

"West Riding. — Norman: Churches of Adel, Silkstone. 



Early English: Ilklcy. Perpendicular: Doncaster, Crofton, 
Ecch'sfield, Hemsworth, TickhiU, "Worsborough. 
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Abacus, the flat member on the top of 
a capital, originally a square tile, 
and in the Classical styles always 
square, 8 ; this form is retained in 
the Norman, 60*, and in French 
Gothic, but in English Gothic it is 
nsually round and sometimes octa- 
gonal : Early English, 128* ; Deco- 
rated, 198» ; Perpendicular, 272». 

Adams', the style of the, 5. 

Air-hole, Perpendicular, 273*. 

Aisles, the, 37. 

Angel-corbels, 270*. 

Angel-cornice, peculiar to Perpendi- 
cular, 270. 

Anne of Bohemia, Queen, head of, 
293*. 

Apophyges, 11*. 

Appendix of Churches given as Good 
Examples of the Various Styles, 319. 

Abcade, a series of arches, usually 
applied to the small ornamental 
arches only : early Norman, 81* ; 
late Norman, 68*; intersecting, 72*, 
74*; A.D. 1128, pp. 94, 95; Early 
English, 124* ; Decorated, 195*. 

Abcbes, diagrams of various forms, 
40; early Norman, 81*, 84*; Nor- 
man semicircular, 50*, 51* ; horse- 
shoe, 50 ; pointed, 51* ; segmental 
a Gloucestershire feature, 87 ; inter- 
secting, 36; pointed, 35; form of, 
no guide to date or style, note^ 35 ; 
pointed at St. Cross in 1136, p. 97; 
Boche Abbey m 1147, p. 99 ; Kirk- 
stall in 1152, p. 100; Early English, 
122, 123* ; segmental. Early Eng- 
lish, 121 ; Decorated, 194* ; of De- 
corated windows, 188*; Perpendi- 
cular, 258, 259*; ogee. Perpendi- 
cular, 258; four-centred. Perpendi- 
cular, 258. 

Architecture defined, 1. 

Architrave, 7, 8 ; Early English, 122 ; 
Decorated, 194 ; Perpendicular, 250. 

Archivolt, 8. 

Arms of Edward I., 230* ; Edmund 
Earl of Cornwall, 232* ; Queen 
Eleanor of Castile, 233*; Edward 
m.. 239*; John of Gaunt, 239*, 
295*; Richard II., 289*; Henry 
VL, 298*; Edward IV.. 307*; Ed- 
ward V., 810*; Richard IIL, 810*; 



Henry VH., 311* ; Henry Vm., 

315*. 
Astragal, or bead, 11*. 
Attic, 9. 

Ball-flower ornament, 178*, 179*, 183*, 
208*, 210*. 

Baluster, 9. 

Balustrade, 9. 

Bands, 42 ; Norman, 53*. 

Base, 7 ; Tuscan, 13 ; Ionic, 23 ; early 
Norman, 85* ; Norman, 67* ; Early 
EngUsh, 114*, 130*; Decorated. 
198*, 203*. 

Basement mouldings, Decorated, 203* ; 
Perpendicular, 266*. 

Battlement, 39 ; Norman, 70 ; Early 
English, 144; Decorated, 215* ; Per- 
pendicular, 276* ; pierced, 276 ; va- 
rieties of, 277* ; on transoms, pecu- 
liar to Perpendicular, 270. 

Bead, a small round moulding, 11* ; 
also used for an ornament resem- 
bling a row of beads, as at Shobdon. 
64* ; and Wootton, 65*. 

Beak-head ornament, 58*. 

Bed-mould, 8. 

Bell of the capital, 8. 

Billet, an ornament much used in the 
Norman style, as at Malmesbury. 
59* ; there are several varieties of 
it. 

Birds'-beak moulding, 12*. 

Blind-story, the tnforium, as con- 
trasted with the clearstory above it, 
as at Salisbury, 164*. 

Boss, a projecting ornament : Early 
EngUsh, 141, 145* ; Decorated, 216* ; 
Perpendicular, a.d. 1410, p. 296*. 

Bosses and panel, Decorated, a.d. 1355, 
p. 245*. 

Bowtel, Norman, 60*. 

Brackets, 8. 

Bricks, Roman, used at Colchester, 89. 

British architecture, 2. 

Broach, a spire without a parapet at 
its base, shewing the junction of 
the octagonal spire to the square 
tower, as at Stamford, 143*. 

Buckle, or Mask, a kind of corbel, as 
at Stanwick, 133*. 

Buttresses, supports to the wall, 39 ; 
Norman, 54, 55*; Early Englii^, 
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131\ IW, 165»; Decorated. 200», 
201*; Perpendicular. 262», 263*, 
264*. 



Cabling the Antes. 10. 

Canopy, 42 ; the omamontal moolding 
oviT a door, as at Korwich, 178* ; 
or window, as at Howden. 220* ; or 
tomb. Qsnally enriched with crocket? 
and a finial. as at Beverley, 223* : 
Early English. 134 ; Decorated. 178. 

Cantaliver. 0. 

Capitals, 7 ; Composite, 31 : Corin- 
thian, 27 : divisions of. 8 ; scalloped. 
94* : Tuscan, 14 ; ca.shion-shape. h7. 
M, 07 ; early Norman, 6.3*. 80*. 81*. 
f*.=i*. 80*, 88*. 105* ; late Norman, 
Co*. 94* ; often inserted in early 
Norman walLs, as at Lincoln, 87 ; 
ofu.'n carved long after their erec- 
tion, as at Canterburv. 97 ; Earlv 
English. 114. 12S*, 'l29* : I>eco- 
rated. 113*, 114*; their difference 
from Earlv English, 176; Perpen- 
dicular, 27*2*. 

Castles. Norman, 77 ; Decorated, 229 ; 
Perpendicular, 286. 

Caulicoli. 7. 

Cavetto, 10. 

Ceilings. Norman. 70 ; of wooden groin- 
ing, Earlv English, 146*; Perpen- 
dicular, 279*. 

Chancel, 38. 

Chapel of two storeys, 168. 

Chai>el8. 38. 

Chapter-house, 38 ; Early English. 153. 

Chimnev, Decorated, a.d. 1356,p.245*. 

Choir, the. 39. 

Cinquefoil. 41*. 

Classical style, 4. 

Clerestory, or Clearstory, the upper 
story of a church, as distinguished 
from the blind-story, or triforium, 
as at Salisburv, 164* ; Early Eng- 
lish, 164* ; Decorated, 190*, 240*. 

Cloisters, 39. 

Colonnade, 12. 

Column, 7 ; Tuscan, 13 ; Doric, 16 ; 
Composite. 32. 

Composed orders, 33. 

Composite order, 7, 8, 31 — 34 ; arch 
of Septimius Severus, 29*. 

Console. 9. 

Contrasted arch, 40*. 

Corbel, a projection to carry a weight, 
usually carved, 42 ; a row of corbels 
carrying the projecting eaves of the 
roof is called a corbel - table : Nor- 
man, 56* ; Earlv English, 128, 133. 
141*; Decorated, 214*; Perpendi- 
cular, 271*. 



Corbel-heads, a.d. 1279. p. 332* ; jl.d. 
1355, p. 238*. 

CoRDTTHLix Order. 27 — 31 ; Greek, 6, 
7; *Arch of Hadrian. Athenii. 29; 
•Temple of Vesta, Tivoli, 29 ; ♦Tem- 
ple of Jupiter Oh'mpius, Athens, 29 ; 
modillion. 8*. 

Cornice. 8. 42 ; Ionic, 23 ; Corinthian, 
28 ; Composite. 32 : Earlv English, 
133*. IW* ; Decorated, 202* ; Per- 
pendicular. 265*. 

Corona. 8. 10. 

Cr»st. Decorated, 240*. 

Cki'ktket, an ornament peculiar to the 
(jothic styles, usually resembling a 
leaf half-opened projecting from the 
upper ed;j[e of a canopy or pyramidal 
covering, 42 ; sometimes a series of 
crockets are connected by a ranning 
stem ; the form generally reaembles 
a shepherd's crook, which is sup- 
posed to be the origin of the name : 
Early English, 142* ; Decorated, 
213* ; Perpendicular, 271*. 

Cross, or transept, 38. 

Criisses. Norman, 63* ; Early Eng- 
IL^h. 142*. 

Cr}i>t, 43, a vault beneath a church, 
generally under the chancel only, 
and frequently the altar platform 
only ; it was sometimes used for the 
exhibition of rehcs, and had two 
staircases from the church, for the 
descent and ascent of worshippers: 
at Canterburv, 105*. 

Cusp, an ornament used in the tr acery 
of windows, screens, Ac, to form 
foliation, 42* ; it was at first solid, 
then pierced, 155*, sometimes en- 
riched with carving ; Early English, 
155. 

CrmA recta, 11*. 

Cj-ma reversa, 11*. 

C^-matium, 8. 

Dado, 7*. 

Deca style portico, 12. 

Decorated style, beginning of, 4 ; the 
second Gothic style, 44 ; general ap- 
pearance of, 226. 

Dentils, 9*. 

Diaper, ornamental work cut <m the 
surface of the wall, originally paint- 
ed in imitation of hangings ; Nor- 
man, 91*, 98* ; Early English, 139* • 
Decorated, 211*, 212*. 

Die, 7. 

Dioclesian's Palace, 3. 

Domestic Buildings, examples of, see 
the TopographiciEkl Index. 

Doorways, Norman, 46*, 98* ; Early 
English, 112; Decorated, 176, 235*; 
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examples o! Decorated, 177*, 178*, 
179*, 180* ; Perpendicular, 260, 
261*. 252», 253* ; Perpendicular, 
A.D. 1380, p. 290*. 

Doric Order, 16 — 22; Grecian, 6; 
from the Temples of Theseus at 
Athens, and of Apollo at Delos, 
17* ; Roman, 20 ; from the Theatre 
of Marcellus at Borne, and Modem, 
T. Rickman, 17*. 

Dripstone, 42, the projecting moulding 
over a door or a window, to throw 
off the wet; but it is also used in 
the interior over arches, and is 
sometimes called the hoodmould, 
or, when it is square, the label : 
N<Hinan, 57* ; Early English, 133* ; 
Decorated, 196, 203*; Perpendicu- 
lar, 265*. 

•Drop arch, 40. 



Early EngUsh style, the first Gothic 
style, beginning of, 4, 44 ; general 
appearance of, 153. 

Edward the Confessor, examples in 
his time of the early Norman style, 
as at Westminster, 80*. 

Edward 1., the Queen Eleanor crosses 
built by, 233 ; the early diyision of 
the Decorated style, with geome- 
trical tracery, prevailed throughout 
his reign, 230—236. 

Edward II., the later division of the 
Decorated style, with flowing tra- 
cery, prevailed in his reign, 236 — 
238 ; head of. 239*. 

Edward Ul., the later division of 
the Decorated style, with flowing 
tracery, continued throughout the 
greater part of this reign. Exam- 
ples, 239—249. But the Perpendi- 
cular style was gradually coming in 
during this reign, 242 ; head of, 
289* ; arms of, 239*. 

Edward lY., head, badges, and arms 
of, 307*. 

Edward V., arms of, 310*. 

Edward the Black Prince, head of, 
249*. 

Eleanor Crosses, 154*; history of, 
233. 

Eleanor, Queen, image of, 233*. 

Elizabeth of York, Queen, head of, 
311*. 

Elizabethan style, 4. 

Elliptical arch, 40. 

English Gothic, 35 ; divisions of, 37. 

Enriched mouldings, 12. 

Entablature, 7; the Tuscan, 14; Co- 
rinthian, 28 ; Composite, 32. 

Equilateral arch, 40*. 



Fan-traceiy vaulting, a rich kind of 
vaulting much used in the Perpen- 
dicular style, and peculiar to Eng- 
land, 280*. 

Fascia, 10*. 

Feathering, or foliation, 41. 

Fillet, a small square band on the 
face of a moulding, 10*. 

Finial, the ornament which finishes 
the top of a pinnacle, a canopy, or 
a spire, usually carved into a bunch 
of foliage, 42. 

Flint and stone panelling, Decorated, 
230* ; Perpendicular, 268. 

Flower of four leaves, 208* ; ball- 
flower ornament, ib. 

Flowers, Perpendicular, 270. 

Flowing tracery, 41. 

Flutes, 9; cabled, 10. 

Foils, 41. 

Foliage, sculptured ornament in imita- 
tion of the leaves of plants: Early 
EngUsh, 140* ; Decorated, 213*, 
214*. 

Foliated, this term is applied to win- 
dow tracery, (&c., which has cusps, 
41. 

circles, at York in 1250, 

p. 173. 

Foliation, 41. 

Font, baptismal, 38 ; Norman, 74* ; 
Early English, 152* ; Decorated, 
225* ; Perpendicular, 285*. 

Frieze, 7, 11; Corinthian, 28. 

Fronts, Norman, 73* ; Early English, 
147* ; Decorated, 220*, 221* ; Per- 
pendicular, 281. 

Galilee, or western porch, at Durham 

and Ely, 109. 
Galleries, Decorated, 195. 
Gatehouse, Decorated, 229*, 230* ; 

early Perpendicular, a.d. 1382, p. 

292*. 
Gothic, name of, defended, note, 35. 
Grecian architecture, 1, 6, 7. 
Groined roof, Norman, 71*. 
Groining, Early English^ 144. 



Hawksmoor, Nicholas, style of, 5. 

Henry IV., head of, 297*. 

Henry V., badge of, 297*. 

Henry VI., head of, 298* ; anna of, 

298*. 
Henry VII., head of, 311* ; arms of, 

311*. 
Henry Vm., head, badges, and arms 

of, 315*. 
Hexa style portico, 12. 
Horse-shoe arch, 40*, 52. 
Houses, Perpendicular. 286. 
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Impost, the point from which an aroh 
springs, 8 ; Norman, 60*. 

loNio order, 22 — 27; Greek, 6, 7; 
^capital after Palladio, 22; £rec- 
theum, Athens, 24* ; Temple on 
the Ilissas, ih.; Boman Aqaeduct 
of Hadrian, Athens, ib. ; Temple of 
Fortuna Vinlis, Bome, ib, 

Jesse window, 187*. 

Joan of Navarre, Queen, head of, 297*. 

Jones, Inigo, style of, 4. 

Kentish tracery, 182*, 185. 
Key-stone, 8. 

Label, 42, note. 
Lady-chapel, 38. 

♦Lancet-arch, 40; windows, 117*. 
Lantern, 39 ; Perpendicular, a.d. 1435, 
p. 300*. 

Machicolations, 39. 

Margaret of Anjoa, Queen, head of, 
298*. 

Mask, or Buckle, an ornament used 
on corbels in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries : when looked 
at in front it resembles a buckle, 
but the shadow of it on the wall is 
the profile of a human face, 133*. 

Masonry, rubble, 83* ; wide-jointed, 
83*; Lincoln, 86*; Westminster 
HaU, 88 ; Wmchester, 90. 

Metope, Doric, 18. 

♦Mixed arch, 40. 

Modillion, 8*. 

Mouldings, 8, 10—12, 41, 42 ; Boman, 
mode of working, 12 ; Grecian, mode 
of working, 12 ; enriched, 12 ; Nor- 
man, 59*; Early EngUsh, 116,134*. 
136*; Temple Church, 171*; of 
arches. Decorated, 194; Decorated, 
209*, 210*, 242 ; flowered, 177 ; of 
Perpendicular capitals, 263 ; large 
hollow, Perpendicular, ib,; Perpen- 
dicular, A.D. 1381, p. 291*. 

Mullions, the vertical bars of a win- 
dow, 41 ; Perpendicular, 256. 

Mutules, 8*. 



Nave, the, 37. 

Neck of a capital, 8. 

Niche, or tabernacle, a recess for an 

image, with a canopy over it, 42; 

Norman, 57* ; Early English, 136 ; 

Decorated, 204*, 206*, 206*, 233* ; 

Perpendicular, 266, 267*. 
Norman castles, 3. 
Norman Sttle, 43; described, 46 — 

77 ; historical examples of, 78 — 111. 



Octo style portico, 12. 

Ogee, moTilding, 11* ; arch, 40* ; ca- 
nopy, 178 ; uoh. Perpendicular, S58. 

Order, 7; Tuscan, according to P^- 
ladio, 16* ; according to YitniYiiis, 
16*. 

Oriel window, 228. 

Ornamentation, change of, at Tiinoolii, 
86 ; Westminster Hall, 88 ; Norman, 
68*, 69*; Early English, 188*, 
140*; Decorated, 208*; Perpendli. 
cular, 268*, 272*. 

Ovolo, the Greek, 10 ; the Boman, ifr. 



Palladio, style of, 6. 

Panel and bosses, Decorated, a.i>. 1355, 
p. 244*, 245* ; early Perpendicular, 
A.D. 1366, p. 246* ; Perpendionlar, 
268*. 

Panelled parapets, 276. 

Panelling, Early English, 154* ; of 
flint and stone. Decorated, 230* ; 
Perpendicular, 268*, 269*. 

Parapet, the low wall at the top of 
a building, 39 ; Early English, 1G4* ; 
Decorated, 216*, 240*; Perpendioa- 
lar, 276*. 

Paters, Norman, 61. 

Pedestal, 7 ; proportions of, 9; Toaean, 
13 ; Ionic, 23 : Corinthian, 28. 

Pediment, 9. 

PsBPENDicuLAB Sttle, beginning of, 
4 ; tracery, 41 ; the latest EngHah 
style, 44; described, 260 — ^288; ge- 
neral appearance, 286 ; examples ol, 
289—318. 

Philippa, Queen, head of, 248*. 

Piers, or pillars, 39 ; Early Norman, 
80», 86* ; Norman, 63*. 62* ; Trans- 
itional, 106* ; Early EngUsh, 124*, 
125* ; Decorated, 196*— 199* ; Ptt- 
pendicular, 260, 261*. 

Pilaster, 9*. 

Pillars. See Piers, 

Pinnacle, a small spire osnidly termi- 
nating a buttress, 42 ; Norman, 69* ; 
Early English, 143 ; Decorated, 240* ; 
Perpendicular, 263*. 

Piscina, or water-drain, 43 ; Earlj Eng- 
Ush, 137* ; Decorated, 204*. 

Plan, WeUs, 37*; LilUeahaU Abbey, 
peculiar, 99 ; Canterbury, 107* ; 
Durham, 110*. 

Plate-tracery, the earUest kind ol ten- 
eery, 160*, 161. 

Plinth, the projecting member form- 
ing the lower part of a base, or ol 
a waU, 8. 

Porches, 38 ; Norman, 72* ; at TJtk ^Ip^ 
86 ; at Tewkesbury, 89 ; Early Eng- 
lish, 150* ; Decorated, 222* — 224*, 
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240* ; Perpendioolar, 283 ; a.d. 1133, 

p.300». 
Portioo, 12. 
Presbytery, Ely, 169 ; Lincoln, 174. 

Quatrefoil, 41*. 
Quirk, 12. 
Quirked ogee, 12. 

Beading-pulpit, Early English, 151. 

Beedings, 12. 

Bespond, a half -pillar against a wall : 

Early English, 126. 
Bib, a band or moulding projecting 

from the surface of a vault : Early 

English, 144 ; Decorated, 216. 
Bichu4 U., examples in his reign, 289 

— ^294 ; arms and badge of, 289* ; 

head of, 293». 
Bichard UI., head, badge, and arms 

of, 310*. 
Boman architecture, 2, 6 ; buildings in 

England, 3. 
Boodloft, 42. 

Boof-shafts, Decorated, 196. 
Boofs, Norman, 70; Early English, 

144 ; wooden. Early English, 145 ; 

Decorated, 216 — 219*; Perpendicu- 
lar, 278*, 279*. 
Bubble-work, 83*. 
Bunio Ornament, 62, 64*. 
Bnstic-work, 10. 

Scotia, 11*. 

Screen, 38 ; Decorated, 207*, 235*; 

Perpendicular, 266*. 
Sections of piers, Decorated, 197* ; 

Perpendicular, 261*. 
Sedilia, the seats for the officiating 

priests, on the north side of the 

altar, 43 ; Early English, 137* ; 

Decorated, 206*. 

* Segmental arch, 40, 122. 

* Semicircular arch, 40. 
Set-offs, 39. 

Shafts, 7; Ionic, 23 ; Norman, 49*, 
61*, 63*, 80*, 81*, 84*, 85* ; Early 
EngUsh, 114*; filleted, 124, 260; 
triangular, 124 ; clustered, 125* ; 
round, 125* ; vaulting, 128* ; Deco- 
rated, 196; Perpendicular, 258, 264*. 

Soffit, 9. 

Sound-holes, 191 ; Perpendicular, 273*. 

* Spandrels, 41 ; Early EngUsh, 141* ; 

Perpendicular, 250*. 

Spherical triangle, 121*, 126. 

Spire-lights, Decorated, 193*. 

Spires, 39 ; Early English, 142 ; Deco- 
rated, 214* ; Perpendicular, 272*. 

Staircase. Norman, 76* ; Early Eng- 
lish, 161*. 

StaUs, 42 ; Decorated, 206. 



Statue, Early English, 136*. 

Steeples, 39 : Norman, 68 ; Early Eng- 
lish, 142 ; Decorated, 214, 216* ; 
Perpendicular, 272*. 

Stiff-leaf fohage, 169. 

Stoup, a basin for holy water, 42. 

String, a horizontal moulding : Perpen- 
dicular, 265*. 

Style, 6 ; defined, 43 ; Anglo-Norman, 
103. 

Sunk panels. Early EngUsh, 141. 

Surbase, 7. 

Tabernacle-work, 42. 

Tablets, 42; Norman, 56*; Early Eng- 
Ush, 133 ; Decorated, 202* ; Perpen- 
dicular, 265*. 

Tetra style portico, 12. 

Throne, 42. 

Tile, 8. 

Tooth-ornament, an ornament resem- 
bUng a row of teeth, sometimes 
called dog's tooth and shark's tooth, 
105*, 133, 138*. 

Torus, 10*. 

Tower, 39 ; Norman, 69* ; Early Eng- 
Ush, 142 ; Decorated, 214 ; Perpen- 
dicular, 272— 275* ; a. d.1435, p.300*. 

Tower-light, Perpendicular, 273*. 

Tracery, 41 ; plate, 161 ; plate, at 
Winchester, a. d. 1222, p. 166* ; plate, 
at WeUs, A.D. 1230, p. 166* ; earUest 
beginning of, 164 ; bar, 164 ; two de< 
scriptionsof, 181; geometrical, 181*; 
geometrical, a.d. 1274, p. 231* ; geo- 
metrical, a.d. 1280, p. 232*; flowing, 
185*; Kentish, 182*, 185*; Per- 
pendicular, 253 ; fan, 280* ; Flam- 
boyant, 192*. 

Transept, or cross, 38 ; Early Eng- 
Ush at York, 173. 

Tkansition, from Norman to Early 
EngUsh. 44, 100*, 105*, 106* ; from 
Norman to Gothic, 103, 104 ; at Can- 
terbury in 1175—1184, p. 106 ; at 
the Temple Church, London, in 
1185, p. Ill ; arches, pecuUar at 
Christ Church, Oxford, 104 ; from 
Early English to Decorated, 165 ; 
from Decorated to Perpendicular, 
227*, 228* ; a.d. 1352, p. 242. 
Transom, the horizontal bar across a 
window, 41 ; Decorated, 188 ; Per- 
pendicular, 253. 
Trefoil, 41* ; Early EngUsh, 141*. 
Triforium, or blind story, the middle 
story in a church, over the pier- 
arches and under the clearstory: 
Early EngUsh, 122*, 153, 164* ; ab- 
sent in the Perpendicular style, 268. 
Triglyphs, 7 ; Doric, 16. 
Truss, 8*. 
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Tudor uch, 40*. 

Todar-flover, MS, 970*. 

Tuinto, 89 ; NormM), 6B* ; Eilj 

Englidi. 143. 
Tiuoui ordsr, 7. U— IS. 
^mpwiiini, 9 i NoTW, 03*. 

Taobroflh, Sir 3., ityleof, 3. 

Van of the upiUI, 8. 

Vault, evly Nomuin, 80* ; Normsn, 

71* 1 groined withont rib* sn earl; 

(ornt. 67 ; Perpendicalar, i.d. 1454, 

p. 304*. 
Tanlting-iharU, Euly EngliBli, 138*. 
VitrDTiui type, 13. 
Titrarina, 13. 
TolntM, lonio, 7. 

THieel window. Earl; Engbeh, 130*. 



Vinaow*, TXormMa, 48*. 49*, 6O*,80* 
Ekrij Engluh, 116* ; Uneet, 117* 
with aqoMC 1(^, 119* ; of hall, han 
M>U, 176; Jeaw, 187* ; eircnUi 
160*, 161, 189* : Deoontcd, IBl 
eiunples of, 189*. 183*, 1S4*, 188* 
Mgmentkl • headed, 188 ; njoaM 
beided, ib.; cle«rstoi7, 189; bi 
antiiilaT. 193*; of spireB, 193; a 
towna, 193* ; with flowing itmiaf 
A.D. 1310, p.S7*; trmnoitioii twna 
Decorated to FeipenSaiilw. ^^.1386 
p. US' ; PeipnidiealM', S5S, If4*, 
266*. 

Wren, Sir C, itjle of, 5. 
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Acton Burnel Church, clearstory 

window, 121 ; front, 149* ; window, 

148, 155, 166'. 

Castle, A.D. 1280—1292, p. 232. 

Addington (Great) Chnrch, sound-hole, 

191*; moulding, 209*; parapet, 215*. 
(Little) Church, doorway, 180*; 

window-head, 181*, 185*; section of 

pier, 197*. 
Adel Church, 77. 
^gesta, Temple at, 19. 
£gina. Temple of Jupiter Panhelle- 

nius, 19. 
Agrigentum, Temples of Concord and 

Juno Lucina, 19. 
Alberbury, triangular window, 192*. 
Alington Church, a.d. 1232, p. 169. 
Amiens Cathedral, 148. 
Amport, window-head, 185*. 
Ancaster, font, 74*. 
Appleton, Manor-house, 77. 
Apthorp Church, 44. 
Arthuret Church, 44. 
Arundel Church, tomb of Thomas Fitz- 

alan, a.d. 1415, p. 297. 
Ashbourne Church, inscription, a.d. 

1235—1241, p. 170*. 
Ashby Folville, font, 74*. 
Ashford Church, a.d. 1461—1490, p.308. 
Athelhampton, manor-house, a.d. 1500 

—1503, p. 313. 
Athens, Agora portico, 19, 22. 
Aqueduct of Hadrian, column, 

24*, 25, 26. 

Arch of Hadrian, column, 29*, 



30. 



Choragic monuments of Lysi- 
crates and Thrasyllus, 33. 

Erectheum, columns, 9*, 22, 



24*. 



Parthenon, column, 9*, 19, 20. 

Propylaea, 19. 

Stoa, or portico, at, 30. 

Temples, in the Acropolis, 25 ; 

Jupiter Olympius, column, 29* ; on 
the IlissuB, column, 24* ; of Pan- 
droBUB, 34; of Theseus, columns, 
17*, 19, 20; of the Winds, 33. 

Aughton Church, steeple, a.d. 1536, 
p. 318. 



Aynho Church, doorway, 180* ; belfry- 
window, 191*. 

Balsham Church, chancel, a.d. 1390 — 
1400, p. 293. 

Hampton Church, spire, 143 ; door- 
way, 176 ; west door, 179* ; window, 
184*. 

House of Aymer de Valence, 

a.d. 1316, p. 237. 

Bangor Cathedral, a.d. 1509—1532, 
p. 315. 

Barfreston Church, 77 ; circular win- 
dow, 48; string, 59*. 

Bamack, quarries, 82 ; porch, 150 ; 
font; 152*. 

Barton Church, a.d. 1122, p. 92. 

Barton-on-Humber, St. Peter's, 45. 

Barton Segrave Church, a.d. 1150, p. 
92 ; clearstory window, 190*. 

Barton Stacey, window, 118*. 

Barton-xmder-Needwood Church, a.d. 
1517, p. 316. 

Bath Abbey Church, lancet - arches, 
121 ; windows, 256 ; cornice, 266 ; 
angels, 270; roof, 280, 281; west 
front, 282; built, a.d. 1500—1539, 
p. 313. 

Battle Abbey, a.d. 1339, p. 240. 

Bayeux Cathedral, a.d. 1077—1087, 
parapet, 144. 

Beaulieu Abbey, founded a.d. 1204, p. 
163; staircase, 151 ; buttress, 200*. 

Beckley, cornice, 210*. 

Beneventum, Ai^ch of Trajan, 31. 

Beverley Minster, door, 115 ; windows, 
119, 186* ; triforium arcade, 124* ; 
section of pier, 126* ; pillar, 127* ; 
capital, 201; base, 130*, 201*; tran- 
sept ends, 147 ; staircase, 151 ; tran- 
septs, 164 ; flowing tracery, 185 ; 
window, 186*, 193* ; arcade, 195* ; 
capital, 199* ; crocket, 213* ; west 
front, 281. 

St. Mary*s, flowing traoery , 186 ; 

window, 186*; spire -light, 193*; 
arch, 194 ; porch, 223. 

Binfield, porch, 223. 

Birkenhead Priory, founded a.d. 1150, 
p. 99. 
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Bishop*! Cleere, turret, 68, G9* ; aichei, 

87. 
BiBhopstone, battlement, 377*. 
Blozham, belfry-vindow, 191 ; font, 

225*. 
Bodyam Castif , a^. 1385, p. 292. 
Bolton Abbey, font, 74* ; tracerr, 192* ; 

basement, 266*. 

Castle, A.D. 1380. p. 289. 

Bookham (Great) Church, inscription, 

AJ>. 1341, p. 240. 241*. 
Boothby Pagnel. 77. 
Boston, tower. 272. 
Bradenstoke Prion*, roof. 219*. 
Bradfield. roof, 145. 
Bradford-on-Avon Church. 79. 
Brandon, dripstone termination. 203*. 
Bray Church, moulding. 209* ; rebuilt 

Aa>. 1293. p. 235. 
Breadsall, window. 117*. 
Bredon, turret. 69*. 
Bridlington, buttress. 201*. 
Brinsop Church, tympanum. 62*. 
Bristol Abbey Church, a.d. 1311—1332. 

p. 237 ; chapter-house, 76. 

Citv Schools, doorwav, 122. 

College gateway. 47. 

Bedchffe Church, porch, a.d. 

1292. p. 234; repaiivd a.i>. 1442, 

p. 303. 

St. Augu8tine*s Priory, founded 




A.D. 1148. p. 99. 
Buckland Church. a.d. 1348. p. 241. 
Bncknell Church, window, 50*. 
Buildwas Abbev, arches, 52; founded 

kJ>, 1135— li60, p. 96. 
Bumham Abbey, founded aj>. 1265, 

p. 175. 
Burrough. font. 152*. 
Buiy St. £dmund'8. Abbey of, a.d. 1070 

— 1095. p. 82 ; gatehouse. a.d. 1327, 

pp. 223, 239; tower, a.d. 1121— 1130, 

p. 92. 

Moyses' HaU. 77. 

St. Mary^s Church, aj>. 1424— 

1433. p. 299. 
Byland Abbey, a.d. 1177, p. 109 ; rains, 

147. 

Caen, St. Stephen's Church, or Abbaie 
anx hommes, a.o. 1070 — 1078, p. 79. 

CaemaiTon Castle, 229. 

Caiator Chorch, tower, 68 ; inscription, 
AJ>. 1124, p. 93''. 

Oaldflr Abbey Church, aj>. 1134, pp. 95, 
96. 

CMnbridga, Gnat St. Maiy'a Church, 
A.i>. 1478—1519, p. 309. 

■ Eing'a C<^ege Chapel, door- 

wi^, 250; piers, 260; buttreases, 
262; panelling, 268; battlement, 
276; roof, 280; ends, 282; p(»ch. 



2$3: root Ac. 3E<:lM!p3nA-iw. 1440, 
p. 303 ; Taalxisf , mj^. HOsf — ISl^ 
p. 314. 

Cambrid^. St. Pcto-'s C'OLjcce, 44. 

Campden Ch^cfa, ebcKr, 
1401, p. »J. 

CanterbcTT CathedraL crans^ic 
Gzcultf winic'W. 4? : NoTE^ac cmM- 
ments, 59* ; choir of C<oiijmd. 61 ; 
crypt, 62 : pLlar* in, 62* : dboir, 
AJ». 1(K«6— lllM. pp.66. 6> : diaper- 
work, crxpt, 91 ; cboir. a^t*. 1175 — 
11&4, p. 105 : orpt and aisle* of 
choir, A.^. 1130. p. 95 : capital. 65* ; 
St. Etheibert's tower. 76 ; Nonnan 
staircase, 76* ; diaper- work. 91.212* ; 
part of arcade, lu5* ; oompartment 
of corona, li(6* : jzxoond-plan. 107 ; 
arches. 122, 259* ; tomb of Abp. 
Peckham. a.d. 1292, p. 2S4 ; doarwrny 
in choir screen, aj>. 1304 — 1305, 
p. 235* ; head of Edward the Black 
Prince, from his tomb. a.i>. 1376, 
p. 249'; panels, nare. 258; 
tower. 273 ; porch, 2S3 
west transepts, aj^. 137d — 1411. p. 
289 ; chapter-hoose, xjk 1391 — 1411, 
p.293 ; SuMichaels Chapel, aj>.1410 
—1427, p.296; boss, 296* ; he^ds 
of Henry lY. ajid Joan of XaTane, 
from their tomb, jlx>. 1413, p. 297* 
Lady-chapel, a. d. 1449—1468. p.»5 ; 
tomb of Abp. Kemp. a.d. 1454. p. 306 ; 
angel steeple. a.d. 1490 — 1517, p. 312 ; 
tomb of Abp. Warham, jLjt. 1532, 
p. 318. 

Holy Cross Chorch, aj>. 1380, 

p. 290. 



St. Augustine*s. moulding, 210* ; 
porch. 223. 
St. George's, font. 152 *. 

St. Mildred's Church. aj>. 1520, 



p. 317. 
Carlisle Cathedral, nave, a.d. 1092 — 

1101, p. 87 ; east window, 181, 185 ; 

east end, a.d. 1352—1395. pp. 220, 

243 ; burnt. a.o. 1292, p. 234 ; north 

transept. a.ii. 1401. p. 295. 
Cashel, Cormac's Chapel, aj>. 1127 — 

1134. p. 95. 
Castle Acre Priorv, 57, 73, 76 ; foonded, 

A.D.1135— 1142, p.96. 
Castle Ashby Churdi, doorway, 61. 
Castle Rising, west window, 49*, 67. 
Castor Chun:h, 57. 
Catterick Church, a.d. 1412, p. 297. 
Ceme Abbas, niche, 267*. 
Chaddesden, window. 183*. 
Chaddealey Corbett. font, 74*. 

Charing ChnrclMLD.1479— 1515, p. 309. 
Chart (Little) Church. aj>. 1411, p. 296. 
Chartham, window, 182*. 
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Chatteris Chorch, a.d. 1352, p. 242. 
Chelmsford Church, rebuilt a.d. 1489, 

p. 312. 
Cheltenham, St. Mary's, circular win- 
dow, 189*. 
Chester Cathedral, choir, 124, 144; 

roof, 144, 216 ; staircase, refectory, 

151 ; chapter-house, 153 ; arch, 195 ; 

crocket, 213 ; roof, 216 ; west front, 

281, 282. 
St. John's Church, a.d.1086— 

1095, p. 85 ; tablet, 266. 
Chetwode Church, choir, a.d. 1244, 

p. 172. 
Chichester Cathedral, 61 ; burnt, and 

re-consecrated, a.d. 1187 — 1199, p. 

Ill ; doors, 115 ; windows, 119 ; 

flying buttress, 132 ; diaper-work, 

139 ; spire, 142 ; eastern part, a.d. 

1190—1199, p. 158; A.D. 1204— 

1244, p. 163 ; spire, a.d. 1222—1224, 

p. 165 ; Chapel of St. Edmund, 1245 

— 1253,p.l72 ; circular window, 188 ; 

Lady-chapel, a.d. 1288—1304, p. 233 ; 

south transept, a.d. 1305 — 1336, 

p. 236. 
Chipping Campden, tower, 274*. 
Cholsey Church, a.d. 1123—1130, p. 92. 
Christ Church, Priory of, turret, 68 ; 

nave, a.d. 1093—1099, p. 87 ; door, 

112. 

Norman House at, 77. 

monumental chapel of Mar- 
garet Plantagenet, a.d. 1530 — 1541, 

p. 318. 
Cirencester, section of pier, 125*. 
Clack Abbey : see Braderuttoke Priory. 
Clapham Church, tower, 45. 
Clee Church, inscription, a.d. 1192, 

p. 158*. 
Clinton Church, a.d. 1122, p. 92. 
Colchester Castle, moulding, 59*. 
St. Botolph's Priory, a.d. 1103 

—1116, p. 89. 
CoUumpton Church, a.d. 1510 — 1528, 

p. 316. 
Colmouth Church, a.d. 1396, p. 294. 
Cologne Cathedral, 102. 
Compton Winyate House, a.d. 1520, 

p. 317. 
Congresbury, details of porch, a.d. 1460 

—1465, p. 305*. 
Conisburgh Castle, 77. 
Copford, capital, 66. 
Corinth, temple at, 19. 
Corkenrouth Church, a.d. 1197, p. 95. 
Cotterstock, font, 225*. 
Couling Castle, a.d. 1380, p. 289. 
Coventry, Bablake Hospital, a.d. 1506, 

p. 314. 
St. Mary's Hall, a.d. 1401 — 

1414, pp. 279, 288, 295. 



Coventry,St.Michaer8,267; Bt66ple,273. 

Cowley Church, window, ] 19. 

Cranford St. Andrew, clearstory win- 
dow, 190*. 

Cromer, tower-light, 273* ; parapet, 
276*. 

Crowland Abbey, west front, a.d. 1256 
—1281, p. 174 ; tower, a.d. 1460— 
1470, p. 307. 

CrumweU Church, a.d. 1442, p. 303. 

Davington Priory, founded a.d. 1153, 

p. 100. 
Darton Church, inscription, a.d. 1517, 

316*. 
Debenham, Decorated ornament, 214*. 
Delos, column of temple, 17*. 

Portico of Philip, 19. 

Temple of Apollo, 19. 

Denford, stalls in chancel, 137*. 
Derby, AH Saints, tower, 272. 
De Surio Church, a.d. 1249, p. 95. 
Devizes, St. Peter's, diaper- work, 91. 
Dinton, tympanum, 62. 

Domestic Buildings. 

Norman. 
1065. Westminster Abbey, refec- 

tory and dormitory, 80,81. 
Westminster Hall, 88. 
1097. Lincoln, Jews' House, 77. 

Bury St.Edmund's, Moyses 

Hall, 77. 
Appleton, Berks., manor- 
house, 77. 
Southampton, two houses, 

77. 
Christ Church, Hants, 77. 
Minster, Isle of Thanet,77. 
Boothby Pagnel, Lincoln- 
shire, 77. 
1110-39. Sherborne Castle, Dorset, 

90. 
1145. Lillieshall Abbey, Shrop- 

shire, 99. 
1165-91. Oakham Castle, hall, 104. 
Early English. 

Staircases at Beverley Min- 
ster, refectory at Chester, 
(fee, 151. 
1215. Hales Owen Abbey, 163. 

1220. Prebendal House, Peter- 

borough, 175. 
1222-35. King's Hall at Winchester, 

165*. 
1225-39. Bishop's Palace at WeUs, 

166*. 
1227-32. HintonCharterhoa8e,Som- 

erset, 168. 
1232-38. Laoock Abbey. Wilts., 168. 
1265. Bumham Abbey, Bocks., 

175. 
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Deewated, 229. 

1273-78. Norwich, St Ethelbert's 
gatehouse, 230*. 

1280-92. HaU of Bishop's Palace, 
WeUs, 232*. 

1281. Somerton Castle, Lincoln- 

shire, 232. 

1291. Stoke Say Castle, Shrop- 

shire, 234. 

1310. Markingfield Hall, York- 

shire, 236. 

1316. Bampton,Oxford8hire,237. 

1327. Bury St. Edmund's, gate- 

house, 239. 

1340. WeUs, gatehouse, 240. 

1341. Penshurst, Kent, hall, 240. 
1364-78. Oxford, Merton College 

Library, 243. 

1356. Norborough HaU, North- 

amptonshire, 245. 

1369-73. Windsor Castle, serrants' 
apartments, 246. 

1362-86. Westminster College Hall, 
246. 

1363. Wells, haU of Vicars' Close, 

247. 
Perpendicular. 

Houses in Somerset, Dor- 
set, and Wilts, 287. 
Wells, deanery, 288. 
Muchelney, abbot's house, 

288. 
South Petherton, manor- 
house, 288. 
Wenlock, abbot's house, 

288. 
Glastonbury, George Inn, 
287* 

1377. Shirbum Castle, Oxford- 

shire, 289. 

1380. Bolton Castle, Yorkshire, 

289. 

1380. Couling Castle, Kent, 289. 

1380-86. Oxford, New CoUege, 290. 

1381-96. Saltwood Castle, Kent, 290. 

1382-88. Thornton Abbey, Lincoln- 
shire, gatehouse, 292*. 

1385. BodyamCastle,Sussex,292. 

1385. Donington Castle, Berks., 

292. 

1387-93. WinchesterCollege,Hant8., 
292. 

1392. Penshurst Castle, Kent, 

293. 

1392. Wardour Castle, Wilts, 293. 

1395. Maidstone College, Kent, 

294. 

1397-99. Westminster Hall, 294. 

1398. Ince Manor-house, Che- 

shire 294. 

1401-14. Coventry, St. Mary's HaU, 
295. 



1422. 
1431. 
1433-55. 

1433-55. 

1437. 

1437. 

1437-42. 

1441-1522. 
1446. 
1450-65. 
1450-65. 

1470. 
1475-80. 

1480. 

15001508. 

1506. 

1511-22. 

1520. 

1520. 



Higham Ferran, North- 

amptonBhire,college,2d8. 
Oxford, BaUiol CoUege Li- 

brary, 299. 
South Wingfield Manor- 

house, Derbyshire, 300*, 

301. 
TattershaUCa8tle,Linooln- 

shire, 299. 
Oxford, St. Bernard's, now 

St. John's CoUege, 301. 
£welme Hospital, Oxford- 

shire, 302. 
Oxford, AU SouIb' College, 

302. 
Eton CoUege, Bucks., 303. 
York, Gmldhall, 304. 
WeUs, Vicars' Close, 305. 
Congresbury, Somerset.Yi- 

carage-honse, 805*. 
Crosby HaU, London, 308. 
Oxford, Magdalen College, 

309. 
Knowle, Kent, gatehouse, 

309. 
Athelhampton Hall, Dor- 
set, 313. 
Bablake Hospital, Got- 

entry, 314. 

ThornburyCa8tle,Glouce8- 

tershire, 316. 
Compton Winyate House, 

Warwickshire, 817. 
Layer Mamey Hall, Essex, 

317. 



Doncaster, St. George's, tower, 272 ; 
west end, 282. 

Donington Castle, a.d. 1385, p. 292. 

Donnington Church, part of, a.d. 1351, 
p. 242. 

Dorchester Abbey, font, 75 ; refonnded 
A.D. 1140, p. 98 ; doorway, 98* ; win- 
dows, 183*, 188* ; Jesse window,lS7* ; 
vaulting - shaft, 196* ; seciionB of 
piers, 197* ; capital, 199* ; oomioe, 
202 ; string, 203* ; niche, 205 ; ae- 
dilia,206* ; mouldings, 209* ; screen, 
210*; parapet, 215* ; choir and aisles, 
A.D. 1280—1300, p. 232. 

Dover, Maison Dieu, triangular win- 
dow, 192*. 

St. Martin's Priory, a.d.1131— 

1140, p. 96. 

Ducklington Church, north aisle, 238. 

Dunstable, Eleanor cross, 234. 

Priory Church, founded a.d. 

1132, p. 96 ; windows, 104 ; aj>. 1213, 
p. 163. 

Durham Castle, capital, 65*. 

Cathedral, doorways, 47 ; win- 
dow, 49, 119 ; pillars, 52, 62 ; 
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and string, 59* ; dripstone, 59* ; 
Galilee, 66 ; capital, 65* ; pier, 77 ; 
choir, A.D. 1093 — 1096, p. 88 ; nave, 
A.D.1104— 1133,p.90; ground-plan, 
A.D. 1180—1197, p. 109 ; east end, 
164 ; Chapel of Nine Altars, a.d. 1242 
— 1290, p. 171 ; west window, a.d. 
1341—1374, p. 241 ; tomb of Thomas 
Hatfield, a.d. 1381, p. 290. 

Prior's kitchen, a.d.1368— 1380, 



p. 248. 



Earl's Colne Chnrch, tomb of Robert 
de Vere, a.d. 1296, p. 235. 

East Dereham, font, 285*. 

East Hothby, piscina, 75. 

East Meon, font, 75. 

Edinburgh, Holjrood Palace, chapel, 
A.D. 1174, p. 105. 

Edington Church, a.d. 1352—1361, p. 
44, 242 ; west front, 243*. 

Elgin Cathedral, ad. 1224—1244, p. 
166. 

Eling, window, 186*, 192. 

Eltham Palace, roof, 218. 

Ely Cathedral, Lady-chapel, a.d. 1321 
—1349, pp. 39, 238 ; doorway, 47 ; 
painted ceiling, 70 ; nave, a.d. 1170 
—1189, p. 105 ; Galilee, a.d. 1198— 
1215, pp. 151, 161 ; front, 153 ; Early 
English of several dates, 155 ; porch, 
164 ; presbytery, a.d. 1235—1252, 
p. 169 ; tomb of Bishop Northwold, 
A.D. 1254—1260, p. 174 ; arch, 194* ; 
vaulting-shafts, 196 ; foliage, 208 ; 
triforium, 226; central tower, a.d. 
1323—1336, pp. 57,238 ; part of pres- 
bytery, A.D. 1367—1373, p. 247 ; Bi- 
shop Alcocke's Chapel, a.d. 1490 — 
1500, p. 312. 

Ely Conventual Church, a.d. 1083 — 
1100, p. 84. 

Trinity Church, a.d. 1363, p. 

246. 

Ensham Abbey, buttress, 131*. 

Etchingham Church, a.d. 1386, p. 292. 

Eton College, a.d. 1441—1522, p. 303. 

Evesham Abbey, nave, a.d. 1161 — 1191, 
p. 104. 

Ewelme Hospital, a.d. 1437, p. 302. 

Ewerby, basement, 203*. 

Exeter Cathedral. 226; a.d. 1112— 
1136, p. 90 ; chapter-house, A.D. 1224 
—1244, p. 166 ; capitals, 176 ; west 
window, 181 ; windows, 185 ; circu- 
lar window, 188 ; vaulting • shaft, 
196*; piers, 198*; crocket, 213*; 
roof, 216 ; choir and transepts, a.d. 
1279— 1291, p. 231 ; corbel-heads, 
232* 5 nave, a.d. 1331—1350, p. 240 ; 
■east window, A.D. 1390— 1392, p. 292; | 



chapter-house, a.d. 1427—1455, p. 
299. 
Eynsford, tympanum, 62. 

Faringdon Church, door, 112, 113*. 
Ferington, St. John's, circular window, 

189*. 
Fermoy Church, a.d. 1170, p. 96. 
Finchale Priory, a.d. 1242—1265, p. 

171. 
Finedon Church, flowing tracery, 188 ; 

sections of piers, 197* ; capital, 199*; 

moulding, 209*. 
Fotheringhay Church, a.d. 1435, p. 

300*, 301. 
Fountains Abbey, buttresses, 54, 65* ; 

founded a.d. 1132, p. 96 ; staircase, 

151 ; choir, a.d. 1205—1246, p. 163; 

completed a.d. 1246, p. 173. 
Frampton, spire, 143. 
Fumess Abbey, founded a J). 1127, 

p. 95. 

Gateshead, St. Edmund's Chapel, west 

front, 149. 
Geddington, Eleanor Cross, 154 ; dia- 
per, 211* ; statue of Queen Eleanor, 
from the cross, 233*, 234*. 

Gisbume Priory, a.d. 1381, p. 292. 

Glasgow Cathedral, crypt, a.d. 1181 — 
1197, p. 110 ; choir, a.d. 1242—1258, 
p. 172. 

Glastonbury Abbey, a.d. 1185—1200, 
p. 111. 

George Inn, 287*. 

St. Joseph's Chapel, 68, 111; 

crypt, 122. 

Gloucester Cathedral, pier, 77; built 
A.D. 1089—1100, p. 87 ; south aisle, 
A.D. 1318—1329, p. 237 ; choir, 239, 
286; head of Edw. U., from his 
tomb, A.D. 1329—1334, p. 239* ; east 
window, 257 ; fan- tracery, cloisters, 
280; west front, a.d. 1420—1437, 
pp. 281, 282, 298; cloisters, a.d. 1381 
— 1412, p. 292 ; central tower, a.d. 
1454—1457, p. 306; Lady-chapel, 
A.D. 1457—1498, p. 306. 

Deanery Chapel, arches, 87. 

Grafton-Underwood, niche, 205 ; se- 
diha, 206*. 

Grantham, spire, 214 ; inn at, 288. 

Gresford, cornice, 265 ; tower, 272. 

Guildford Castle, 77. 

Guisborough, triforium arcade, 195* ; 
pier, 198*. 

Hales Owen Abbey, founded a.d. 1216, 
p. 163. 

Church, roof, 146. 

Handborough Church, window, 50*. 
Hargrave, circular window, 120*, 121. 
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Hathe Chmch, 1.0. 1192, p. 92. 

Hanghton-m-the-Dale, west front, 223. 

Haverfordwest, Aagnstiiujui Priory, 
▲.D. 1200, p. 162. 

Hawton Church, tower, a.d. 1483, p. 
310. 

Headon Chnrch, north transept, 147 ; 
central tower, a.d. 1399— 1401, p. 295. 

Hedingham Castle, 77. 

Hengrave Hall, a.d. 1525—1538, p. 317. 

Herberbory Church, a.d. 1150, p. 92. 

Hereford, Bishop's Palace, 71. 

Cathedral, 75 ; east end, 147 ; 

tomb of Bp. Aqnablanca, a.d. 1268, 
p. 175 ; north transept, a.d. 1275 — 
1282, p. 230 ; tomb of Lewis Charl- 
ton. A.D. 1369, p. 248. 

St- Peter's Church, a.d. 1085, 



p. 85. 

Hethe Church, a.d. 1150, p. 92. 

Hexham, font, 152*. 

Higham Ferrers Church, windows, 41 ; 
west door, 115 ; section of porch, 
135*; diaper- work, 139*; west porch, 
150. 

College, A.D. 1422, p. 298. 

Hillesdon Church, a.d. 1493, p. 313. 

Hinton Charterhouse, a.d. 1227—1232, 
p. 16a 

Hitchin Church, a.d. 1302, p. 235. 

Holy Cross Church, a.d. 1183, p. 95. 

Horsemonden, porch, 223, 224*. 

Howden Church, canopy, 178; but- 
tress, 201 ; west front, 220 ; tracery, 
220 ; chapter-house, a.d. 1380—1407, 
p. 290 ; tower, a.d. 1403, p. 295. 

Huish Episcopi, tower, 274*. 

Hull, Trinity Church, 226 ; east end, 
221 ; tomb of Sir William de la Pole, 
A.D. 1367, p. 247 ; west end, 282. 

Hurley Priory, a.d. 1082—1089, p. 86. 

Huyton, screen- work, 267. 

Iffley Church, west door, 46*, 47* ; 
south window, 49* ; buttresses, 55* ; 
corbel-tables, 56* ; beak-heads, 58* ; 
part of south door, 60* ; west end, 
57 ; base, 67* ; stair-turret, 68* ; 
west end, 100 ; a.d. 1160, p. 92 ; rich 
Korman, 103. 
Ince, manor-house, a.d. 1398, p. 294. 
Ingham Church, 229. 
Ingoldmels, St. Peter's Church, a.d. 

1346, p. 241. 
Inniscorthy Church, a.d. 1183, p. 95. 
Inscriptions : — 

A.D. 1124 Caistor, 93*. 
„ 1185 London, Temple, 111*. 
„ 1192 Clee, 158*. 
„ 1241 Ashbourne, 170*. 
„ 1275 Stoke Golding, 231. 
„ „ Tomb of Henry IH., 231*. 



IN8CRIPT10H8 : — 



A.D. 
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»» 
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1341 Great Bookham, 241*. 
1848 Bnckland, 241. 
1386 Bopal^, 290. 
1390 Balsham, 293. 
1420 Ipswich, 297. 
1430 Iron Acton, 299. 

1434 Pershore, 301. 

1435 Wanboroagh, 301. 
1437 Ewehne, 302. 
1454 Gloucester, 306. 
1460 Luton, 307. 
1470 Lavenham, 308. 
1486 Bopsley, 311. 
1500 Canterbury, 312*. 
1509 Bangor, 315. 
1517 Darton, 316*. 
1534 Whiston, 318. 

Ipswich, St. Laurence Church, aj>. 

1420—1431, p. 297. 
Irchester, spire-light, 193* ; oomiM, 

202*. 
Iron Acton Church, tower, aj>. 1430, 

p. 299. 
Irthlingborough, window, 166*, 186* ; 

tracery, 192 ; belfry- window, 191*. 
Isle of Man, Bussyn Church, aj>, 1238, 

p. 95. 

Jerusalem, Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, 94. 

Kelso Abbey Church, porch, 72* ; ajd. 

1128—1152, p. 95. 
Kemlworth Priory, a.i). 1122, p. 92. 
Kenton Church, doorway, 252* ; bni- 

tress, 262* ; cornice, 265* ; capital, 

271, 272*. 
Ketton Church, doorway, 100; re- 
paired A.D. 1232—1250, p. 168. 
Kidhngton Church, moulding, 134*; 

crocket, 213* ; window, 266*. 
Kimble (Little) Church, a.d.1317, p. 287. 
King's Sutton, door, 228* ; tower and 

spire, 229. 
Kingsthorpe, moulding, 210*. 
Kirkham Priory, a.d. 1121, 92. 
Kirkstall Abbey, 62 ; arch, 61* ; aj>. 

1152—1182, p. 100. 
Kislingbury, doorways, 177*. 
Knowle, gatehouse, aj>. 1480, p. 309. 

Laoock Abbey, a.d. 1232 — 1238, p. 168. 
Lambeth PaUee, roof, 279. 
Lancaster Churdi, screen, 207. 

Castle, gateway, 229. 

Laon Cathedral, font, 75 ; window, 160. 
Lastingham Church, aj>. 1078—1088, 

p. 82. 
Lavenham Church, crooket, 271^ • ^«ft. 

try, A.D. 1470—1486, p. 308. * 
Layer Mamey Hall, Aa>. 1520, p. 817. 
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Leamington Church, 92. 

Leigh, tabernacle with figure, -67*. 

LeoxninBter Church; a.o. 1123 — 1130, 

p. 92 ; window, 183*. 
Lestingham Church, 82. 
Lichfield Cathedral, door, 116; pier, 
126; spires, 143; roof, 144, 145; 
chapter-house, 153 ; nave, 155 ; ar- 
chitrave, 194 ; niches, 205 ; east end, 
220; west front, 221*; Lady-chapel, 
A.D. 1310—1321, p. 236. 

Lillieshall Abbey, founded a.d. 1145, 
p. 99. 

Lincoln Cathedral, transept, 38 ; door- 
way, 47 ; west front, 73 ; built a.d. 
1087—1092, p. 86 ; capital 86*, 99* ; 
restored a.d. 1146, p. 99 ; doorway, 
115* ; east window, 118 ; windows, 
119 ; nave and transepts, 122 ; pier, 
124 ; section of pier, 125* ; pillar, 
127* ; capitals, 129*. 130* ; base, 
130*; diaper -work, 139*; towers, 
143 ; parapet, 144* ; boss, 145* ; 
wooden ceiling, 146 ; west front, 89, 
148, 153 ; south porch, 149 ; chap- 
ter-house, 153 ; Lady -chapel, 155 ; 
choir and transepts, a.d. 1192 — 1200, 
158 ; pillar of choir, 159* ; circular 
window, 160*, 188* ; east end and 
porch, 164 ; part of nave, a.d. 1232 
—1235, p. 169 ; restored, a.d. 1240 
—1253, p. 171 ; presbytery, a.d. 1260 
—1280, p. 174; tomb of Bishop 
Grosse-teste, a.d. 1253 — 1258, p. 173 ; 
south doorway, choir, 181 ; windows, 
choir, 185 ; east window, 181 ; dia- 
per-work, 212* ; east end, 220; clois- 
ter, A.D. 1296, p. 235; tower (?), 
A.D. 1306—1311, p. 236; vaults of 
tower, A.D. 1350—1386, p. 242 ; tomb 
of Nicholas Lord Cantilupe, a.d. 
1372, p. 249 ; doorway, 253*. 

Lincoln, Eleanor Cross, 234. 

■ Jews' house, 77. 

Roman gate, 3. 

St. Marj's Guild, 77. 

St. Mary le Wigford, church of, 

A.D. 1228, p. 168. 

Lindisfame Priory, arch, 51* ; pier, 
62 ; ruins, 71, 73. 

Church, rebuilt a.d. 1098, p. 87. 

Llanercost Priory, a.d. 1169, p. 104. 

Llan Tysilio, parts of roof, 145*, 146*. 

London, Covenk-garden Church, 13, 16. 

Crosby Hall, a.d. 1470, pp. 278, 

288,808. 

Eleanor Cross, 234. 

GuildhaU, a.d. 1411, pp. 288, 
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London, Old St. Paul's, east window, 

188. 
Savoy Hospital Chapel, a,d. 

1505, p. 313. 

St. Bartholomew's Church, 



Smithfield, apse, a.d. 1128—1133, 
pp.93, 94*. 

St. Dunstan*s, 6. 

St. Mary Aldermary, 6. 

Temple Church, 50, 100 ; in- 



scription, a.d. 1185, p. Ill* ; mould- 
ings of choir, A.D. 1240, p. 171*. 

Tower of, finished a.d. 1138, 



p. 97. 



Hanover-square Church, 27. 
Liner Temple, 44. 
Lincoln's Ixin, 44. 



Whitehall, 4. 
White Tower, a.d. 1081, pp. 52, 

63,72,83 ; masonry, 83*; capital,65*. 
Long Compton, pier, 198*. 
Longleat House, 4. 
Loughborough, battlement, 276. 
Louth Church, east end, 282 ; steeple, 

A.D. 1501 — 1515, p. 313. 
Low Ham Church, 44. 
Luton Church, 38 ; baptistery, 225 ; 

chancel, a.d. 1430—1440, p. 299; 

chapel, A.D. 1400, p. 306. 
Lynn, St. Nicholas Chapel, a.d. 1371 — 

1379, p. 249. 

Mackworth, doorway, 178*. 

Maidstone College and Church, a.d. 
1395, p. 294. 

Mailing Abbey, keep at, 83; rubble 
masonry at, 83*. 

Malmesbury, Abbey, window, 49*; arch, 
51* ; piers, 52 ; (hipstone, 57 ; mould- 
ing8,68* ,59* ; Norman ornament, 61 * ; 
porch, 72 ; a.d. 1116—1139, p. 90. 

Malton, tower, 39. 

Malvern Abbey Church, 62. 

Manchester Cathedral, a.d. 1422, p. 298. 

Old Church, 258, 262. 

Markingfield Hall, a.d. 1310, p. 236. 

Maxstoke Castle, built a.d. 1345, p. 241. 

Melrose Abbey, windows, 193; para- 
pet, 216 ; remains, 226 ; rebuilt a.d. 
1327—1399, p. 239 ; south transept, 
A.D. 1444, p. 303 ; nave, a.d. 1506, 
p. 313. 

Meopham Church, window, 188* ; a.d. 
1816, p. 237 ; repaired a.d. 1881— 
1896, p. 290. 

Merrow Church, porch, 222*. 

Metapontum, Temple of, 19. 

Miletus, Temples of Apollo DidymaBUS, 
26, 26 ; Priene and Branchydsa, 23. 

Milton (Great) Church, door, 118*; 
sections of arch, 134*, 136* ; clear- 
story window, 190* ; buttress, 201*. 

Minster, Isle of Thanet, 77. 

Lovell, window, 256*. 

Mold Churdi, oomioe, 265. 
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Monk*B Horton, battress, 54*.. 
Morton Church, cross, 142*. 
Muchehiey, Abbot's house, 288. 
Mylassa, Temple at Jackly, near, 30. 

Naworth Castle, a.d. 1335, p. 240. 

Netley Abbey, pillar, 127* ; vaulting- 
shaft, 128* ; choir, a.d. 1239, p. 170. 

Newark, flowing tracery, 185 ; spire, 
214. 

Newcastle - upon - Tyne, St. Nicholas, 
steeple, 273. 

Newhaven Church, 69*, 70*. 

Norborough Hall, a.d. 135C, chimney, 
p. 245*. 

Northampton, All Saints Church, a.d. 
1232, p. 169. 

Eleanor Cross, 154, 234 ; cor- 
nice, 202*. 

St. Peter's Church, 64, 67, 68 ; 



pillar, 63* ; font, 225*. 

St. Sepulchre's Church, a.d. 



1127, p. 94. 

Northleach Church, a.d. 1458, p. 306. 

North Mimms Church, doorway, 176, 
177*. 

Northmoor, windows, 184*. 

North Moreton, piscina, 205*. 

Norwich Cathedral, tower, a.d. 1096— 
1119, pp. 57, 68 ; east end, 74; piers, 
75 ; capital, 88*, 176 ; burnt, and 
restored, a.d. 1171—1200, p. 104 ; 
doorway, 178* ; capital, cloisters, 
199* ; boss, 216* ; spire, a.d. 1366— 
1369, p. 245 ; cloisters, a.d. 1430, p. 
299; roof of nave and roodloft-screen, 
A.D. 1450—1472, p. 305 ; vaulting, 
A.D.1472— 1499, p.308. 

St. Ethelbert's gatehouse, a,d. 

1273—1278, pp.223, 230*. 

St. Ethelred's, moulding, 59*. 

St. John's Chapel, a.d. 1310— 



1325, p. 236. 

St. Margaret's, 38. 

St.Michael Coslaney , panelling, 



269*. 



St. Peter Mancroft, font, 284. 
Notley Abbey, corbel-table, 141* ; a.d. 

1224, p. 165. 
Nun-Monkton Church, west front, 148. 
Kunney Castle, a.d. 1373, p. 249. 
NatUey Abbey : see Notley. 

Oakham Castle, hall, a.d. 1165—1191, 

pp. 77, 104 ; roof, 71. 
Otnery Church, cross, 63*. 
Oondle Church, window, 117*, 157 ; 

string, 265*. 
(hrer Church, window, 188* ; buttress, 

200* ; porch, 222*, 223. 
Oxford, All Souls* College, a.d. 1437— 

1442, p. 302. 



Oxford, BalHol College, libiwj, a.i>. 

1431, p. 299*. 
Bodleian Library, 318; head 

of Margaret of Anjou, p. 298*. 

Brasenose College, Aa>. 151S — 



1621, p. 316. 

Cathedral, circular window. 



48* ; Lady Chapel, 39, 122 ; pillars, 
52, 53* ; built a.d. 1160—1180, p. 
103 ; spire, 143 ; chapter-house, 153 ; 
panel and bosses from tomb of Lady 
Montacute, a.d. 1355, p. 244*, 245* ; 
spandrel, 250*. 

Christ Church, haU, doorway. 



252* ; roof, 278 ; springing of fan- 
tracery, 280* ; finished a.d. 1529, p. 
317. 

Corpus Christi College, jld. 



1513— 1517. p. 316. 

Divinity School, 44; pendant. 



280 ; built a.d. 1445—1454. p. 304. 

Jesus College, 44, 318. 

Lincoln College, 44, 318. 

Magdalen College, built aj). 



1475—1480, p. 309 ; tower, a j). 1492 
—1505, pp.272, 312. 

Merton College Chapel, east 



window, 193 ; cornice, 202* ; choir, 
A.D. 1274—1300, p. 231 ; vestry win- 
dow, A.D. 1310, p. 237* ; west win- 
dow, 258 ; corlMBl, 271* ; parapet, 
276* ; transepts, a.d. 1424. p. 296 ; 
tower, A.D. 1448—1450, p. 304. 
- Merton College library, ajk 



1354—1378, p. 243. 

New College, built a. d. 1380— 



1386, p. 290 ; windows, 267 ; tower, 
274*. 

Oriel College, 44. 

Schools, 4, 44, 318. 

St. Aldate's Church, south aisle. 



A.D. 1335 ; corbel, 238*. 

St. Bernard's College, a.d. 1437, 



p. 301. 

St. John's College gateway. 



251*, 253. 

St. Mary's Church, ohanoel, jld. 



1443—1445, p. 303 ; nave, Aa>- 1488, 
p. 311. 

St. Mary Magdalen Church. 



buttresses, 201 ; parapet, 216 ; south 
aisle, A.D. 1318—1337, p. 238 ; niohe, 
267* ; tower, 274*. 
Wadham College, 44, 318. 



Packington Church, a.i>. 1160, p. 92. 

Psstum, Temples at, 19, 20. 

Pamber Churdi, Early English >>raoes. 

145. 
Paris, Luxembourg, 14. 
monastery of St "^^oUar, ^8. 
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Paris, St. Martin des Prds, staircase, 
151. 

Patrington Church, a.d. 1368—1371, 
p. 248. 

Pannton, tower, 273. 

Penrith Castle, a.d. 1396—1398, p. 294. 

Penshurst Hall, a.d. 1341, p. 240 ; a.d. 
1392, p. 293. 

Pershore Abbey, a.d. 1223—1239, p. 
165. 

^— Church, south aisle, a.d. 1434, 
p. 301. 

Peterborough Cathedral, triforium ar- 
cade, 50 ; moulding, 60* ; ceiling, 
70 ; groined roof, 71* ; east end, 73, 
74 ; nave, 77 ; choir, a.d. 1117 — 
1143, p. 91 ; transepts, a.d. 1155 — 
1177, p. 103 ; circular window, 120* ; 
niche, 136* ; pinnacle, 143* ; front, 
153 ; triforium, a.d. 1140, 164 ; Pre- 
bendal house, 175 ; west front, 148, 
164 ; consecrated a.d. 1237, p. 170 ; 
piscina, 204* ; battlement, 276 ; east 
end, A.D. 1440—1500, p. 303. 

gatehouse to Bishop's Palace, 

A.D. 1303, p. 235. 

Piddington Church, window, 184* ; 
niche, 204*. 

Piddleton Church, a.d. 1505, p. 313. 

Plymouth, St. Andrew's, section of pier, 
261*. 

Poitiers, Church of Notre Dame, 98. 

Polebrook Church, window, 116*, 119; 
piscina, 137* ; spire, 143 ; spire- 
lights, 193 ; roof, 217*. 

Ponton (Little) Church, cross, 142* ; 
completed a.d. 1519, p. 317. 

Porchester Church, Norman front, 73* ; 
founded a.d. 1133, p. 96. 

Portsmouth, St. Thomas Church, a.d. 
1180—1200, p. 109. 

Postlip Church, base, 67*. 

Pounton Church, a.d. 1519, p. 317. 

Poynings Church, window, a.d. 1368, 
pp. 247, 248*. 

Priene, Temple of Minerra Polias, 25, 
26. 



Radford Church, a.d. 1150, p. 92. 
Bamsey Church, consecrated a.d. 1237, 

p. 170. 
Baunds Church, west window, 118; 

section of west porch, 135* ; sunk 

panel, 141* ; spire, 143 ; window, 

148 ; cusp, 155* ; east window, 156* ; 

moulding, 210* ; roof, 217*. 
Beading Abbey, founded a.d. 1121, p. 

92. 
Bepton Church, a.d. 1172, p. 104. 
Bheims, St.Bemi's Church, battress, 

64. 



Bievaulx Abbey, founded a.d. 1131, p. 

96 ; staircase, 151. 
Bingstead Church, window, 119*. 
Bipon Minster, a.d. 1233, p. 169 ; tower, 

A.D. 1459, p. 306. 
Boche Abbey, founded a.d. 1147, p. 99. 
Bochester Castle, 77, 83 ; a.d. 1126— 

1138, p. 95. 
Cathedral, 47 ; chapter-house, 

61 ; roof, 70 ; west front, 68, 73 ; 

nave, 77 ; Gundulph's crypt, 83 ; Er- 

nulf 's work, a.d. 1115—1130, p. 91 ; 

diaper- work, 91* ; consecrated, 96 ; 

roof, 145 ; choir, a.d. 1225—1239, 

p. 167 ; tomb of Haymo de Heathe, 

A.D. 1355, p. 244. 

St. Andrew's Church, conse- 



crated A.D. 1137, p. 97. 
Bome, arches, of the Goldsmiths, 32 ; 

Septimius Severus, 32 ; column from, 

29* ; Titus, 33 ; Trajan, 31. 

Basilica of Antoninus, 30. 

Basilica of S. Maria in Traste- 

vere, 23. 

Baths of Dioclesian, 30, 32. 

Columns of Trajan and Ante- 



nine, 13. 

Forum of Nerva, 30. 

Pantheon, 30. 

Portico of Severus, 30. 

St. Paul's Church, 3, 81. 

Temples of Antoninus andFaus- 



tina, 30 ; Bacchus, 32 ; Concord, 27 ; 
Fortuna Yirilis, ' 23, 26 ; columns, 
ibid., 24*, 25; Jupiter Stator, 30; 
Jupiter Tonans, 30 ; Mars the Aven- 
ger, 30 ; Vesta, 30. 

Theatre of Marcellus, column, 



17*, 22. 

Villa Papa JuUa, 15. 



Bomsey Abbey Church, moulding, 69*; 
foot-ornaments, 67 ; triforium, 75 ; 
design of, 104 ; window, 117* ; ca- 
pital, 129*; tooth-ornament, 138; 
foliage, 130, 140*, 142. 

Bopsley Church, a.d. 1380, p. 290 ; 
south porch, a.d. 1486, p. 311. 

Bosslyn Chapel, a.d. 1446 — 1490, p. 
304. 

Bouen Cathedral, north transept, 283. 

Buncom Church, pier, 126. 

Bushden Church, west porch, 223, 
224* ; window, 255* ; section of pier, 
261* ; cornice, 265* ; roof, 279*. 

Byarsh Church, tower, a.d. 1460, p. 806. 

Saighton, Manor-house, a.d. 1398, p. 

294. 
Salisbury Cathedral, 102, 163 ; window, 

118, 119 ; arches, 122 ; piers, 124 ; 

buttress, 132 ; base-moulding, 134* ; 

spire, 142 ; parapet, 144 ; roof, 144 ; 
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weet front, 147, 148, 163; Lady- 
chapel, 147 ; north porch, 149 ; chap- 
ter-house, 163 ; a.d. 1220—1268, p. 
164 ; tomb of Bp. Bridport, a.d. 1263, 
p. 174 ; chapter-house and cloister, 
A.D. 1263—1284, p. 175; crockets. 
208 ; tower and spire, a.d. 1331, p. 
239. 

Salonica, Inoantada, 30. 

Baltwood Castle, a.d. 1381—1396, p. 
290. 

Randfonl, window, 227*. 

Sandwich, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
A.D. 1244, p. 172. 

Sawtrey Church, consecrated a.d. 1237, 
p. 170. 

Btlby Abbey Churcli, section of pier, 
125* ; pier, 126 ; diaper-work, 139* ; 
arch, 194* ; choir, a.d. 1375, p. 249. 

SelinuR, Temple of Jupiter, 19. 

Sens Cathedral, 108. 

Sherborne Abbey Church, porch, 72 ; 
eastern part, a.d. 1445 — 1449, p. 303 ; 
western part, a.d. 1476 — 1509, ib. 

Castle, A.D. 1110—1139, p. 90. 

Shiplake, font, 225*. 

Shirburn Castle, a.d. 1377, p. 289. 

Shobdon Church, carving, 63, 64* ; 
built A.D. 1141—1150, p. 98. 

Shoreham, dripstone termination, 67*. 

(New) Church, mouldings, 59* ; 

east front, 149. 

(Old), tie-beam, 146. 



Shottesbrooke Church, a.d. 1337, p. 

240. 
Shrewsbury, St. Mary's Abbey, 161. 
Sible Hedingham Church, tomb of Sir 

John Hawkwood, a.d. 1394, p. 293. 
Silk Willoughby, section of pier, 197*. 
Skelton Chuich, a.d. 1247. p. 173; 

porch, 150. 
Sleaford Church, a.d. 1403, p. 296. 
Slymbridge, capital, 66. 
SohhuU, crocket, 271*. 
Somerton Castle, a.d. 1281, p. 232. 
Souldern, cornice, 202*. 
Southampton, houses at, 77. 

St. Michael's Church, font, 75. 

South Morcton Church, tie-beams, 145 ; 

buttress. 262*. 
South Ockenden Church, 47. 
South Petherton, Manor-house, 288. 
Southwark, tomb of John Gower in 

St. Saviour's Church, a.d. 1408, p. 

296. 
Southwell Minster, pinnacles, 68 ; 

porch, 72 ; triforium, 75 ; choir, 

Ac, A.D. 1233—1294, p. 169. 
South Wingfield, porch, a.d. 1433 — 

1456, p. 300*. 301. 
Spain, shrine of St. James of Com- 

postella, 98. 



Spalatro, Palace of Oioelefluui, S, 31. 
St.Alban's Abbey Charch« arch, 53; 
A.D. 1077—1093, p. 83 ; piUar, «• ; 

moulding, 60* ; steeple, 68 ; weet 
porch, 161 ; east end, aj>. 1257, pu 
174 ; part of nave, ajo. 1195 — ^ini^ 
p. 161 ; diaper-work, 213* ; hadj- 
chapel, A.D. 1308 — 1326, p. 236; 
south aisle, a.d. 1323, p. 238; seraeo, 
A.D. 1342—1396, p. 241 ; ceiling of 
chour, A.D. 1420—1440, p. 298 ; tomb 
of Humphrey, Duke of Glonoeater, 
A.D. 1446, p 304 ; sepulchrml di^pd 
of Abbot Wheathamsted, aj>. 1460, 
pp. 298, 306 ; altar-screen, aj>. 1476 
—1484, p. 309. 

St. Alban's, Eleanor Cross, 234. 

Stamford, Hospital of St. Leooaid, 
100. 

St. George's, a.d. 1450, p. 305. 

St. John's, A.D. 1451, p. 305. 

St. Mary's spire, 143, 215. 

St. Andrews, St. Bule's Church, AJk 
1127—1144, p. 96. 

Stanley St. Leonard's, capital, 66*. 

Stanton Harold, debased church, 44. 

Stanwick Church, base, 114* ; win- 
dow, 117* ; pier-arches, 122 ; capital, 
128*; corbel- table, 133*; sedik, 
136*. 

Staverdale Priory Church, aj>. 1443, 
p. 303. 

St. Briavel's Castle, 162. 

St. Cross Church, buttress, 54 ; base, 
67* ; east front, 74 ; founded aj>. 
1136, p. 97 ; door, 113*, 115. 

Stewkley Church, a.d. 1150, pp. 77, 9S, 
103. 

St. Germain's, cross, 63*. 

Stoke Golding Church, a j>. 1275 — 1290, 
p. 231. 

Stoke-in-Teignhead, capital, 272*. 

Stoke Say Castle, a.d. 1291, p. 234. 

Stonehenge, circle of stones, 3. 

Stoneleigh Church, a.d. 1122, p. 92. 

Stony Stratford, Eleanor Cross, 234. 

Stourbridge, capital, 65*. 

Stratford - on • Avon, drctilar window, 
189* ; choir, a.d. 1465 — 1491, p. 
308. 

Stratton St. Michael, chanoeL ▲.!». 
1487, p. 311. 

Strixton Church, circular window 
120* ; front, 147*, 148. ' 

Sunium, Temple of Minerra, 19 90. 

Sutton, Manor-house, a.d. 1398, p. 294. 

Swaton, dripstone termination, 133*. 

Swineshead Church, a.i>. 1148,' p. 95* 

Syracuse, Temple of Mineira, 19. 



Taokley, dripstone termination, 266*. 
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Tattershall GasUe, a.d. 1433—1455, 
pp. 286, 299. 

Taunton, St. Mary's, tower, 272, 276*. 

Tenterden, steeple, a.d. 1462, p. 308. 

Teos, Temple of Bacchus, 25, 26. 

Tewkesbury Abbey Church, tower, 68 ; 
A.D. 1103—1121, p. 89; tomb of 
Abbot Alan, a.d. 1202, p. 162. 

Thorioum, Temple of Minerva, 19. 

Thombury Castle, a.d. 1511 — 1522, p. 
316. 

Thomey Abbey, a.d. 10 5—1108, p. 85. 

Thornton Abbey, porch, 223 ; window, 
227* ; oriel window, 228* ; gate- 
house, 229 ; A.D. 1382—1388, p. 292. 

Tickencote Church, 77. 

Tivoli, columns, Temple of Vesta, 28, 
29*, 30, 33. 

Tixover Church, window, 119. 

Tong Church, south aisle, a.d. 1401 — 
1411, p. 295*. 

Totnes, section of pier, 261*. 

Trunch Church, font, 38, 284 ; roof, 
278*. 

Tuxford Church, a.d. 1473, p. 308. 

Twyford, font, 162*. 

Tynemouth Priory, ruins, 147. 

Uffington Church, door, 113* ; niche, 

136. 
Upmarden, part of roof, 145*. 

Yalle Crucis Abbey, ruins, 147. 
Versailles, orangery, 15. 

Wakefield, steeple, 143. 

Walsingham Church, font, 284. 

Priory, staircase, 151 ; buttress, 

201. 

Waitham Abbey Church, piers, 62 ; 
triforium, 75. 

Eleanor Cross, 154, 234 ; bat- 
tlement, 277. 

Walton (West), porch, 150. 

Wanborough, St. Andrew's Church, 
west tower, a.d. 1435, p. 301. 

Wardour Castle, a.d. 1392, p. 293. 

Warkton, doorway, 251*. 

Warkworth CasUe, a.d. 1435—1446, 
p. 301. 

Warmington Church, ceiling, 128, 146*; 
spire, 143. 

Warwick, Beauchamp Chapel, win- 
dow, 254*, 256; pinnacles, 264; 
east end, 282 ; panelled parapet, 276 ; 
tomb of Richard de Beauchamp, a.d. 
1439, p. 302. 

St. Mary's Church, east end, 

282 ; A.D. 1381—1391, p. 290 ; east 
window, and section of mouldings, 
291*. 

Water-Eaton Chapel, 44. 



Wellow, font. 162*. 

Wells, Bishop's Palace, a.d. 1225 — 
1239, window, 166* ; window of the 
hall, A.D. 1280—1292, p. 232* ; gate- 
house, A.D. 1340, p. 240. 

Cathedral, transept, 38 ; pier, 

126; west front, 148, 169, 161; nave, 
A.D. 1225—1239, p. 166 ; west front, 
164 ; Lady-chapel, a.d. 1248—1264, 
p. 173; chapter-house, a.d. 1292 — 
1302, p. 175 ; central tower, a.d. 
1320 — 1337, p. 238; south-west 
tower, A.D. 1366—1386, p. 247 ; clois- 
ter, A.D. 1450—1465, p. 305; Bp. 
Beckington's Monumental Chapel, 
A.D. 1465, p. 308. 

Deanerj', 288. 

Vicars' Close, a.d. 1363, p. 247. 



Wenlock, Abbot's house, 288. 

Westenhanger Church, a.d . 1520, p. 317. 

Westminster Abbey ,choir,39 ; masonry 
and window, 80* ; Chapel of the 
Pyx, A.D. 1065, p. 80* ; arcade, 81* ; 
dormitory, 48,61 ; window, 118, 121*; 
triforium arcade, 122* ; arch, 123* ; 
architrave, 122 ; sections of pier, 
124*, 125*; piUar, 127*; capital, 
128* ; flying buttresses. 132* ; dia- 
per-work, 139* ; foliage, 140*, 142 ; 
transepts, 147 ; compartment of the 
cloisters, 154* ; choir, a-d. 1245 — 
1269, p. 172 ; cloisters, 185 : diaper- 
work, 212*; tomb of Henry 111., 
inscription, a.d. 1275—1291, p. 231* ; 
tomb of Queen Eleanor, heieid and 
arms, A.D. 1291— 1294, p. 233* ; tomb 
of Aymer de Valence, a.d. 1324, p. 
238 ; Litlington's work, a.d. 1362— 
1386, p. 246 ; head of Queen PhiUppa, 
from her tomb, a.d 1369, p. 248* ; 
doorway, 253* ; windows, 256, 257 ; 
head of Edward HI., from his tomb, 
A.D. 1377, p. 289* ; heads of Richard 
U. and Queen Anne of Bohemia, 
from their tomb, a.d. 1394, p. 293*. 

Hall, A.D. 1097, p. 88 ; niche, 

264 ; repaired a.d. 1397—1399, p. 
294; spandrel, 250 ; roof, 277. 

Henry the Seventh's Chapel, 



4, 121, 254*, 256, 257, 258, 260, 262, 
286 ; A.D. 1503— 1520,p.313 ; buttress, 
264*; cornice, 266; niches, 268; 
panelling, 268 ; Tudor flower, 270* ; 
angel-bracket, 270* ; roof, 280. 

Palace, arch, 51*. 

St. Stephen's Chapel, a.d. 1349 



—1364, p. 241 ; mouldings, 242*. 
Whalley Abbey, a.d. 1348, p. 241. 
Whiston Church, a.d. 1534, p. 318. 
Whitby Abbey, destroyed a.d. 1175, p. 

105 ; vaulting-Bhafts, 126* ; buttress, 

131*, 132 ; rains, 147. 
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Whitehall, banqneting-hoase, 4. 

Wigmore Abbey, 98. 

WUlingham, roof, 218*. 

Wimington Church, a.d. 1370—1390, 
p. 248. 

WiDchcombe Church, a.d. 1456 — 1474, 
p. 306. 

"Winchester, Castle hall, a.d. 1222— 
1235, p. 165V 

Cathedral, arch, 62 ; interior, 

north transept, a. p. 1079 — 1095, p. 
83, 84* ; masonry, 84* ; pillar, 53*, 
64 ; capital, 63* ; base, 67* ; tower, 
68 ; roof, 70 ; font, 75 ; fall of tower, 
A.P.1107, p. 90; arch, 114* ; arches, 
124; presbytory, a.d. 1195—1204, 
p. 161 ; crockets, 213* ; Decorated 
ornament, 214* ; part of nave, a.d. 
1360—1366, p. 246 ; panel, 246*, 281, 
282 ; west front, 257 ; arch, 259* ; 
buttresses, 263* ; west porches, 288 ; 
nave and aisles, a.d. 1394 — 1410, p. 
294 ; shrine of William of Wykeham, 
A.D. 1404, p. 296 ; continued a.d. 1404 
— 1447, p. 296 ; nave continued a.d. 
1447—1486, p. 304; Ladv-chapel, 
rebuilt a.d. 1470—1524, p. 3\)8. 

College, A.D. 1387—1393, p.292. 

St. John's, screen, 207*. 



Windsor Castle, 286 ; part of upper 
ward, A.D. 1359—1373, p. 246. 

St. George's, 250, 256 ; west 

window, 257 ; panels, 258, 260 ; but- 
tress, 264 ; cornice ornaments, 266 
panelling, 268 ; angel-cornice, 270 
tomb-house, 276 ; battlement, 277* 
roof, 280 ; west front, 281, 282, 286 
chapel, A.D. 1481—1508, p. 309 ; vault 
of choir, chapel, a.d. 1507 — 1520, 
p. 314. 

Winscombe Church, a.d. 1363, p. 247. 

Witbam Friary Church, a.d. 1176— 
1186, p. 109. 

Witney, spire, 143. 

Woburn, Eleanor Cross, 234. 

Wolverhampton Church, aj). 1439, p. 
302. 

Woodford Church, arches, 123* ; mould- 
ing of door, 135* ; south porch, 150*. 

Wooiton Church, capital, 65*. 

Worcester Cathedral, rebuilt, a.d. 1084 
—1089, p. 84 ; pUlar, crypt, 86* ; 
doorway, 47 ; crypt, 67 ; choir, a.d. 



I 



1803 — 1250, p. 162 ; monument of 
Arthur Tudor, a^d. 1502 — 1504, p. 
313. 

Worcester Priory, ▲.». 1369, p. 248. 

Worm-LeightonChnrch, ▲. d. 1150, p.9SL 

Worstead Church, 229. 

Wotton Church, a.d. 1122, 98. 

Wrexham, tower, 272. 

Wymondham, font, 286*. 

W^-thney Church, a.d. 1188, p. 95. 

Yatton Church, completed ▲.d. 1475, 
p. 309. 

Yelvertoft, panelling, 268*. 

York Cathedral, a.d. 1093, p. 87 ; cir- 
cular window, 119 ; windows, 121*, 
182*, 193, 227* ; arches, 123*; tran- 
septs, 122 ; piers, 124, 196 ; capitals, 
129* ; cornice, 133* ; tooth • orna- 
ment, 138* ; foliage, 130, 141* ; 
transept ends, 147 ; south transept, 
A.D. 1227—1240, p. 168 ; north tran- 
sept, A.D. 1250—1260, p. 173 ; tomb 
of Abp. Gray, a.d. 1255 — 1260, p. 
174 ; crockets on tomb of Abp. Gray, 
142* ; open foliage, tomb of Abp. 
Gray, 115*; west doorways, 178; 
west window, a.d. 1338, pp. 181, 185, 
240 ; windows in passage, 182* ; 
windows of nave, 185, 240 ; flowing 
tracery, 186 ; arch, 194 ; pier, 196 ; 
capit«ds,199* ; buttress,^0O ; foliage, 
208 ; west towers, 216 ; roof, 216 ; 
w^est front, 220 ; choir, 229 ; na^e, 
A.D. 1291—1345, pp. 215, 234 ; part, 
A.D. 1348, p. 241 ; wooden ceiling, 
A.D. 1355, p. 244 ; Lady-chapel, a.d. 
1361—1372, p. 246 ; east window, 
A.D. 1405—1408, pp. 256, 296 ; clear- 
story window, 254*, 257 ; east end, 
282 ; choir, 286 ; central tower, aj). 
1389—1407, pp. 273, 292 ; Bcreen,A.D. 
1472, p. 308. 

Christ Church, door, 179*. 

Guildhall, a.d. 1446, p. 304. 

St. Margaret's Chtirch, 63. 

St. Martin's Church, a.d. 1437, 

p. 302. 

St. Mary's Abbey, a.d. 1271— 



1292, p. 175. 

St. Maurice's Church, 60. 

St. Michael, Spurrier-gate, bat- 



tlement, 277*. 



ENGLISH 

BEDFORDsmnE, vxde Clapham, Col- 
mouth, Dunstable, Luton, Wiming- 
ton, Woburn. 

Berkshire, vide Applcton, Binfield, 
Bradfield, Bray, Cholsey, Ponington, 
Faringdon, Hurley, North Moreton, 



COUNTIES. 

Beading, Shottesbrooke, South More- 
ton, Uffington, Windsor. 
Buckinghamshire, vidt Bnmham, 
Chetwode, Dinton, Eton, Hilleedon, 
Kimble, Notley, Stewkley, Stony 
Stratford. 
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CAiCBBiDOBSHmB, Vide Balsham, Cam- 
bridge, Chatterifl, Ely, Over, Stour- 
bridge, Thomey, Willingham. 

Chebhibe, vide Birkenhead, Chester, 
Inoe, Bunoorn, Saighton, Sutton. 

Cornwall, vide St. Germain's. 

Cumberland, vide Arthuret, Calder, 
Carlisle, lianercost, Naworth, Pen- 
rith. 

Derbyshire, vide Ashbonrn, Bread- 
sail, Chaddesden, Derby, Mackworth, 
Bepton, South Wingtield. 

Devonshire, vide Collumpton, Exeter, 
Kenton, Plymouth, Stoke-in-Teign- 
head, Totnes. 

Dorsetshire, vtd€Athelhampton,Ceme 
Abbas, Piddleton, Sherborne. 

Durham, vid^ Durham, Finchale, Gates- 
head, Lindisfame. 

Essex, vide Chelmsford, Colchester, 
Earl's Colne, Copford, Hedingham, 
Layer Marney, Mai ton, Sible He- 
dingham, South Ockenden,Waltham. 

Flintshire, vide Gresford, Mold. 

Gloucestershire, vide Bishop'sCleeve, 
Cheltenham, Chipping Campden, Ci- 
•renoester, Gloucester, Iron Acton, 
Northleach, Slymbridge, Stanley St. 
Leonards, Tewkesbury, Thombury, 
Winchcombe, Wootton. 

Hampshire, vide Amport, Beaulicu, 
Christchurch, East Meon, Eling, 
Netley, Pamber, Porchester, Ports- 
mouth, Bomscy, Southampton, St. 
Cross, Winchester. 

Herefordshire, vide Brinsop, Here- 
ford, Leominster, Sbobdon,Wigmore. 

Hertfordshire, v.Buckland, Hitchin, 
North Mimms, St. Alban's. 

Kent, vide Ashford, Barfreston, Can- 
terbury, Charing, Chartham, Chart, 
Couling, Davington, Dover, Eltham, 
Eynesford, Horsemonden, Knowle, 
Maidstone, Mailing, Meopham, Min- 
ster, Monk's Horton, Penshur&t, Bo- 
cbester, Byarsh, Saltwood, Sand- 
wich, Tenterden, Westenhanger. 

Lancashire, vide Furness, Huyton, 
Lancaster, Manchester, Whalley. 

Leicbstershire, vide Ashby Folville, 
Burrough, Loughborough, Stanton 
Harold, Stoke Golding, Twyford. 

Lincolnshire, vide Ancaster, Barton- 
on-Humber, Bolton, Boothby Pagnel, 
Boston, Clee, Crowland, Dbfining- 



ton, Ewerby, Frampton, Grantham, 
Ingoldmels, Lincoln, Louth, Morton, 
Paunton, Ponton, Ponnton, Bamsey, 
Bopsley, Sawtrey, Silk WiUoughby, 
Sl^ord, Somerton, Stamford, Swa* 
ton, Swineshead, Tattershall, Thorn- 
ton. 

Middlesex, vide London , Westminster. 
Monmouthshire, vide St. Briavel's. 

Norfolk, vide Castle Acre, Castle Bi- 
sing, Cromer, East Dereham, Fering- 
ton, Haugbton-in-the-Dale,Ingham, 
Lynn, Norwich, Stratton St. Michael, 
Trunch, Walsingham, West Walton, 
Worstead, Wymondham. 

Northamptonshire, vide Addington 
(great), Addington (little), Alington, 
Apthorp. Aynho, Bamack, Barton, 
Barton Segrave, Barton Stacey, Cais- 
tor. Castle Ashby, Castor, Cotter- 
stock, Cranford St. Andrew, Denford, 
Fiuedon, Fotheringhay, Gedding- 
ton, Grafton Underwood, Hargrave, 
Higham Ferrers, Irchester, Irthling- 
borough. King's Sutton, Kings- 
thorpe, Kislingbury, Norborough, 
Northampton, Oundle, Peterborough, 
Polebrook, Postlip, Baunds, Bing- 
stead, Bushden, Stanwick, Strixton, 
Warkton, Warmington, Whiston, 
Woodford, Yelvertoft. 

Northumberland, vide Hexham, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne,Tynemouth,Wark- 
worth. 

Nottinghamshire, tJtdeCrum well. Haw- 
ton, Newark, Southwell, Tuxford. 

Oxfordshire, vide Bampton, Beckley, 
Bloxham, Bucknell, Clinton, Cowley, 
Dorchester, Ducklington, Ensham, 
Ewelme, Handborough, Hethe,Iffley, 
Kidlington, Milton, Minster LoveU, 
Northmoor, Oxford, Piddington, 
Sandford, Shiplake, Shirbum, Soul- 
dem, Tackley, Water-Eaton, Whitney. 

Butlakdshire, vide Ketton, Oakham, 
Tickencote, Tixover. 

Shropshire, vi(2e Acton Bumel, Alber- 
bury, Buildwas, Hales Owen, Lil- 
lieshall, Shrewsbury, Stoke Say, 
Tong, Wenlock. 

Somersetshire, vide Bath, Bristol, 
Congresbury, Glastonbury, Hinton, 
Huish Episcopi, Low Ham, Muohel- 
ney, Nunney, Othery, SouUi Pether- 
ton, Staveidale, Taunton, Wellow, 
Wells, Winscombe, Witham, Yatton. 

SxAFFORDSHnuc, Vide Barton-onder- 



Needvood, Uohfleld, Wolverluunp- 

SuFTOLX, ride Brandon, Bnr; St. Ed- 
mtiDd's, Debenhftm, Hengrave, Ips- 
wich, LaTenhani. 

ScBBEi, ridf Comptoa, Great Book- 
ham. Guildford, Lambeth, Merrow, 
Bontbwark. 

BcBRii, ride Amndel, Battle, Bialiop- 
stonp, Bod jam, Chicbexter, East 
Hothb.T, Etchinffham, NevhaTen, 
FojoingB, Shoreban, Uptnaiden. 

WiRWICIBHIBK, > >ur --uiiii. 

jate. Coventry, Hatbe, He 



.„-...=,.„-, ..... . ,,.™-Vrin- 

jate, Coventry, Hatbe, Herberbnrj, 
Kenilw orth , Leamington ,LongComp- 
ton. MaiBloke, Paclungton, Badlord, 
SoUbutl, Stoneleifrb, Stratford-on- 
Atod, Warwick, Wonn-Leigbton, 



WUiTBHiXB, vidf Bradeiutoke, Brad' 
ford-OD-ATOD, DerUea, Edington, 
Lacock, Lcngleftt, Ifftlmeabtuj, S>- 
liabnry, Btonehenge, WanboroQ^i, 
Wardonr. 

'WoBCEBTEREHm, vidt BrcdoTl, Chkd- 
deile; Corbett, Bvesham, Ldgb, 
MalT^n, Ferehoro, Woroester. 

ToRisHixE, Hif« Adel, AoghtoD, Be- 
verley, Bridlinf^ton, By land, C^t- 
tericb, ConiabnTgh, Darton, Don- 
caster, Foaataina, Oiabntue, Onii- 
borongh, Headon, Hovden, Hull, 
Kirkham, EiikataU, L&atingbam, 
Morkingfield, Nnn-MonUoli. Pa- 
trington, BieTanlx, Bipon, Boc^ 
Selbj, Skelton, Wake&eld, Whitby, 



WALES, Fide Bangor, Caernarvon, Haverfordwest, Llan Tysilio, WrezluLm. 



IRELAND, ride Caabel, Corkeniontb, De Bnrio, Fenno;, H0I7 Cross, Innii- 

corthy, Liamore, Wytbney. 
ISLE OF UAN, vidt Buuyn. 



FOREIGN COtTMTEIES. 



AaiA MtKon, vide Uiletns, Mjlaaaa. 
FitAS'CB, ride Aniiene, Bay«ni, Caen, 

Laon, PariH, PoilierB, Bbeims, 

Bod en. Sens, Yersaillea. 
GitnuANT. ride Cologne. 
Urfece, ride £gina. Athens, CoriDth, 

DelOB, Piiene, Salonica, Stmitun, 

JeoB. 



IsTtUA, vide Bpalatro. 
Itilt, ride Baieveiitiitn, UetapontUBt, 
pKstniD, Borne, TiroU. 

PiLBBTiKi, ride JeraBMlem. 
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MILITABT ASOHITECTUBB, 

Translated from the French of E.Viollkt-lb-Duc, bj M. Mac- 
DERMOTT, Esq., Architect With the Original fiench En- 
graTings. Second Edition, with a Prefiiice by John Hbvkt 
Parker, C.B., F.S.A., &c Medium 8vo., cloth, £1 1#. 

**The arebeologieal interest of this book is Terj great. like all 
M. YioUet-le-Dno's works, it is done thorooghly and illnvtrated witk 
deniffns whieh in tbemselres are of no small Talne to the stodent. ... 
Perki^M the most interesting part, howerer, of this work is Mr. J. H. 
Parker's Prefsee to the Second E<litloa.''-^oAM BmU^ Sept. 27, 1879. 

MEDLSVAX GLASS PAINTOrG. 
AN INQUIRY INTO THE DIFFERENCE OF 

STYLE OBSERVABLE IN ANCIENT GLASS PAINT- 
INGS, especially in England, with Hints on Glaas Painting, 
by the late Charles Winston. With Corrections and Addi- 
tions by the Author. A New Edition. 2 vols.. Medium Sto., 
with numerous coloured Engravings, cloth, £\ 11«. 6dL 



k MANUAL OF MONUMENTAL BRASSES. Com- 
prising an Introduction to the Study of these MemoTiRls, and 
a List of those remaining in the British Isles. With Two 
Hundred Illustrations. By the late Rev. HxBBBXT Haihbb^ 
MA., of Exeter College, Oxford. 2 vols., Svo., price 12#. 

KEDL2EVAL ABM0X7B. 
ANCIENT AEMOUE AND WEAPONS IN 

EUROPE. By John Hewitt, Member of the Archasolofncal 
Institute of Great Britain. The work complete, from the Iron 
Period of the Northern Nations to the Seventeenth Century. 
8 vols., 8vo., 21. 10«. 

EABLT BRITISH ABCHJEOLOOT. 
OUR BRITISH ANCESTORS : WHO AND WHAT 

WERE THEY ? An Inquiry serving to elucidate the Tradi- 
tional History of the Early Britons by means of recent £z* 
cavations. Etymology, Remnants of Religious Worship, In- 
scriptions, &c. By the Rev. Samfbl Ltbokb, MJL, FJ3.A. 
Rector of Rodmarton. Post Svo., cloth, bt. 

KEDLSVAL SXETOH-BGOE:. 

FACSIMILE OF THE SE^TTCH-BOOK OF WILAKS 
DE HONECORT, an architect op the thirteenth gbn- 
TDRT. With Commentaries and Descriptions by MM. LaaauB 
and Qdicherat. Translated and Edited by the Rev. Robbrt 
Willis, M.A., F.R.S., Jacksonian Professor at Cambridge, &c. 
With 64 Facsimiles, 10 Illustrative Plates, and 48 Woodcuta. 
Royal 4to., cloth, 21. 10«. T1i€ English letterpress separmie, 
for the pmrehmsers rf the ^eneh edition, 4to., l$s. 
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JMCRMOLOaT AJSB AUCHITECTURE. 



THE AB0H2B0L0GT OF BOME. 

THE AECH^OLOGY OF ROME. With Plates, 
Plans, and Diagrams. By John Henby Pabkeb, C.B. 

Part 1. Pbimitiys Fobtitications. Second Edition, 8yo., 
with 59 Plates, cloth, 21«. 

P&rt 2. Walls and Gates. Second Edition, nearly ready. 

Part 8. CoNSTBUCTiON OF Walls. Second Edition, in the 
Press, 

Part 4. The Egyptian Obelises. Second Edition, 8vo., cl., 5#. 

Part 5. The Fobum Bomanum et Magnum. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, 41 Plates, 8yo. , cloth, 10s. 6(2. 

Part 6. The Via Sacra, was originally pablished with Part 6, 
it will now be separated, and the New Edition is nearly 
ready, with The Temple of Boma, and the Mabble Plan 
OF BoME originally under the Porticos of that Temple, with 
Twenty-three Plates, giying outlines of all the fragments of 
this, now in the Gapitoline Museum. 

Also a complete account of the Excavations in Borne from 
1860 to the present time. 

Part 7. The Colosseum. Syo., cloth, \0s, 6d, 

Part 8. The Aqueducts of Ancient Bomb. 8vo., doth, 15#. 

Part 9. Tombs in and neab Bomb, and 10. Funbbbal and 
Early Chbistian Sculptube. 8vo., cloth, 15#. 

Part 11. Church and Altab Decobatiohs in Bomb. 8vo., 
cloth, 10*. Gd. 

Part 12. The Catacombs of Bomb. 8yo., cloth, 16s. 

Part 13. Eably and Mbdijeyal Castles, with an Account of 
the Excavations in Borne, &c. In the Press. 

Part 14. Thb Medlsval Chubches. Nearly ready. 

GOTHIC ABCHITECTT7BE. 

AN ATTEMPT TO DISCBIMINATE THE STYLES OF 
ARCHITECTUBE IN ENGLAND, from the Conquest 
to the Reformation : with a Sketch of the Grecian and 
Ronaan Orders. By the late Thomas Bickman, F.S.A. Sixth 
Edition, with considerable Additions, chiefly Historical, by 
John Henry Parker, C.B., M.A.> F.S.A., and numerous 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo. [^Nearly ready, 

MEDL2EVAX IBONWOEE. 

SERRURERIE DU MOYEN-AGE, par Raymoitd 

Bordeaux. Forty Lithographic Plates, by G. Bouet, and 
numerous Woodcuts. Small 4to., cloth, 20s. 
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ARCHITECTURAL TOPOORAPHT. 



MEDLSVAX SCUIiPTXJBB. 

A SERIES OF MANUALS OF GOTHIC ORNA- 
MENT. No. 1. Stonb Carving. 2. Mouldimos; S. Suk- 
FACB Ornament. 16mo., price If.each. 

ENGLISH 00X7NTIES. 

OR, AN ARCHITECTFRAL ACCOUNT 
OF EVERY CHURCH IN THE 



DIOCESE 01^ OXFORD: 
OxpoRDSHiRE, Berkshire, 

BUCKINOHAMSUIRB. 8tO., 

cloth, 5«. 



DIOCESE OP ELY: 

Bedfordshire, Cambridob- 
shire, huntinodonshirb, 
Suffolk. Sto., cI., 10«. 6tU 



lU Dedication. — Supposed date of Erection or Alteration. — Ob- 
jects of Interest in or near. — Notices of FonU. — Glass, Fumiture, 
— and other details Also Lists of Dated Examples, Works re- 
lating to the County, &c. 

CANTEBBXJBT CATHEDRAL. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF CAN- 
TERBURY CATHEDRAL. By Professor Willis, M.A., 
F.R.S., &c With Woodcuts and Plans. 8to., cloth, 10«. 6d. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

GLEANINGS FROM WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By 
Georob Gilbert Scott, R.A., F.S.A. With Appendices sop- 
plying Farther Partiealflirs, and completing the History of the 
Abbey Buildings, by Several Writers. Second Ediiion, enlaryed, 
contmning many new IlUutraiions hy O. Jewitt and otkert. 
Medium Svo., cloth, gilt top, 10«. 6d, 

WELLS. 

Illustsatiokb ot thb Abchitbotubjll ANTiQrrms ot thx 
CiTT OT Wells : 82 Pbotog^phs, Folio size, in portfolio, 
price SL S#. ; or separately, 2#. 6^. each. 
Also 16 Photographs, in 8to., reduced from the aboTe, in 
a case, price lbs, ; or separately, 1#. each. 

Glabtonbubt Abbey : 9 Photographs, Folio size, in portfolio, 
price 1^ ; or separately, 2s, 6d. each. 

Dobsbtbhibx: 23 Photographs, Folio use, in portfolio, priM 
41. 4t. ; or separately, 2«. 6^. aach. 
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ENGLISH TOPOQEAFHT. 



ENGLISH TOPOGBAPHY. 

OXPOED.— A HAND-BOOK FOR VISITORS TO 

OXFORD. Illustrated by One Hundred and Forty -five 
Woodcuts by Jewitt, and Twenty-six Steel Plates by Le Keux, 
and a new coloured Plan. A New Edition, 8vo., ornamental 
clotb, 12t. 

THE RAILWAY TRAVELLER'S WALK 



THROUGH OXFORD: with a Chronological Table of 
the Buildings. A New Edition, with FifUf-eix Illustration*. 
18mo., in ornamental wrapper, 1#. 



GUIDE to ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUI- 
TIES in the Neighbourhood of Oxford. 8vo., cloth, I2s. 

DOVER.— THE CHURCH AND FORTRESS OF 

DOVER CASTLE. By the Rey. John Puckle, M.A., 
Vicar of St Mary's, Dover. Medium 8to., cloth, 5t, 

DURHAM. — ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE MEDI- 
EVAL ANTIQUITIES OF THE COUNTY OF DURHAM. 
By J. Tatsnob Pebbt and Chablbs HsmcAN, Jun., Archi* 
tects. Super-royal Folio, in wrapper, £l 11#. 6d, 

W00D8T00K.— THE EARLY HISTORY of WOOD- 
STOCK MANOR and its Environs; With Uter Notices: 
By Edwabd Mabbhall, MJL, formerly Fellow of C.C.C., 
Oxford. Post 8vo., with Supplement, cloth, 17#. 

Ejf the earns Author, 

SANDrOED.— AN ACCOUNT of the PARISH OF 

SANDFORD, in the Deanery of Woodstock, Oxon. Crown 
8vo., cloth, Zt, 

OHUROH ENSTOHE.— AN ACCOUNT of the TOWN- 

SHIP OF CHURCH ENSTONE, Oxon. Crown Svo., el., 8#. 

IFFLEY.— A HISTORY OF THE TOWNSHIP OF 

IFFLET, OXFORDSHIRE. A New Edition. Crown Sto., 
dothy 4s. 



Am. 



woMEise DRAwarea. 



WOBXXSB DBAWDIOS OF CHUBCHK8» WITH YIBWt« 

XLBVATIOHB, 8BCTI0H8. AHD DETAILS. 

PtAUtked hif iks Oxfbrd Jrekiieetural Soewif. 

WASMuroToir Chubch, Nobthaicptokshibk. Boyal 

folio, cloth, 10«. 6J. 

A fine thirteenth-century Church. About 115 feet by 47. 

Saivt Leoka&d's, KcEKSTEAJOy LnvcoLiTSHiBB. Small 

folio, 6«. 

A iQuai Chnroh in the Early English style* 43 feet by 19. 

MiKSTEB LoTELL Chituch, Oxfobdshibe. Follo, 5«. 

A rery elegant specimen of the Perpendienlar style. To hold 860 penona. 

LiTTLBMo&E CmiBCH, OxFOROsHTaE. Sccotid SdUum, 

with the desit^ntt of the painted Glass Windows. Folio, 5«. 

A small modern Church, in the Early English style. Size, 60 feet by 6S 

and 40 feet high. Cost 800/. Holds SIO persons. 

Shottesbboke Chubch, Bebes. Folio, Zt. 6J. 

A good and pore specimen of the Decorated style. 

WiLCOTE Chxtbch, Oxfobdshibe. Folio, d«. 6J. 

A small Church in the Decorated st^e. Sise, 60 feet by SO. 
Estimated cost, 864/. Holds 160 persons. 

St. Babtholomew's Chapel, Oxfobd. Folio, 3«. ^d, 

A small Chapel in the Early Perpendienlar style. Siie, S4 feet by 16. 
Estimated cost, SS8/. Holds 90 persons. 

Stbixton Chitech, Nobthahptonshibe. Folio, 5«. 

A small Chnreb in the Early English style. Calculated for 200 persona ; 

Cost abont 800/. 

OxFOBD BuBiAL-GBouin) Chapels. Folio, 10«. 6i. 

1. Norman. 2. Early English. 8. DecontecU 

Separately, each 5«. 



Open Seats. 

8. Steeple Aston. 

4. StantonHarcourt ; Ensham. 

Patterns op Bench Ends. 

6. Steeple Aston. Sheet 1. 

7. Ditto. Sheet 2. 

Oak Stalls. 

8. Beauchamp Chapel. 

Fonts. 

10. Heckington, (Decorated), 

11. Newenden,(iVbnMfffi). 
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Sixpence per Sheet, 



Rerbdos. 
12. St. Michael's, Oxford. 

Pulpits. 

15. Wolvercot, {Perpendicular), 

16. Beaulieu, (Decorated). 

17. St Giles', Oxford, (Deeo- 

rated) ; with Coombe, 
( Perpendicular), 

Stone Desk. 
20. Crowie Church, (Norman), 



ARCKSOLOGICAL WOSKS. 



THE CALENDAR OF THE PRAYER-BOOK IL- 

LUSTRATED. (Comprising the first portion of the *< Calen- 
dar of the Anglican Chorcb/' with an Appendix on Emblems, 
illnstrated, enlarged, and corrected.) With npwards of Two 
Hundred Engravings from Mediaeval Works of Art. Fcap. 
8vo., Sixth Thotuand, ornamental cloth, 6#. 



INVENTORY of FURNITURE and ORNAMENTS 
REMAINING IN ALL THE PARISH CHURCHES OP 
HERTFORDSHIRE in the last year of the Reign of King 
Edward the Sixth: Transcribed from the Original Records, 
by J. E. CuBSAKB, P.R.H1ST.S0C Cr. 8vo., limp cloth, 4f . 



PARISH CHURCH GOODS IN BERKSHIRE, 

A.D. 1552. Inventories of Furniture and Ornaments remain- 
ing in certain of the Parish Churches of Berks in the last year 
of the reign of King Edward the Sixth : 1 ranscribed from the 
Original Records, with Introduction and Explanatory Notes 
by Walter Money, F.S. A., Member of Council for Berks, 
Brit. Arch. Assoc, and Hon. Sec. of the Newbury District 
Field Club. Crown 8vo., limp cloth, 3s. 6d, 

DOMESDAY BOOK, or the Great Survey of England 

of William the Conqueror, a.d. mlxxxvi. Facsimile of the 
part relating to Oxfordshire. Folio, cloth, price 8«. 



THE TRACT " DE INYENTIONE SANCT^ 
CRUCIS NOSTRA IN MONTE ACUTO ET DE 
DUCTIONE EJUSDEM APUD WALTHAM," now first 
printed from the Manuscript in the British Museum, with In- 
troduction and Notes by William Stubbs, M.A., Regius 
Professor of Modem History. Royal 8to., price 5t,; Demy 
8to., S«. 6d, 

SKETCH OP THE LIFE of WALTER DE MERTON, 

Lord High Chancellor of England, and Bishop of Rochester; 
Founder of Merton College. By Edmund Hobhousb, for- 
merly Bishop of Nelson, New Zealand ; and Fellow of Merton 
College. 8to., 2«. 

A MANUAL for tlie STUDY of SEPULCHRAL 

SLABS and CROSSES of the MIDDLE AGES. By the 
Rey. £. L. Cutts, B.A. 8to., with 800 EngraTingi. 6f. 
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AECEJSOLOGICAL WORKS. 



THE PEIMEVAL ANTIQIHTIES op ENGLAND 

y. AND DENMARK COMPARED. By J. J. A. Worsaae. 
Translated and applied to the illustration of similar remains in 
England, by W. J. Thoms, F.S.A., &c. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 8to., cloth, 5«. 

DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES OP SOME OP THE 

ANCIENT PAROCHIAL AND COLLEGIATE 
CHURCHES OF SCOTLAND, with Woodcuts. 8to., £«. 

HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF BEAUCHIEF 
ABBET, near Derby. By S. O. Addt, M JL 4ta, 15#. 

OUR ENGLISH HOME: Its Early History and 
Progress. With Notes on the Introduction of Domestic 
Inyentions. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., 8«. 6c{. 

ART APPLIED TO INDUSTRY: A Series of 
Lectures by William Bitbobb, F.R.I.B.A. Medium 8to., 
cloth, price 4f . 

PROCEEDINGS OP THE ARCHLffiOLOGICAL 

INSTITUTE AT WINCHESTER, 1845. 8vo, 10#. Qd. 

MEMOIRS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE HISTORY 

AND ANTIQUITIES OP THE COUNTY AND CITY 
OF YORK, communicated to the Archieological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland, July, 1846. ^ith 134 Dliia- 
trations. 8va, cloth, 10#. 6<2. 

MEMOIRS ILLUSTRATIVE OP THE HISTORY 

AND ANTIQUITIES OP THE COUNTY AID CITY 
OF OXFORD, communicated to the ArcbsBological Institute* 
Jane, 1850. 8vo., cloth, with Illustrations, 10#. 6<I. 

PROCEEDINGS OP THE ARCHiEOLOGICAL 

IKSTITUTE AT NORWICH, 1847. 8yo., doth, 10ff.6(l. 
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